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FIRST  SESSION 

The  Forty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  of  the  Pacific  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  of  Tuesday,  January  13, 
1920. 
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Schmidt,    H    M 
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Scott,    H    H 
Seebeck,    V    A 
Selbach,    B    O 
Shankland,    T    C 
Shaw,    R   S 
Sherman,    Harry    D 
Sherrard,    McKee 
Sherrard,   Robt 
Sifford,    B    A 
Simmin,    Sam 
Simonton,   Lee 
Simpson,    H   L 
Sinclair,  R  M 
Smith,    Geo    O 
Spaulding,    M    E 
Spear,    Chas    L 
Speyer,    W  M 
Stahl,    F    A 
Steiger,    L    A 
Steinmetz,   Walter   T 
Stevens,    Jay   W 
St.  John,  Paul 
Stone,   Charles  R 
Stone,   F  E 
Story,   I  W 
Stoy,    Sam    B 
Sullivan,    C   J 
Swearingen,    R    E 


Swindell,  H   C 

Templin,   C  H 
Terhune,   L   P 
Thompson,   Harry 
Thompson,   H   L 
Thomson,  M  H 
Thornton,   A   C 
Thornton,  A  W 
Thornton,  R  P 
Tebben,    Fred 
Tiedemann,  T  J  A 
Townsend,    G    E 
Trowbridge,   C   C 
Troy,  M  J 
Tyson,    G    H 

Van  Valkenburg,  Chas 
Von    Tagen,    Chas 

Vorse,    H    L 
Wagenet,    H    L 
Walden,    J    B 
Walter,     Geo 
Ward,    G    M 
Ward,    Walter 
Warner,    J    W 
Wayman,  W  O 


Weeks,    E   E 
Weinmann,    P    R 
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Wentworth,    C    D 
Westlake,    W    B 
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Wright,    C    C 

Yates,    J   P 
Yocum,    G    A 
Young,   F   H 
Young,  W  D 
Young,  Walter  H 

Zwick,    W    F 


The  President— We  will  proceed  immediately  to  the  business 
in  hand,  gentlemen.  The  first  matter  will  be  the  calling  of  the 
roll.     What  is  your  pleasure  in  that  connection  ? 

The  Secretary— I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  calling  of 
the  roll  be  dispensed  with. 


Mr.  Folger — I  second  the  motion,  Mr,  President, 
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The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen,  that 
we  dispense  with  the  calling  of  the  roll.  Those  in  favor  of  the 
motion  will  indicate  it  by  saying  Aye.  Contrary,  No.  The  Ayes 
have  it,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Next  in  order  is  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Folger — I  move  that  that  likewise  be  dispensed  with,  the 
minutes  being  in  print,  and  each  member  of  the  Association 
having  received  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  annual 
meeting. 

The  President — Do  I  hear  a  second  to  the  motion. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  from  the  floor,) 

The  President — It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  we  dis- 
pense with  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association,  particularly  for  the  reason  that  they  appear 
in  print  in  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting.  Those  in  favor  of 
the  motion  will  say  Aye,  contrary,  No.  The  Ayes  have  it,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Next  in  order  is  the  reports  of  officers  and  committees.  I 
will  call  upon  our  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  J,  Hunter  Harrison, 
for  his  report. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

The  Secretary— Mr.  President,  my  report  will  not  be  as  com- 
plete as  have  been  the  reports  made  oy  our  former  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  the  late  Calvert  Meade,  nor  has  it  been  audited,  on 
account  of  the  pressure  of  time.  It  will  be  in  order,  therefore, 
when  I  have  finished  the  report  or  statement,  that  some  one  move 
that  it  be  referred  to  an  Auditing  Committee.  I  might  say,  in  a 
general  way,  that    the   number    of    members    who    have  not  paid 
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their  dues  for  the  past  year  is  very  limited,  and  it  is  the 
Secretary's  idea  at  this  time  to  read  out  their  names,  as  we  are 
in  a  somewhat  unusual  situation  in  the  time  of  holding  this 
annual  meeting,  it  being  held  much  earlier  than  usual,  and 
it  has  been  thought  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  the  mem- 
bers the  full  time,  as  ordinarily  given,  within  which  to  pay  their 
dues.  Therefore,  unless  there  is  objection  or  some  further 
direction,  the  dropping  of  members  from  the  roll  for  non-pay- 
ment of  dues  will  not  be  done  until  the  usual  time.  I  will  first 
read  the  Financial  Statement: 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  Bank  of  California  January  1,  1919  .       .  $    651.99 

Received  annual  dues,  active  members  .   .           ....  $2,568.10 

"              "          "      associate  members        290.00 

"         initiations,  new  members 315.00 

"        sale  annual  proceedings 16.08 

"          "    insurance  literature 26.75 

"    lectures 24.32 

dividends,  Fireman's  Fund  Stocks 23.00       3263.25 


Total  cash  receipts $3,915.24 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salary,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian    ......  1,200.00 

Bonus           "                 "                       "              120.00 

Honorarium,  Calvert  Meade 250.00 

Stipend,  Treasurer  and  Secretary 100.00 

Banqupt  Deficit ' 154.25 

Flowers 91.15 

Stenographic  Report             58.00 

Victory  Bonds 200.00 

Subscriptions 60.69 

Fireman's  Fund  Premium  ....            14.85 

Printing •         761.10 
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Chairs                  7.20 

Duplicate  dues  returned 6.00 

Miscellaneous 79.69 

C.  Meade,  Proof  Reading 25.00 

Petty  Cash 78.85 

Advances,  Banquet  Committee 390.00 

Total  Cash  Disbursements 3,596.78 

Total  Cash  Receipts  Over  Disbursements 318.46 

MEMBERSHIP,  JANUARY  14,    1920. 

Active  Members  February  5,  1919 458      458 

Deceased 6 

Elected  to  Honorary  Membership       .    .  1 

Resigned      16 

Dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues 21        44 

Active  Members  January  14,  1920 414 

New  Members  Elected 66 

Total  Active  Members  January  14,  1920 480 

Associate  Members,  9  in  the  Service  )  m  *  j  104 

,,                ,,                 125  Regulars  \                  •   •    .    . 
Honorary  Members  ...  58 

Total  Membership 672 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  Hunter  Harrison,  Secretary. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  read  the  report 
of  the  Secretary-Treasurer.     What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Folger — I  move  that  the  report  be  received  and  placed  on 
file,  and  that  the  financial  features  of  it  be  referred  to  an  Audit- 
ing Committee,  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed 
to  order  it  printed  as  part  of  the  proceedings  if  found  correct. 

Mr.  Fritschi — I  second  the  motion. 
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The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion 
which  I  need  not  repeat.  What  is  your  pleasure?  All  those  in 
favor  of  the  motion  will  say  Aye,  contrary,  No.  The  Ayes  have 
it,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Parrish  is  chairman. 

Mr.  Parrish — The  report  is  very  brief,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  read  it: 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Your  Executive  Committee  held  such  meetings  daring  the  past  year  as 
appeared  necessary  to  properly  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  x\ssociation — and 
it  is  oar  pleasure  to  report  that  the  affairs  of  the  Association  are  in  first 
class  shape — both  financially  and  as  to  the  interest  taken. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer's  report  shows  a  bank  balance  practically  the 
same  as  the  balance  of  January,  1919 — and  the  collections  show  that  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  members  are  delinquent  in  their  dues. 

The  Librarian  report  shows  a  very  happy  condition  as  regards  the 
continued  use  of  the  Library — both  by  active  and  associate  members. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

Edwin  Parrish, 
A.  W.  Thornton. 

The  President — What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting  with 
reference  to  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee? 

Mr.  Folder — I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  it  be  referred  to  a 
Committee,  to  be  hereafter  appointed  by  the  President,  composed 
of  three  members,  and  that  to  the  same  Committee  there  be  re- 
ferred the  President's  Address,  when  it  shall  have  been  read, 
such  Committee  to  report  to  the  meeting  to-morrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  Parrish — I  second  the  motion. 
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The  President — The  motion  before  the  house  is  that  the  re- 
port of  the  Executive  Committee  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
three  to  be  hereafter  appointed  by  the  President  to  consider  also 
the  President's  Address.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  Those 
in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say  Aye.  Contrary,  No.  The  Ayes 
have  it,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Librarian,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Moore. 

REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 
To  the  Library  Committee — 

Gentlemen — The  past  year  has  been  fall  of  interest  owing  to  the  in- 
creased work  and  study,  both  of  the  active,  as  well  as  the  associate, 
members.  The  attendance,  and  the  demands  for  books,  or  for  items  upon 
all  classes  of  subjects,  have  shown  a  marked  increase. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  at  least,  during  the  hours  of  the  day,  or  at  even- 
ing time,  2,000  have  made  use  of  our  Library.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  I 
have  furnished  keys,  at  cost,  to  250  members.  By  this  means  the  Library 
has  become  of  use  from  8  o'clock  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  daily.  Managers, 
special  or  local  agents,  or  clerks  from  the  different  offices  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privileges  of  studj  during  the  afternoon,  the  evening,  or 
on  Sunday. 

As  all  the  books  are  not  for  circulation,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
set  apart  one  portion  from  which  books  can  be  taken  on  cards — the  balance 
of  the  Library  can  be  consulted,  but  not  taken  away  from  the  room. 
This  has  been  found  to  work  well,  and  much  study  has  taken  place  after 
the  regular  office  hours. 

Too  much  praise  can  not  be  given  to  those  managers  who  have  shown 
their  interest  by  sending  their  clerks  to  the  Associate  lectures,  and  urging 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  reading  and  studying  the  various  subjects  of 
insurance. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  we  have  been  unable  to  publish  anything 
aside  from  our  Proceedings  during  the  year  past, 

There  is  always  a  demand  for  insurance  works  which  we  do  not  possess, 
but  which  we  need.  Ike  Librawj  does  not  grow  automatically.  Of  the  plants 
of  our  hillsides,  as  David  said  in  his  Spring  Song — "Thou  visiteth  the  earth 
and  waterestit,  Thou  makest  it  soft  with  showers."  So  the  visiting,  the 
watering  with  help  is  needed  for  the  growth  of  our  Library. 
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During  the  life  of  this  Association  we  have  had  43  Presidents.  Of  this 
number,  I  find  that  but  20  have  contributed  to  us  anything,  aside  from 
their  glory  and  honor  of  being  elected  Presidents. 

Three  years  ago,  it  was  recommended  that  a  Committee  of  five  Past 
Presidents  be  appointed  to  solicit  aid  for  the  Library.  Unfortunately, 
perhaps,  they  were  never  appointed,  and  so  no  report,  or  help  has  been 
had.  Can  not  the  Past  Presidents,  who  know  the  value  of  such  a  library 
as  we  have,  do  something  to  help  us  out  and  aid  our  growth? 

We  have  also  elected  53  men  as  our  Honorary  Members.  Of  these, 
much  less  than  one  half  have  contributed  to  us  anything  aside  from  a 
letter  of  thanks  for  their  election.  Can  not  some  of  these  be  induced  to 
furnish  something  to  further  the  interest  and  use  of  our  Library? 

To  the  question  "What  do  you  need?"  I  can  only  say  as  did  the 
gammin,  who,  on  the  streets  of  London,  met  the  Honorable  Neal  Dow,  the 
Father  of  the  Prohibition  Movement  in  the  State  of  Maine,  as  he  was  re- 
turning from  a  lecture,  "Well,  sonny,  what  do  you  want?"  To  which  the 
ragamuffin  replied,  " Please  sir,  I  wants  everything." 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  P.  Moore,  Librarian. 

The  President — If  there  is  no  objection,  the  report  of  the 
Librarian  will  be  received  and  placed  on  file,  with  the  thanks  of 
the  Association.      Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

We  will  next  have  the  report  of  the  Library  Committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Folger  is  chairman. 

Mr.  Folger — The  report  is  not  long,  Mr.  President,  and  I  will 
read  it: 

REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE. 

San  Francisco,  January  13th,  1920. 
To  the  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Pacific: 

Gentlemen — During  the  past  year  your  Committee  has  confined  its 
efforts  to  preserving  and  gradually  increasing  the  Library  which  has  been 
built  up  since  the  San  Francisco  conflagration.  We  now  have  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  general  insurance  literature  in  the  United  States.  As 
early  as  1893  this    Committee    realized   that  the   Library  covered  nothing 
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but  the  publications  of  organizations  in  the  United  States  aside  from  works 
of  local  character;  and  it  made  a  systematic  effort  to  extend  its  scope,  and 
especially  to  enlist  the  interest  of  insurance  organizations  abroad.  This 
was  the  first  Association  to  obtain  sets  of  the  proceedings  of  the  eleven  in- 
stitutes of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  those  in  the  Australian  colonies 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  So  thoroughly  was  this  done  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  Library  in  the  conflagration  of  1906  was  a  disaster;  and  it 
has  been  impracticable  to  completely  restore  the  splendid  collection  which 
had  been  made  up  to  that  date.  The  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  Librarian, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Moore,  have  nevertheless  given  us  a  collection  which  ranks  high 
throughout  the  country;  and  it  only  remains  for  future  committees  to 
build  on  the  foundation  which  has  been  laid  so  well. 

Your  Committee  feels  deeply  the  loss  of  our  late  Secretary,  Mr.  Calvert 
Meade,  who  has  served  the  Association  faithfully  and  well  ever  since  1897. 
Such  length  of  service  is  no  longer  common  in  business  and  deserves  the 
more  recognition.  There  is  much  drudgery  in  the  handling  of  such  duties 
and  too  little  sympathy  and  consideration  on  the  part  of  members  who  do 
not  realize  the  time  required  to  look  after  collection  of  dues,  etc.  Mr. 
Meade  was  a  faithful  attendant  upon  the  lecture  courses  provided  under 
the  direction  of  this  Committee,  and  did  much  to  extend  the  interest  in 
them. 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  was  able  to  provide  but  one  lec- 
ture course  instead  of  two.  The  course  was  well  attended  and  showed 
that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  thoughtful  addresses  by  competent 
members  of  the  profession,  This  was  the  sixth  course  since  the  work 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Williams,  the  former  Chairman  of  this 
Committee.  The  work  which  threatened  to  fall  to  the  ground  by  reason 
of  his  removal  from  San  Francisco  has  been  kept  up,  and  even  the  serious 
effect  of  the  European  war  upon  all  lines  of  educational  work  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  do  more  than  reduce  the  attendance  for  a  time. 

The  personnel  of  this  Committee  is  about  to  be  changed,  with  the  feel- 
ing on  its  part  that  the  infusion  of  new  blood  and  the  transfer  of  responsi- 
bility to  younger  shoulders  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  membership. 
The  need  of  better  education  for  young  men  in  the  insurance  business  is 
being  recognized  more  and  more  every  year.  We  owe  it  to  them  to  give 
them  the  instruction  and  counsel  which  they  so  much  desire,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  their  response  will  be  prompt  and  full  of  interest.  Our  funds  are 
ample  to  justify  us  not  only  in  increasing  the  size  and  scope  of  the  Library 
each  year  but  also  to  expend  something  in  the  way  of  providing  additional 
educational  features  whenever  these    are   found  to  be    of   advantage.     We 
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have  no  suggestion  to  offer  further  than  that  much  gain  has  arisen  in  the 
past  from  the  occasional  attendance  at  lectures  of  senior  members,  both 
office  and  field  men;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  attendance  will  in- 
crease in  the  future  with  the  certainty  that  this  will  benefit  the  young 
men.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Herbert  Folger, 

Chairman. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Library  Committee.     What  shall  be  done  with  ]t? 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton — I  move  that  it  be  received  and 
tiled. 

Mr.  Blanchard — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  re- 
port of  the  Library  Committee  be  received  and  filed.  All  those 
in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say  Aye.  Opposed,  No.  The  motion 
is  carried,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Now,  following  a  long  established  precedent,  gentlemen,  I 
will  refer  to  those  who  have  gone  from  among  us  since  last  we  met. 
I  will  refer  reverently  to  R.  T.  Marsh,  known  to  all  of  us  as 
"Jack";  J.  T.  R.  Webber,  dear  old  Jet;  L.  B.  Edwards;  Mr. 
Calvert  Meade,  who  was  so  long  identified  with  this  Association; 
and  Benjamin  Smith,  whom  the  grim  reaper  has  removed  from 
our  midst,  and  whom  we  all  of  us  admired  and  many  of  us  loved. 
Of  those  men  we  can  only  say  that  they  lived  and  died  an  ex- 
ample to  all  of  us.  The  Association  mourns  their  loss,  and 
appropriate  resolutions,  which  have  already  been  adopted,  will 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  this  meeting.  I  will  now  ask  the 
Vice-President  to  take  the  chair,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Emerick. 

The  Vice-President — (in  the  chair)  Gentlemen,  you  will  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  annual  address  of  our  worthy 
President,  Mr.  Heuer. 
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PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS 

Gentlemen  i  — 

In  welcoming  you  to  our  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  I  am 
reminded  of  the  statement  of  one  of  the  speakers  last  year  who 
ventured  the  prediction  that  there  would  be  compressed  in  the 
year  1919  more  history  that  makes  for  the  future  of  our  republic 
than  we  experienced  during  the  progress  of  the  recent  war. 

The  correctness  of  this  forecast  has  been  proven  and  great 
events  still  continue  to  cast  their  shadows  before  them.  The 
hurry  and  turmoil  of  the  recent  conflict  caused  many  of  us  to  lose 
sight  of  the  time  when  it  should  be  ended  and  the  period  of  read- 
justment must  take  place. 

Able  men  from  all  nations  have  attempted  to  see  what  the 
future  has  in  store  for  us,  and  each,  in  his  own  way,  has  ventured 
predictions  based  upon  the  selfishness  of  his  own  national  desire. 
No  one  is  able  to  correctly  foretell  the  final  ending  of  the  world's 
unrest,  but  of  one  thing  we  are  only  certain,  and  that  is  that  the 
old  order  of  things  has  passed,  and  that  the  Nation  and  the  busi- 
ness that  is  the  first  to  recognize  this  and  shape  its  policies  accor- 
dingly shall  reap  the  benefit  or  at  least  minimize  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  new  order. 

Suddenly  leaping  into  the  most  prominent  business  position 
among  nations,  the  United  States  has  become  the  target  for  all 
European  business  men.  The  low  rate  of  Exchange  makes  the 
American  dollar  exceedingly  attractive,  and  Europe,  with  its 
world's  merchants  aided  and  abetted  by  an  almost  perfect  co-or- 
dination of  its  Banking,  Shipping  and  Insurance  facilities  is 
eagerly  seeking  to  reverse  the  present  order  of  credit,  and  the 
next  few  years  will  see,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  such  competition 
for  business  of  all  kinds  as  has  never  been  witnessed. 

What  will  Insurance  do  to  meet  the  new  regime  ?  What 
important  part  will  we,  and  are  we  ready,  to  play.  We  are  an 
integral  part  of  all  business  and  continually  the  target  for  public 
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opinion.  Sensitive  to  business  conditions  we  will  always  find 
ourselves  affected  more  or  less  favorably  or  unfavorably  by  these 
two  very  important  factors. 

When  the  Congressional  body  cheerfully  discredits  our  Presi- 
dent and  practically  rebukes  his  judgment  before  the  world, 
simply  for  the  sake  of  its  ideals,  we  as  a  business  have  good  rea- 
son to  expect  further  criticism  and  investigation  from  legislative 
bodies,  who,  although  in  our  particular  case  may  be  unjust,  still 
have  with  them  the  desire  of  all  peoples  to  upset  that  which  has 
existed  in  the  past.  What  have  we  done  and  what  are  we  doing 
to  meet  this  condition  when  it  arises  ?  Our  business  is  sound  in 
theory,  there  exists  no  Senegambian  in  our  wood  pile,  and  we 
need  not  stammer  in  confusion  when  we  answer  the  arguments  of 
those  rooted  in  prejudice  against  our  methods  and  practices. 

Basically  the  impression  of  any  business  received  by  the 
public  is  first,  the  character  and  worth  of  the  commodity  furnished, 
and  secondly,  the  price  asked.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  dispose 
of  the  first  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  our  business  has  re- 
sponded to  heavy  call  made  upon  it  in  recent  conflagrations  (a 
true  test  of  the  worth  of  our  commodity)  is  a  land  mark  in  our 
memory. 

As  regards  the  second  feature,  we  may  continue  to  look  for 
and  receive  criticism.  Future  mandatory  policy  forms  weak  in 
conception  and  Insurance  Bills  circulated  by  malice  need  not 
worry  us  to  any  great  degree,  but  our  methods  of  price  making 
should  be  continually  revised  to  meet  the  criticism  to  which  they 
are  and  always  will  be  subjected. 

While  our  Special  rates  may,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  be 
regarded  as  fairly  consistent  and  answer  logically  the  investiga- 
tion of  others,  we  cannot  say  this  of  our  tariff  rates  at  which  a 
very  great  percentage  of  our  risks  (if  not  values)  are  written. 
This  method  of  rating  has,  as  it  naturally  would  be,  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  discussion,  and  while  we  cannot  hope  to  achieve 
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even  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  in  measuring  hazards  by  tariff  as 
compared  to  special  rating  we  could  in  some  respects  change  our 
methods  in  the  matter  of  "  outside  business."  Why  not  a  basis 
rate  with  a  system  of  credits  for  construction  instead  of  deficiency 
charges?  This  not  only  places  a  premium  on  good  construction, 
as  in  Special  Rating,  but  enables  the  Underwriter  to  tell  at  a 
glance  the  type  of  risk  he  assumes.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
Address  to  discuss  methods  of  rating,  but  I  do  hold  that  if  we  are 
to  make  the  favorable  impression  on  public  opinion  which  we 
so  much  desire,  we  must  first  place  our  price  making  in  an  as 
impregnable  position  as  possible. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to,  or  regard  with  a  cynical  in- 
difference the  kaleidoscopic  changes  or  the  revolutionary  ideas 
which  for  the  most  part  will  become  a  permanent  part  of  our 
future.  I  share  with  your  Past  President  the  idea  that  we  should 
be  so  thoroughly  convinced  as  regards  the  justice  of  our  position 
that  we  can  come  boldly  forth,  and,  resting  securely  in  the 
righteousness  of  our  cause,  easily  defend  ourselves  against  the  rude 
and  blind  criticism  of  legislators  bent  only  upon  self  aggrandize- 
ment. Let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  laws  in  this 
country  are  made  by  men  who  first  of  all  desire  to  please  their 
constituents,  and  therein  lies  the  strength  of  The  Federation. 
The  program  for  these  meetings  contains  a  paper  dealing  specifi- 
cally with  this  subject  and  your  earnest  attention  and  thought 
should  be  directed  towards  it. 

Labor  is  now  in  the  saddle,  not  only  here  but  in  Europe,  and 
the  conditions  of  unrest  engendered  thereby  have  produced  a  de- 
mand for  Riot  and  Civil  Commotion  Insurance.  This  feature  is 
practically  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  were 
unable  to  obtain  an  address  on  this  subject.  Statistics  show  that 
there  were  over  two  thousand  strikes  in  the  United  States  last 
year.  "  In  Chicago  the  Race  riots  resulted  in  the  burning  of 
blocks  of  homes.     In  Youngstown    two   valuable  blocks  were  de- 
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stroyed  as  result  of  strike  riots,  and  in  Omaha  the  Court  House 
was  completely  destroyed  by  a  mob  bent  on  taking  justice  into 
its  halls  by  the  hanging  of  one  lone  negro." 

The  apparent  success  of  labor  in  improving  its  condition  has 
had  its  tendency  to  affect  our  own  business,  and  a  Union  of 
clerks  was  discussed.  Of  its  own  weight  this  idea  fell  to  the 
ground  as  it  is  an  impossibility  to  standardize  mental  effort.  The 
mere  suggestion  of  this  is,  however,  worth  noticing,  and  it  is 
not  amiss  for  me  to  direct  attention  to  the  thought  that,  if  the 
business  of  Fire  Insurance  is  to  be  kept  as  great  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  it  must  always  attract  to  itself  the  talent  and  brains 
which  are  required  to  successfully  operate  it.  This  it  appears 
will  be  difficult  to  do  if  there  is  not  some  departure  from  the 
present  standard  of  salaries.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  predict 
the  future,  but  we  can  cease  thinking  in  terms  of  the  past,  and  I 
base  my  statement  upon  the  opinion  of  men,  far  wiser  than  I, 
when  I  say  that  the  United  States  will  never  again  be  upon  the 
same  standard  of  money  as  before  the  war. 

The  Special.  Agents  Association  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  has 
more  than  justified  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  San 
Francisco  Managers,  and  we  are  indebted  to  this  Association  for 
proving  that  changes  in  the  conduct  of  our  business  are  not  a 
deteriorating  influence  on  the  Special  Agency  material,  now  in  the 
field.  Suffering  somewhat  from  the  old  adage  that  "familiarity 
breeds  contempt,''  our  California  men  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  organized  efforts  in  field  work  that  their  North- 
western brothers  have,  but  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
future  plans  of  their  superiors  will  include  the  use  of  field 
organizations  in  this  State  for  the  general  betterment  of,  and  the 
correction  of  certain  existing  evils  in  our  business. 

The  personal  element  which  has  been  and  always  will  be 
such  an  important  part  of  our  business,  must  of  course  never  be 
lost  sight  of.      In  times  past,  departmental  managers  could  main- 
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tain  this  personal  touch  with  their  Agency  System,  but,  owing  to 
the  rapidly  increasing  business  on  the  Coast,  this  has  become  a 
physical  impossibility.  Many  matters  of  great  importance  and 
for  the  general  good  of  the  business  can  be  handled  far  better 
through  field  organizations  than  by  committees  of  managers  who 
are,  through  force  of  circumstances,  not  in  close  touch  with  per- 
haps what  may  be  termed  trivial  matters  but  which  sometimes 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  achievement  of  momentous 
objects. 

Our  Arson  Committee,  practically  recent  in  its  organization, 
is  yearly  becoming  a  more  important  factor,  and  with  the  an- 
ticipated increase  in  population  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  prove 
of  even  greater  value  to  the  Companies  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past.  Owing  to  what  appears  to  be  a  rather  peculiar  line  of 
reasoning  on  the  part  of  those  who  enforce  our  laws,  its  greatest 
difficulty  would  seem  to, lie  in  securing  convictions,  and  it  will  be 
your  pleasure  to  hear  during  the  course  of  these  meetings  a  very 
intereStinjg  account  of  the  problems  confronting  the  committee. 

The  contempt  of  the  Fire  Insurance  man  for  the  Arsonist 
can  hardly  be  described,  but  there  is  another  individual  who, 
suffering  from  an  accidental  fire,  and  free  from  the  taint  of  arson, 
tries  through  contrivance  and  disguise  to  pad  his  or  her  claim, 
and  fraudulently  obtain  from  the  Companies  an  amount  in  excess 
of  their  just  loss.  The  Arson  Committee  might  well  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  investigate  all  claims  where  there  is  even  the 
slightest  grounds  for  a  suspicion  of  this  sort,  and  these  people 
should  be  listed  and  their  names  confidentially  published  for  the 
use  of  Companies.  If  the  loss  ratio  of  Companies  is  to  be  used 
in  the  ascertainment  of  our  rates,  we  may  well  assert  that  it  is 
decidedly  unfair  to  our  honest  policyholders  to  allow  this  practice 
to  continue  without  some  stern  precaution  being  taken  to  make  it 
difficult  for  this  condition  to  continue. 
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This  leads  us  to  another  suggestion  which  might  be  worth 
considering.  It  would  be  presumptious  of  me  to  criticize  the 
fire  records  published  by  Eastern  concerns,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  we  on  the  Pacific  Coast  could  profitably  establish  for  our  own 
benefit  a  list  of  all  suspicious  and  fraudulent  claims  made  in  the 
territory  under  our  jurisdiction. 

This  list,  continually  revised,  and  used  in  connection  with 
Eastern  records,  would  give  us  a  more  prompt  and  ready  check 
on  the  business  written.  It  is  true  that  the  crook  emigrates  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  well  as  the  honest  man,  and  the  hero  of  eight  or 
nine  suspicious  fires  may  move  from  New  York  to  California  at 
any  time.  Still,  they  do  not  do  so  in  large  numbers,  and  a  small 
and  compact  list  placed  in  the  hands  of  Field  men  and  Examiners 
would  enable  the  Companies  to  exercise  a  firmer  grip  upon  this 
important  part  of  our  Underwriting.  At  present,  checking  the 
names  of  our  various  assureds  with  the  Fire  Record  is  probably 
the  last  act  in  connection  with  the  examination  of  new  business, 
and  often  times  weeks  if  not  months  go  by  before  the  query  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  assured  is  issued. 

We  have  many  crooked  and  excessive  claims  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  first  step  of  listing  these  with  greater  frequency 
would  teach  a  lesson,  long  ago  taught  in  Europe,  that  it  is  as 
unsafe  to  cheat  and  rob  a  Fire  Insurance  Company  as  it  is  an 
individual. 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  past  regarding  loose  Adjust- 
ments and  as  much  more  could  be  written  about  hurried 
Adjustments.  How  many  times  have  we  heard  the  remark  "a 
small  loss  has  been  reported  by  blank  Agency,  better  run  down 
there  for  a  day  and  settle  it.''  This  produces  a  peuliar  condition 
of  mind;  the  independent  Adjuster  feels  immediately  that  he 
must  of  necessity  hurry  his  adjustment  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
his  expense,  and  the  Special  Agent  starts  looking  up  time  tables 
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with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  least  number  of  hours  he  can 
allow  for  the  adjustment. 

Spending  much  time  on  a  loss  involving  a  comparatively 
small  amount  is  regarded  with  more  or  less  impatience,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  if  we  paid  more  attention  to  causes  of  fires  and 
accuracy  of  amount  claimed,  we  would  go  far  in  bettering  our 
business.  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  the  statement;  that  claims 
generally  known  as  large  losses,  do  not  receive  most  careful  atten- 
tion, but  I  do  hold  that  there  is,  as  a  rule,  not  enough  time 
allowed  for  the  handling  of  the  so  called /'small  loss."  Every 
great  thing  has  its  small  beginning,  and,  as  from  the  acorn  the 
mighty  oak  doth  grow,  so  does  the  small  loss  frequently  produce 
the  large  one.  Less  criticism  of  the  adjusting  expenses  and  closer 
attention  to  the  amount  paid,  however  small,  would  do  much  to 
correct  this. 

The  idea  advanced  some  time  ago  that  whenever  a  company 
be  forced  to  litigation,  all  other  companies  share  in  a  certain 
portion  of  the  expense  seems  a  good  one.  It  certainly  would  at 
least  do  away  with  that  time  worn  expression:  "  It  will  cost  at 
least  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  fight  the  claim,  so  make 
the  best  compromise  possible.' ' 

The  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  is  continuing  its  operations  with 
marked  success,  and  the  propaganda  spread  broadcast  by  it  is 
having  its  good  effect  upon  our  business.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
greater  co-operation  between  the  Bureau  and  the  Field  men  on 
the  Coast.  Much  can  be  done  to  help  them  in  their  work,  and 
the  good  accomplished  is  all  for  our  own  benefit.  The  Moving 
Picture  recently  made  will  be  shown  the  last  afternoon  of  these 
meetings,  and  we  will  then  have  a  first  hand  opportunity  to 
observe  the  class  of  work  they  are  doing. 

Fire  Prevention  is,  as  you  know,  a  nation  wide  movement,  and 
the  subject  of  Fire  Waste  has  been  and  will  in  the  future  be  given 
great  attention.     I  can  do  no  better  at  this  time  than  quote  from 
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an  address  delivered  in  1911  by  the  Hon.  Walter  L.  Fisher,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  which  he  says,  "Indeed  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  average  intelligent  citizen  of  the  United  States  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  fire3  in  America  are  comparatively  frequent. 
He  undoubtedly  appreciates  in  a  general  way  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  our  fires  are  from  preventable  causes,  and  that  the  sacrifice 
of  life  and  property  through  loss  by  fire,  is  much  of  it  needless. 
What  he  does  not  fully  realize  is  his  own  duty,  and  the  duty  of 
city,  state,  and  nation  in  the  premises.  He  understands  as  yet 
but  vaguely  the  significance  of  that  change  of  public  sentiment 
which  has  made  of  the  movement  for  the  conservation  of  our 
Natural  Resources  a  broader  and  deeper  movement  for  the  con- 
servation of  our  National  Resources.  He  glimpses  but  dimly 
how  great  an  obstacle  to  human  progress  and  to  human  happiness 
is  needless  waste,  whether  it  be  in  the  use  we  make  of  the  pro- 
duct and  the  forces  of  nature,  or  the  production  and  the  energies 
of  men.  If  the  justification  of  private  property  is  that  it  tends 
to  promote  the  common  good  through  increased  energy  and 
increased  efficiency,  which  is  the  antithesis  of  waste,  then  the 
broadest  application  of  the  principles  of  conservation  should  be 
extended  to  our  created  as  well  as  our  Natural  resources,  for  in 
the  last  analysis,  the  loss  by  fire  of  a  city  building  owned  by  an 
individual  will  be  just  as  important  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  the  loss  by  fire  of  timber  in  the  public  domain.  Both 
the  building  and  the  timber  are  assets  of  the  nation.  If  they  are 
destroyed  these  assets  are  wiped  out.  No  system  of  taxation  will 
serve  to  bring  them  back,  whether  this  tax  be  collected  by  the 
constituted  authorities  under  the  law,  or  collected  by  private 
interests  as  premiums  on  policies  of  Insurance.  In  either  event 
the  taxation  is  paid  by  the  owners  of  property,  and  it  is  ulti- 
mately borne  by  the  community  as  a  whole.  *****  :  Re_ 
building  a  dwelling  house,  or  a  business  block,  or  the  business 
district  of  a  city  costs  money,  a  large  proportion  of  which,  under 
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Insurance  methods,  is  assessed  against  property  which  has  not 
burned.  It  is  the  people  who  pay,  whether  they  own  land  or 
buildings  or  other  things  of  value. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  organized  society  to  protect  its  members' 
life  and  property.  But  organized  society,  it  is  clearly  shown,  has 
been  remiss  in  its  duty.  The  obligations  of  municipal,  state,  and 
national  government  have  not  been  met.  ******  \ye 
have  led  the  world  in  seeking  out  the  cause  of  pestilence  and 
removing  them.  We  are  in  the  very  vanguard  of  the  battle 
against  tuberculosis,  typhoid,  and  yellow  fever,  and  still  we  stand 
apart  and  let  the  older  nations  lead  the  fight  against  an  enemy 
much  more  easily  conquered.  To  arouse  the  people  against  the 
fire  foe  is  our  task.  If  there  were  any  dispute  as  to  the  facts,  if 
any  one  opposed  the  movement  to  check  the  fire  loss,  the 
American  people  might  more  readily  become  partisans  of  the 
movement.  The  average  American  will  admit  that  the  fire  waste 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  National  disgrace.  The  task  is  to  make  him 
do  something  to  remedy  conditions.  ******  Organized 
methods  must  be  adopted  for  bringing  the  significance  of  the  Fire 
Waste  before  every  person  who  will  read  the  written  word  or 
listen  to  the  spoken  one.'' 

Local  Agents  Associations,  national  in  the  operations,  are 
growing  stronger  daily,  and  a  sincere  co-operation  between  them 
and  the  Companies  will  be  productive  of  good  results  in  its  effect 
upon  the  operation  of  our  business.  Under  the  efficient  direction 
of  the  Companies  much  was  accomplished  during  the  past  years 
in  bettering  Agency  conditions,  and  much  more  can  and  will  be 
done. 

The  movement  in  California  has,  in  the  minds  of  many,  not 
been  as  successful  as  it  might  because  of  the  sentiment  regarding 
Bank  Agencies.  This  is  to  be  regretted  because,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  these  so  called  Bank  Agencies  exist  only  in  the  small 
towns  where  the  writing  of  Fire  Insurance  is  usually  at  best  merely 
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a  sideline  for  all  agents.  By  this  attitude  one  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  the  Association  is  losing  many  valuable  and  influential 
members.  A  thinking  and  careful  Banker  is  no  more  desirous  of 
placing  his  Bank  in  a  questionable  position  than  we  are  to  have 
him  do  so. 

Banks  and  Insurance  Companies  should,  and  always  will 
be  closely  connected.  The  one  because  it  furnishes  credit  and  the 
other  because  it  makes  this  condition  possible  by  protecting  the 
credit  given.  There  have  been,  and  still  are  abuses  of  the  Agency 
system  by  Banks,  but  these  are  in  the  minority,  and  will  more 
readily  be  corrected  through  hearty  co-operation  with  those 
members  of  the  fraternity  who  see  our  point  of  view.  I  trust  the 
paper  on  the  Local  Agents  Association  to  be  read  at  these  meet- 
ings will  receive  your  careful  attention  with  the  end  that  we 
firmly  determine  to  assist  in  every  way  those  who  are  working 
for  our  mutual  benefit. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  refer  as  have  many  Past  Presidents, 
to  our  Library,  which  was  visited  by  fourteen  hundred  of  the 
studiously  inclined  last  year.  Those  who  neglect  their  duty 
towards  themselves  will  have  no  use  for  the  valuable  information 
and  instruction  contained  on  its  shelves.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  majority  of  visitors  were  members  of  the  Clerks  Associa- 
tion, who  will  some  day  take  our  places  at  these  meetings.  With 
each  year  of  study  these  young  men's  minds  will  be  more 
thoroughly  equipped  for  their  work  and  the  business  in  the  future 
will  be  benefited  thereby.  This  leads  me  to  another  thought 
which  has  been  dwelt  upon  before,  namely  the  lack  of  discussion 
at  these  meetings. 

There  seems  to  be  some  unwritten  law  which  makes  it  a 
decided  breach  of  ethics  for  those  in  attendance  to  give  impromptu 
expression  to  their  thoughts.  We  are  Insurance  men,  not  orators, 
and  the  gift  of  speech  making  is  not  developed  in  us,  but  neither 
are  we  perfect  in  our  knowledge,  and  those  who  appear  before  us 
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do  so  with  the  intent  of  imparting  gathered  information. 
Every  member,  no  matter  how  old  or  young,  can  learn 
something  and  has  a  perfect  right  to  discuss  his  impression  of  a 
subject  and  to  ask  such  questions  which  he  feels  have  not  been 
answered  in  the  addresses.  Existing  for  the  better  part  of  half 
a  century  this  Association  has,  and  always  will  be,  the  great 
Educational  factor  in  our  business,  and  we  should  do  all  in  our 
power  to  assist  those  who  are  trying  to  maintain  its  traditions. 
(Applause.) 

The  Vice-President — I  am  glad  you  feel  that  way  about  it. 
I  know,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  really  enjoyed  this  paper  of 
our  President.  It  has  interested  you  because  it  is  interesting,  in 
that  it  states  just  simply  everyday  facts,  calls  to  your  attention 
things  that  you  know  but  that  you  have  forgotten  or  passed  over. 
He  has  dwelt  upon  matters  vital  to  our  business,  because  it  is  a 
big  business.  He  has  given  you  some  ideas  to  think  about  during 
the  next  year.  You  have  heard  the  address,  gentlemen,  and  now 
what  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton — If  a  motion  be  necessary,  in  view  of 
Mr.  Folger's  motion,  I  move  that  the  President's  Address  and 
the  recommendations  and  matters  referred  to  in  it  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  mentioned  in  Mr.  Folger's  motion,  and  to  whom 
also  has  been  referred  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Vice-President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen, 
which  is  that  the  Presidents  Address  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  hereafter  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  which  Committee 
the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  will  be  referred  also.  All 
in  favor  of  the  motion  will  signify  it  by  saying  Aye.  Contrary, 
No.     The  motion  is  carried,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  President  thereupon  resumed  the  chair.) 
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The  President — Next  in  order,  following  our  custom  in  these 
meetings,  will  be  the  presentation  of  those  proposed  for  member- 
ship in  the  Association.  The  Secretary  has  quite  a  list  of  them, 
and  I  will  ask  him  to  read  their  names  and  the  Companies  they 
represent. 

The  Secretary — -The  list  of  applications  is  as  follows: 

NEW  MEMBERS 

Lloyd  O.  Mayer,  San  Francisco,  special  agent  Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

Adolph  Ehrhorn,  Portland,  Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

Chas.  H.  Templin,  Seattle,  special  agent  Miller,  Henley  &  Scott 

Victor  E.  Dawson,  Los  Angeles,  Miller,  Henley  &  Scott 

Hugh  Cobnrn,  Salt  Lake,  special  agent  Insurance   Co.    North  America 

Ray  Ellis,  Fresno,  "  " 

Harry  Thompson,  Sacramento.  "  •'  ■* 

Philip    Feeley,    San  Francisco,  Siipt*  Met.  Dept.  Ins   Co.  North  Am. 

A.  B.  Doolin,        "  "  "        Inland  Marine       '.' 
Robert  Sherrard,                "         ,    "       special  agent  "         " 
Jay  Evans,  San  Francisco,  Supt.  Agencies                   "       "         " 
F.  U.  Hickok,  San  Francisco,  Inspector  Board  of  Fire  Under' s 

B.  C.  Bergen,  "  Investigator     "  "  ," 
Fred  H.  Classen 

\V.  K.  Chetwood,  Los  Angeles,  special  agent  auto  department 

Ph.  of  London  and  Ph.  Assur.  Ltd. 
D.  Ross  Atkinson,  Portland,  special  agent  Norwich  Union 
P.  B»  Churchill,  Helena,  special  agent  Norwich  Union 
Philip  Beck,  Portland,  special  agent  California  Ins.  Co. 
D.  M.  Christian,  San  Francisco,  special  agent  California  Ins,  Co. 

C.  F.  Wieland,  San  Francisco,  adjuster 

Edward  Randall,  San  Francisco,  Auditor  Fireman's  Fund 

G.N.Ryan,  "         "         Asst.  Auditor     " 

C.  D.  Wentworth,  Spokane*  Br.  Manager  Fire  Prevention  Bureau 

R.  W.  Montandon,  Tacoma, 

Thomas  Larke,  Butte,  "  "  " 

Geo.  J.  Ferris,  San  Francisco,  special  agent  Continental 

Stanley  McPherson,  San  Francisco,      "  " 

C.  M.  Seeley,  "  Pres.  Seeley  &  Co. 
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L.  B.  Daniels,      San  Francisco, 
C.  J.  Sullivan, 
J.  A.  Cassidy, 
A.  L.  Knesel, 
J.  H.  Prickett, 

E.  W.  Williams, 
Edwin  Pendrey,  Helena,  Mont., 
Wm.  C.  Carlyon,  Los  Angeles, 

G.  S.  Pettis,  San  Francisco,  Asst.  Mgr.  H 

W.  W.  Keith,    " 

Robert  L.  Hunter, 

0.  W.  Bryant, 

Walter  G.  Muek, 

R.  L.  Madden, 

F.  E.  Murray, 


Mgr.  Seeley  &  Co. 

special  agent  Seeley  &  Co. 

special  agent      "         " 

special  agent     "         " 

chief  accountant  Alverson  Agency 

manager  loss  dept.     "  " 

special  agent  " 


M.  Newhall  &  Co. 
special  agent  "  " 

special  agent  "  " 

special  agent 

manager  loss  dept.  Sun  of  London 
head  accountant         " 
mgr.  city  dept.  "  " 

Frank  Pliipps,  San  Francisco,  mgr.  city  dept.  Bankers  &  Shippers 

Walter  Woodward,         "  special  agent 

H.  L.  Vorse,  Portland, 

Grant  R.  Brown,  Great  Falls,  Mon.,  state  agent  Liv.  &  Lon.  &  Globe 

M.  B.  Booth  by,  Salt  Lake,  special  agent  Home  of  N.  Y. 

R.  B.  Mathews,  San  Francisco,  manager  imp.  risk  dept.  Home  of  N.  Y. 

S.  R.  Aitken, 

Geo.  W.  Pohlmann,         ' 

J.  R.  Molony, 

F.  J.  Johnson,  " 

John  A.  Prinsen,  n 

J.  Val  Smith,  ' 

Geo.  Erlin, 

Thos.  F.  Ryan, 

Geo.  W.  Acton,  " 


special  agent  Home  of  N.  Y. 
mgr.  auto  dept.     "  " 

gen'l  mgr.  auto  dept.  of  Hartford  Fire 
Vice  Pres.  Central  Fire  Office 
special  agent     "         "       " 
adjuster  auto  dept.  Fireman's  Fund 


"  mgr.  statis'l  dept.  " 

supt.  city  dept.  Norwich  Union 
Richard  M.  Carr,  Portland,  special  agent  Phoenix  of  London 
.  J.  E.  Rourke,  San  Francisco,     "         ;i         Royal  Ins.  Co. 
F.  \V.  Andrews,  Los  Angeles,     il         "         London  &  Lancashire 
Frank  W.  White,    Los  Angeles,    special  agent  North  British  &  Merc. 
E.  E.  Weeks,  Fresno,  adjuster 

Walter  Cox,  San  Francisco,  special  agent  Guardian 
C.  C.  Price,  Dillon,  special  agent  Selbach  &  Deans 
L.  F.  Kelsey,  San  Francisco,  manager  auto  dept.  Selbach  &  Deans 
Herbert  F.  Rohrback,  San  Francisco,  chief  examiner  Merchants  Fire 
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E.  M,  Davis,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  secretary  Arizona  Fire 

C.  N.  Cusick,  San  Francisco,  special  agent  G.  H.  Tyson  Office 

NEW   HONORARY   MEMBERS 

Bernard  Froiseth,  Honolulu,  secretary  Honolulu  Board 
Reginald  G.  Moss,  San  Francisco,  Underwriters'  Report 
Leonard  F.  McElroy,     " 

Lloyd  S.  Day,  Denver,  special  agent  Rocky  Mountain  Und.  Ass'n 
L.  H.  Simonton,   Denver,   manager        "  " 


The  President — You  have  heard  read  by  the  Secretary, 
gentlemen,  the  list  of  those  proposed  for  membership  in  the 
Association.  What  is  your  pleasure?  I  believe  it  will  be  in 
order  to  move  that  they  be  elected  upon  one  ballot. 

The  Secretary — I  think,  Mr.  President,  it  is  customary  to 
move  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  in  favor  of  the  election  to 
membership  of  the  persons  whose  names  have  been  read. 

The  President — Will  some  one  make  such  a  motion? 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton — It  would  seem  to  be  entirely  in  order, 
Mr.  President,  and  no  other  person  rising,  I  move  that  the 
Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the  election  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  have  just  been  read. 

The  President. — You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  those  in 
favor  of  it  will  say  Aye.  Opposed,  No.  The  Ayes  have  it,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Secretary — The  ballot  is  cast,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  favor 
of  the  election  of  the  gentlemen  named. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  introduce  to  yourself  and  the  members  of  the 
Association  present,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Day,  who  is  President  of  the 
Vancouver  Island  Fire  Underwriters  Association. 
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The  President — Mr.  Day,  we  are  very  glad  indeed  to  welcome 
you,  and  I  should  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  come  to 
the  platform  and  say  a  few  words  to  your  good  friends  and 
brothers  in  crime.      (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  MR,  ROBERT  S.  DAY. 
President  of  Vancouver  Island  Fire  Underwriters  Association. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — My  friend,  Mr.  Thornton, 
without  a  word  of  warning,  has  sprung  a  complete  surprise  upon 
me,  and  here  I  am  called  upon  without  any  preparation  to  ad- 
dress ycu.  I  cordially  thank  you  for  the  welcome  given  me  on 
this  my  first  visit  to  San  Francisco.  I  represent  the  smallest 
tariff  association  on  the  continent,  one  which  has  come  down 
from  the  first  board  formed  in  British  Columbia,  has  survived  in 
one  form  or  another  many  vicissitudes,  and  is  today,  we  are  told, 
conducting  its  business  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  companies. 
Originally  a  board  of  agents  were  transformed  into  a  board  of 
companies  by  a  process  that  was  somewhat  painful  to  a  few,  but 
was  necessary  and  beneficial.  Unlike  you,  masters  of  your  own 
destinies,  we  having  to  report  to  and  being  controlled  by  com- 
panies centered  in  Montreal,  Toronto,  San  Francisco,  Hartford, 
and  other  places  as  far  away  from  us  as  most  of  those  named  are 
from  one  another,  have  been  moulded  and  formed  after  the  hearts 
of  managers,  we  are  a  conglomeration,  and  yet  are  thoroughly 
homogeneous. 

From  my  earliest  days  in  fire  insurance  work,  I  have  always 
heard  that  San  Francisco  managers  are  good  men  to  work  under. 
Indeed,  I  have  heard  men  say  that  they  would  far  sooner  report 
to  San  Francisco  than  to  Eastern  Canada,  Such  has  not  been 
my  experience.  I  have  never  reported  here,  and  have  had  most 
perfect  satisfaction  with  my  Eastern  managers.  With  the  growth 
of  Canada  they  have  come  into  closer  touch  with  conditions,  and 
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have  been  able  to  supply  that  help  which  in  earlier  years  could 
be  more  readily  given  from  here  than  from  Quebec  or  Ontario. 

In  our  Association  we  have  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  agents, 
from  the  tried  and  experienced  Company  man  to  the  newcomer 
who  knows  next  to  nothing  of  insurance,  and  who  can  barely 
manage  to  write  a  policy  with  credit.  In  the  earlier  days  when 
the  first  wave  of  non-tariff  competition  from  Eastern  Canada 
reached  our  Province,  some  of  these  good  fellows  got  seriously 
alarmed  about  their  premium  incomes,  and  one  man  with  even 
less  knowledge  of  law  than  he  had  of  insurance,  gave  notice  that 
at  the  next  monthly  meeting  he  would  move  "That  every  policy 
issued  by  every  Company  a  member  of  this  Association  shall  have 
stamped  upon  it  'In  the  event  of  the  assured  effecting  any  insur- 
ance in  a  non-board  Company  upon  the  property  insured  by  this 
policy,  this  insurance  shall  immediately  cease  and  determine.'  v 
This  notice  got  upon  the  minutes  and  got  no  further. 

Today  we  have  other  questions  agitating  us,  one  of  the 
most  recent  of  which  is  still  troubling  some  minds,  namely, 
"Who  is  to  vote  for  a  Company?  Its  authorized  agent,  or  its 
manager?"  It  arose  through  the  presence  of  a  special  agent  from 
Vancouver  at  a  meeting,  wThen  a  matter  considered  of  vital  im- 
portance to  Victoria  was  under  discussion.  We  are  tenacious 
of  our  rights,  and  the  old  spirit  of  "What  we  have,  we'll  hold''  is 
strong  within  us. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  anticipate  a  very  pleasant 
and  profitable  time  in  your  midst,  and  again  thank  you  for  your 
cordial  welcome.      (Applause.) 

The  President — It  has  indeed  been  a  pleasure  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Day.  It  is  not  often  that  we  have  so  pleasant  a  digression 
from  the  program. 

We  will  now  listen  to  an  address  on  "Rice  Mills,''  by  Mr. 
R.  E.  Swearingen,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau. 
Let  me  introduce  to  you  Mr.  SwTearingen.      (Applause.) 
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RICE    MILLS 

By    R.    E.    Swearingen,    Chief    Engineer,    Fire    Prevention    Bureau    of    the 

Pacific. 

Mr.    President    and    Members: 

One  result  of  the  recent  world  war  was  to  demonstrate  the  food  value 
of  rice,  which  has  been  the  principal  diet  of  the  Orientals,  but  which  has 
had  a  very  limited  use  among  white  people.  What  this  means  to  Cali- 
fornia is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1919  her  rice  crop  had  a  value  of 
$4,000,000   in    excess   of    her    gold   output. 

Previous  to  i860  the  growing  of  rice  in  the  United  States  was  lim- 
ited to  South  Carolina  and  the  neighboring  states,  but  since  that  time 
Louisiana,  Texas  and  Arkansas  have  been  the  principal  producers,  and 
practically  none  is  now  raised  in  the  South  Atlantic  states.  It  has  been 
produced  in  California  in  very  small  quantities  for  many  years,  but  it 
was  not  until  1910  that  it  was  grown  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  it  did 
not  pass  the  experimental  stage  until  19 14.  Since  that  time  the  steady 
increase    in    our    production    of    rice   has    been    remarkable. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreage  and  production  of  rice  in 
California    since    1910,    and   the    farm   value   since    1914: 

Year  Acreage  Production  Value 

Bushels 

1910 100 3,300 

1911 150 6,000 

1912 .  .        1,400 70,000 

1913 6,100 293,000 

1914 15,000 800,000 $      800,000 

191 5 34,000 2,268,000 $  2,041,000 

1916 58,000 3,422,000 $  2,545,000 

1917 83,000 5,644,000 $  9,800,000 

1918 106,220 7,011,000 $13,321,000 

1919 *i40,ooo *7, 700,000 *$2i,ooo,ooo 

^Estimated    by    California    Rice    Growers'    Association. 
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For  the  past  three  years  only  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas 
have  produced  more  rice  than  California.  Louisiana  alone  grows  an  ap- 
preciable amount  more  than  California,  and  in  five  or  ten  years  the  latter 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  greatest  producer.  Today  our  rice  is  being  ex- 
ported   to    all    corners    of    the    world,    including    China    and    Japan. 

Rice  is  grown  on  low,  level  and  easily  irrigated  lands,  and  requires 
an  abundance  of  irrigating  water.  It  is  planted  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  first  of  April,  and  is  irrigated  three  times  until  the  stalk  is  five  or  six 
inches  high,  when  water  is  turned  on  the  field  and  kept  there  continuously 
until  ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  cutting  time,  which  occurs  in  the  latter 
part   of   September   and    October. 

The  principal  rice  producing  counties  are  Glenn,  Colusa,  Butte  and 
Yolo.  Some  is  raised  in  Merced,  Stanislaus,  Sutter,  Yuba  and  Kern  coun- 
ties. An  average  of  thirty  ioo-pound  sacks  of  rice  is  produced  per  acre 
in  California,  but  this  average  fell  to  about  23  sacks  in  1919.  The  quality 
was  better  and  the  price  higher,  now  between  seven  and  eighfc  dollars 
per  hundred  pounds.  Surveys  have  established  the  fact  that  there  arc 
1,200,000  acres  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  suitable  for 
raising  rice,  but  I  doubt  if  this  figure  will  ever  be  approached  because 
the  acreage  will  be  limited  by  the  amount  of  water  available  for  irrigation 
purposes.  Another  feature  which  will  limit  the  acreage  is  the  fact  that 
after  three  or  four  years  of  use  rice  lands  become  foul  with  water  grass 
and    at    present    no    successful    means    of    eradicating    it    is    known. 

After  being  thrashed,  rice  is  known  as  paddy  or  rough  rice,  and  con- 
sists of  the  white,  starchy  body  of  the  grain  itself,  to  which  is  firmly  at- 
tached several  layers  of  thin  light-brown  bran,  outside  of  which  is  a 
hard,  loosely  attached  covering  known  as  hull,  shell  or  chaff.  The  object 
of  milling  is  to  remove  the  inedible  hull  and  to  polish  the  grain,  the 
latter  processes  causing  the  removal  of  most  of  the  bran.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  here  the  distinction  between  flour  and  rice  mills,  for,  although 
they  have  some  features  in  common,  they  are  fundamentally  different.  The 
object  of  a  flour  mill  is  to  grind  the  grain  as  fine  as  possible,  while  in 
a   rice  mill   every   effort   is   made   to  keep   the   grain   unbroken. 

There  are  between  fifteen  and  twenty  rice  mills  in  the  State,  about 
half  of  which  are  located  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  half  located 
around  San  Francisco  Bay.  This  article  has  been  written  with  these  mills 
in  mind  after  personal  inspection.  Most  of  our  mills  are  of  ordinary  joisted 
brick  construction,   and   only   a  few   are   frame  or   metal   clad.      Several    have 
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heavy  plank  and  timber  floors  and  four  are  of  fire-resistive  reinforced 
concrete  construction.  All  of  these  mills  have  been  installed  within  the 
last  six  years,  and  are  thoroughly  modern  in  equipment,  though  many 
are  located  in  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  flour  mills  or  other  class 
of  risk.  Most  of  them  are  four  stories  in  height  without  basement,  but 
some  are  three  or  five  stories.  Stairways  are  generally  enclosed  and  there 
are  no  ordinary  freight  elevators,  but  floors  are  pierced  by  numerous 
elevators,    spouts    and    conveyors. 

The  milling  season  usually  starts  in  November  and  lasts  until  April 
or  May,  but  is  sometimes  extended.  The  slack  season  during  summer  is 
spent  in  overhauling  and  repairing  machinery  and  equipment.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  operate  the  mill  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours  daily,  except 
Sundays,  throughout  most  of  the  season.  The  milling  capacities  of  these 
mills   run    from    iooo   to   6000   bags    per   24-hour    day. 

Processes 

The  principal  processes  carried  on  in  the  milling  of  rice  are:  Re- 
ceiving and  storage  of  paddy  or  rough  rice,  paddy  cleaning,  drying,  stone 
hulling  or  shelling,  hull  separating,  paddy  separating,  hull  disposal,  bran 
removal,  pearling,  bran  separating,  polishing,  flour  grinding,  coating, 
grading,  sacking,  rice  storage  and  feed  grinding.  These  processes,  or  the 
"mill  flow,"  as  the  millers  term  it,  vary  somewhat  in  minor  detail,  but 
the    principal    operations    are    present    in    all    mills. 

Paddy  Storage 

Paddy  is  received  at  the  mill  in  burlap  bags  holding  100  pounds  each, 
and  is  generally  stored  in  an  adjoining  warehouse  while  in  the  bags.  In 
some  mills  the  paddy  is  emptied  from  the  bags  and  stored  in  bulk  in 
crib   constructed   wooden    bins   or    in    steel    tanks. 

Drying 

Rough  rice  is  often  received  at  the  mill  with  too 'much  moisture  for 
efficient  milling,  and  for  this  reason  many  mills  are  now  installing  driers, 
although  this  season's  crop  does  not  require  drying.  These  driers  are  of  sheet 
metal  construction  and  the  paddy  is  dried  by  warm  air  which  is  blown 
up  through  it  as  it  falls  down  over  a  series  of  slanting  shelves.  Air  is 
warmed   by   steam   coils. 
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Paddy  Cleaning 

Paddy  is  conveyed  to  the  mills  as  needed,  by  means  of  a  screw  or 
belt  conveyor  or  by  trucks.  It  is  emptied  into  a  receiving  elevator  boot 
on  the  first  floor  and  elevated  to  the  top  floor  of  the  mill,  where  straw, 
weeds,  seeds,  earth  and  other  foreign  matter  must  first  be  removed.  These 
impurities  are  removed  by  means  of  separators  similar  to  those  used  in 
cleaning  grain  in  flour  mills  and  grain  elevators.  Coarse  impurities  are 
taken  out  by  shaking  shoes  or  screens  and  the  dust  and  fine  refuse  are 
removed  by  air  fans  connected  to  dust  collectors.  A  bearder  or  clipper 
is   used    in    some    mills   to   remove    the    beards    and    stems    from    the    hulls. 

Hulling 

The  cleaned  rough  rice  is  then  ready  for  the  first  real  milling  pro- 
cess, which  is  the  removal  of  the  outside  hull  in  the  shelling  stones.  These 
are  double  circular  iron  discs  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  faced  with  em- 
ery, between  which  the  paddy  passes  from  a  hopper  in  the  center.  The 
stones  are  set  horizontally  and  one  (usually  the  upper)  revolves  while 
the  other  is  stationary.  The  space  between  the  stones  is  adjustable  and 
is  regulated  so  that  it  is  slightly  less  than  the  length  of  the  grain.  The 
action  of  the  tones  whirls  the  paddy  on  end  and  grinds  off  the  tips,  thereby 
allowing  the  hulls  to  drop  from  the  rice.  In  order  to  avoid  breakage,  the 
paddy  must  be  touched  by  the  stones  very  lightly.  If  the  stones  are  set 
too  close  together  considerable  rice  will  be  broken,  and  if  set  too  far  apart 
a  large  percentage  of  the  paddy  will  not  be  hulled.  The  best  practice 
is  to  set  the  stones  so  that  the  larger  grains  will  not  be  broken,  although 
this    allows    some    paddy    to    go    through    without    being    hulled. 

Hull  Separating 

The  mixture  of  paddy,  rice  and  loose  hulls  from  the  stones  contains 
some  bran,  and  the  latter  is  next  removed  by  means  of  a  reel,  a  hollow, 
rotating  cylinder  covered  with  a  screen,  through  which  the  bran  drops. 
The  hulls  are  then  taken  out  by  means  of  a  separator  similar  to  the  one 
used  to  clean  the  original  paddy.  This  leaves  a  mixture  of  rough  and 
hulled    rice. 

Brown  Rice 

The  hulled  rice  is  known  as  brown  rice,  as  most  of  the  bran  is  still  on 
the   grain,   giving   it  a   brownish   color.      Brown    rice    is   said    to  be   the    most 
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nutritious  form  of  the  cereal,  but  it  takes  longer  to  cook  and  has  a  dif- 
ferent taste  from  that  which  is  polished  in  subsequent  milling  processes. 
It  is  used  to  a  very  limited  extent  The  Oriental  disease  of  beri-beri  is 
caused  by  a  diet  of  polished  rice  almost  exclusively,  and  can  be  cured 
by  substituting  brown  rice  or  by  means  of  an  extract  of  rice  bran  or 
rice    polish. 

Paddy  Separating 

A  large  proportion  of  the  paddy  is  shelled  in  the  operation  of  the 
stones  as  described  above,  but  there  is  always  a  portion  of  smaller  sized 
paddy  which  is  not,  and  this  must  be  removed  from  the  brown  rice.  This 
separation  is  done  in  a  machine  known  as  a  paddy  separator.  This  is 
a  flat  table-like  shaker  with  several  tiers  of  zig-zag  divisions  or  channels 
across  the  width  of  the  machine,  all  set  at  a  slight  angle.  The  mixture 
of  paddy  and  rice  is  fed  to  the  separator  in  a  central  feed  box,  from 
which  it  passes  into  the  different  divisions.  The  oscillating  motion  of  the 
machine  causes  the  lighter  paddy  to  climb  upward  from  the  central  feed 
into  a  trough  at  the  upper  side,  while  the  rice  works  down  to  another 
trough  along  the  lower  side.  Paddy  separators  are  usually  built  in  pairs 
and  operated  tandemlike.  They  are  made  of  sheet  iron  and  wood  on  a 
metal  frame  and  are  generally  shaken  at  a  speed  of  ioo  revolutions  per 
minute.  Wet  or  heavy  rice  requires  greater  speed  for  separation.  The 
paddy  is  sent  back  to  a  second  set  of  shelling  stones,  set  closer  together 
than  the  first.  The  brown  rice  from  the  second  shelling  is  then  cleaned 
and  mixed  with  that  from  the  paddy  separator  and  is  ready  for  the  next 
process. 

Hull  Disposal 

Rice  hulls  form  about  20  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  rough  rice,  and 
are  nearly  as  bulky,  so  that  their  disposal  is  a  problem  to  the  miller,  as 
they  have  no  economic  value.  They  are  of  little  or  no  value  as  a  stock 
food,  and  practically  none  as  a  fertilizer.  In  most  mills  they  are  blown 
to  a  detached  shed  and  then  trucked  away  to  a  dump  pile.  A  pile  of 
hulls  will  burn  slowly  on  the  outside  of  the  pile,  but  the  large  percentage 
of  ash  formed  soon  prevents  the  interior  from  burning.  Two  mills  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley  are  burning  hulls  successfully  in  their  boilers  and 
using  the  steam  for  power  purposes.  This  is  done  by  burning  fuel  oil 
with   the   hulls    and    using   a   steam   injector   in    the   hull    feed    pipe    to   form 
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a  forced  draft  and  spread  the  hulls  out  evenly.  The  high  percentage 
of  ash  in  the  hulls  requires  a  special  ash  conveyor  in  continuous  operation 
to  prevent  the  fire  box  from  being  clogged.  One  South  San  Francisco 
mill  blows  the  hulls  to  a  brick  incinerator,  where  they  are  burned  by 
means  of  a  forced  draft.  The  ashes  drop  through  a  grate  onto  a  pan 
and  are  washed  away  by  a  continuous  flow  of  water.  This  method  is 
hardly  practical  in  the  majority  of  mills,  as  the  disposal  of  the  ashes  pre- 
sents   a    second    problem. 

Bran  Removal 

The  next  step  in  milling  is  removaj  of  the  bran  in  the  huller,  which 
term  is  a  misnomer,  as  the  rice  has  been  hulled.  The  name  probably 
comes  from  a  larger  machine  known  as  a  plantation  huller,  which  was 
at  one  time  used  in  Louisiana  for  removing  both  hull  and  bran.  The 
object  of  the  huller  is  to  remove  the  outer  coating  or  bran.  The  huller 
consists  of  a  corrugated  cylinder  or  shaft  revolving  within  a  short  hori- 
zontal grooved  cylinder,  all  enclosed  in  an  outside  metal  casing  mounted 
on  iron  legs.  It  can  be  easily  distinguished  by  its  resemblance  to  a  large 
sausage  grinder.  Rice  is  fed  through  a  hopper  at  one  end  and  is  scoured 
and  rubbed  together  as  it  passes  between  the  shaft  and  cylinder  before 
passing  out  the  other  end  of  the  machine.  The  rubbing  and  scouring  re 
moves   most    of    the    bran,    which    passes    out    with    the    rice. 

Bran  Separating 

The  bran  and  rice  from  the  huller  must  then  be  separated,  and  this 
is  usually  done  in  a  separator  of  the  revolving  reel  type.  This  machine 
is  built  up  of  a  hexagonal,  or  octagonal,  wooden  frame,  covered  with  a 
wire  screen,  enclosed  in  an  outside  wooden  casing.  The  reel  is  set  at  an 
angle  and  is  slowly  revolved  so  that  as  the  rice  is  fed  at  the  upper  end 
it  works  its  way  to  the  lower,  and  the  bran  works  out  through  the  wire 
screen  to  a  trough  at  the  bottom,  from  which  it  is  removed  by  a  screw 
conveyor. 

Another  type  of  bran  separator,  known  as  a  disc  aspirator,  is  now  being 
used  extensively,  and  is  said  to  be  very  efficient  for  removing  the  finer 
particles.  The  machine  consists  of  two  sheet-iron  cylinders  with  a  re- 
volving disc  just  below  the  inner  cylinder  and  an  air  space  between  the 
two.  The  rice  and  bran  falls  upon  the  center  of  the  revolving  disc,  which 
throws  them  to  the   outer   edge   in   a  thin   stream,   where   air   is  being   drawn 
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up  between  the  cylinders  by  means  of  a  blower.  The  bran  is  drawrn 
up  by  the  air  and  the  rice  falls  into  a  spout  below.  These  aspirators  are 
usually  built   in   pairs. 

The  rice  is  then  sent  back  through  a  second  set  of  hullers  which 
removes  another  coat  of  bran,  and  the  bran  thus  removed  is  taken  out 
by    a    second   bran    separator. 

Pearling 

In  some  mills  a  part  of  the  bran  is  removed  in  what  is  known  as  a 
pearler,  which  may  take  the  place  of  the  second  set  of  hullers.  The  pearl- 
ing cone  consists  of  a  cylinder,  shaped  like  the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  set 
inside  of  a  heavy  metal  screen,  and  all  enclosed  in  an  outside  casing. 
The  cylinder  is  faced  with  emery  and  mounted  on  a  shaft — vertical  in 
large  machines  and  horizontal  in  small  ones.  Rice  is  fed  from  above 
and  as  it  passes  between  the  cone  and  sieve  is  rubbed  or  scoured  before 
passing  out  beneath.  The  severity  of  the  scouring  is  varied  by  adjusting 
the    cone.     The   bran    or   cone   meal    is   then   removed. 

Rice  Bran 

The  bran  which  is  removed  in  the  various  stages  of  milling  is  a  very 
valuable  stock  food,  although  it  must  be  mixed  with  other  foods  to  make 
a  balanced  ration.  Bran  is  packed  in  burlap  bags  at  the  rice  mill  and 
sold  for  that  purpose.  One  or  two  mills  are  equipped  writh  driers  for 
drying  the  bran  before  sacking  it.  These  are  slowly  revolving  steel  drums 
heated   by   steam  pipes. 

Cooling 

In  the  hullers  and  pearlers  the  rice  becomes  rather  warm  and  more 
brittle;  for  this  reason  rice  from  the  bran  separators  is  run  into  a  bin 
known  as  the  cooling  bin  or  floor,  where  it  remains  for  a  while  and 
reaches  a  uniform  temperature.  Rice  is  naturally  brittle  and  sudden 
changes  in  temperature  during  the  milling  processes  ma<kes  it  more  so 
and  results  in  increased  breakage.  Another  reason  for  collecting  the  rice 
at  this  point  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  machine  which  performs  the  next 
milling  step  handles  rice  more  rapidly  than  the  hullers  and  pearling 
cones.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  store  the  rice  from  the  latter  machines 
until  enough  has  accumulated  to  insure  a  uniform  flow  of  rice  to  the 
brush    machine. 
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The  rice  is  now  almost  pure  white  in  color  but  rather  rough  and 
still  has  some  of  the  inner  bran  coat  (middling)  clinging  to  it.  The  rice 
is  run  through  a  brush  or  polishing  machine,  where  it  is  given  a  smooth, 
glossy  finish,  and  the  polish  or  middling  removed.  The  brush  is  made  01 
a  wooden  cylinder,  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  to  which  are  attached 
vertical  strips  of  soft  leather;  the  cylinder  is  mounted  on  an  upright  steel 
shaft  and  revolved  within  another  cylinder  of  close  mesh  wire  screen, 
the  whole  enclosed  in  an  outside  casing  of  wood  or  sheet  metal  supported 
on  legs  about  three  feet  above  the  floor.  The  strips  of  leather  are  about 
six  inches  wide  and  are  tacked  to  the  wooden  cylinder  along  one  side, 
leaving  five  inches  to  overlap  the  adjacent  strips  and  to  rub  against  the 
wire  mesh  as  the  inner  cylinder  is  rotated  at  from  200  to  300  revolutions 
per  minute.  Rice  is  fed  to  the  space  between  two  cylinders  through  a 
spout  at  the  top,  and  is  rubbed  against  the  screen  by  the  leather.  This 
rubbing  or  scouring  forces  the  fine  particles  of  polish  through  the  screen 
to  the  outside  chamber,  from  which  it  is  withdrawn  through  a  spout  at 
the  bottom.  The  polished  rice  is  drawn  off  through  another  spout.  Some 
heat  is  generated  in  this  machine,  and  the  rice  is  therefore  cooled  by  a 
blower  system,  which  also  carries  away  the  fine  dust.  The  polish  from 
the  brush  machine  is  valuable  as  animal  feed  and  is  packed  in  bags  and 
sold    for    that   purpose. 

The  rice,  as  it  leaves  the  brush  machine,  is  suitable  for  consumption, 
but  is  not  marketed  in  that  stage,  as  some  of  it  has  been  broken  in  passing 
through  the  various  milling  processes.  The  broken  rice  is  just  as  valuable 
as  a  food,  but  does  not  command  as  high  a  price  on  the  market,  and 
it  must  be  removed.  Most  of  the  breakage  occurs  in  the  hullers  and 
brush  machine,  and  some  in  the  shelling  stones;  a  small  percentage  occurs 
in  all  machines,  some  even  in  the  spouts  and  bins  if  it  gets  too  warm.  The 
three  principal  grades  of  rice,  according  to  size,  are:  (1)  head  rice,  (2) 
screenings,  (3)  brewers'  rice;  further  subdivisions  are  made  when  de- 
sired. Head  rice  is  that  wThich  is  unbroken,  but  it  sometimes  contains 
broken  grains  larger  than  three-fourths.  Screenings  consist  of  brokefri 
grains  larger  than  one-fourth.  Brewers'  rice  is  that  less  than  one-quarter 
the  whole    grain    in    size. 

Brewers'  rice  gets  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  used  by  brewers 
in  making  beer.  It  is  evidently  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  near  beer  than 
in  the  genuine,  for  its  market  price  today  is  greater  than  ever.  Brewers' 
rice  is  the  first  grade  to  be  removed,  and  is  done  by  running  all  the  rice 
through    a   brewer's    reel,    a   revolving    reel    similar    to   the    bran    reel.      The 
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screen  is  of  such  a  size  as  to  let  the  brewers'  rice  drop  through,  but  retains 
the  larger  grains.  Brewers'  rice  must  be  granulated  or  ground  very 
coarse  before  use  in  a  brewery,  and  this  is  often  done  in  the  rice  mill  in 
the  brewers'  roll,  which  is  similar  to  a  flour  roll  but  with  the  rolls  set 
farther    apart. 

The  next  machine  of  the  grading  system  is  the  grading  reel,  which 
resembles  the  bran  reel.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  frame  of  wood  or 
metal,  divided  into  three  or  four  sections,  each  covered  with  a  wire 
screen  of  different  sized  mesh.  This  cylinder  is  enclosed  in  an  outside 
body  and  is  revolved  on  an  axis  at  a  slight  angle  from  the  horizontal. 
Rice  enters  the  reel  at  the  upper  end  and  works  its  way  toward  the  other 
over  the  various  sized  screens.  The  different  sizes  of  rice  pass  througn 
the  different  screens  and  are  caught  in  separate  troughs  at  the  bottom. 
The  finer  screenings  are  removed  in  the  reel,  and  the  final  stage  in 
grading  is  to  separate  the  head  rice,  which  is  done  in  a  set  of  indented 
grading  cylinders,  sometimes  known  as  cockle  cylinders  from  their  fre- 
quent use  in  flour  mills  to  remove  cockle  from  wheat.  These  cylinders 
are  mounted  in  sets  of  from  three  to  nine  on  heavy  wooden  frames.  They 
are  made  of  sheet  zinc,  the  entire  surfaces  of  which  are  filled  with  small 
depressions  or  indents  from  the  inside.  The  cylinders  are  set  at  a  slight 
angle,    and    mounted    so   they    can    be    rotated. 

Rice  enters  the  upper  cylinder  at  its  upper  end,  and  as  it  is  tumbled 
over  the  smaller  sizes  are  caught  in  the  depressions  and  carried  around 
until  they  drop  out  by  gravity  and  are  caught  on  a  pan  or  apron,  from 
which  they  are  removed  by  a  conveyor  and  spouted  away.  The  remaining 
rice  drops  into  another  cylinder  in  which  the  depressions  are  slightly 
larger,  where  the  next  larger  size  grains  are  removed.  In  this  way  any 
desired  grading  can  be  made.  The  rice  is  now  ready  to  be  packed  and 
stored  for  marketing.  From  the  grading  system  the  rice  is  spouted  to 
the  first  floor  of  the  mill,  where  it  is  packed  in  burlap  bags  holding  ico 
pounds  each,  in  which  it  is  stored  in  the  warehouse.  It  is  usually  weighed 
in    automatic    scales,    and    the   bags   sewed    by   electric    power   machines. 

Rice  Flour 

Instead  of  being  ground  for  use  in  a  brewery,  brewers'  rice  is 
often  ground  into  flour  at  the  rice  mill  in  a  flour  roll  and  then  purified, 
and  many  of  our  mills  are  equipped  to  do  this.  During  the  war,  when 
wheat   flour   substitutes   were    necessary,    considerable    rice   flour    was   ground 
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for  that  purpose,  but  the  present  high  price  of  brewers'  rice  makes  it  more 
profitable  to  sell  the  latter  instead  of  milling  it.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  single  mill  in  California  is  grinding  rice  flour  this  season,  and  I  douoi 
if    much   will   be    ground    in    the   future. 

Coating 

Most  of  the  rice  consumed  in  this  country  is  the  ''natural"  rice  from 
the  brush  machine,  but  some,  and  particularly  that  which  is  exported,  is 
coated  with  glucose  and  talc  to  give  it  a  very  glossy  finish.  Brewers' 
rice    is   never   coated. 

Most  mills  coat  from  10  to  50  per  cent  of  their  output  of  screenings 
and  head  rice,  the  coating  being  done  before  grading.  The  coating  ts 
done  in  a  trumble,  a  large  wooden  cylinder  about  four  feet  in  diameter, 
supported  by  outside  rollers  set  at  a  slight  angle  from  the  floor.  A  small 
percentage  of  glucose  and  talc  is  mixed  with  the  rice  as  it  is  fed  to 
the  trumble  at  the  upper  end.  The  inside  surface  of  the  trumble  is  made 
uneven  with  wooden  strips  which  catch  the  rice  and  roll  it  over  and  over 
as  the  machine  is  turned  at  a  speed  of  about  twelve  re .  olutions  per 
minute. 

The  slow  rolling  of  the  rice  gives  it  a  high  polish  before  it  works 
its  way  out  at  the  lower  end.  The  trumble  is  often  warmed  by  a  steam 
or  hot  water  pipe  along  its  axis.  The  percentage  of  glucose  and  talc 
is  varied  as  desired.  The  rice  is  generally  run  through  a  second  trumble 
to  polish  it  further,  but  no  more  glucose  and  talc  are  added.  The  glucose 
is  heated  before  being  run  into  the  trumble,  the  heating  being  done  by 
steam,    gas    or    electricity. 

Feed  Grinding 

In  all  mills  there  is  more  or  less  undeveloped,  immature  and  other 
rice  received  which  is  undesirable  for  milling  purposes.  This  rice  is  re- 
moved in  the  paddy  cleaners  and  is  in  many  mills  ground  into  feed  on 
the  premises.  This  feed  grinding  is  done  in  an  attrition  machine.  This 
machine  consists  of  two  metal  discs,  set  at  a  slight  distance  apart  and 
enclosed  in  a  heavy  metal  case.  Discs  are  mounted  on  separate  shafts 
and  revolved  in  opposite  directions  at  speeds  of  1200  to  2400  revolutions 
per  minute  by  separate  belts  or  electric  motors.  The  shaft  of  one  disc  is 
adjustable  so  that  the  space  between  the  two  discs  may  be  changed.  The 
discs    have    grinding    surfaces    which    pulverize    the    rice    and    refuse    as    it 
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passes   between    them   from    a   hopper    above.      The    ground   stock   is    spouted 
out   the   bottom   to   a   bin   or   is    elevated   to   another   floor. 

Common  Hazards 

LIGHTING.  Electric  lights  should  be  installed  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  National  Electric  Code;  wiring  in  the  mill  itself  should 
be,  and  generally  is,  in  conduit.  Open  lights  such  as  gas  jets  or  oil 
lamps  should  never  be  used.  In  few,  if  any,  classes  of  risk  is  good  and 
safe  wiring  of  more   importance  than   in   rice  mills. 

HEAT.  Owing  to  our  mild  winter  climate,  rice  mills  are  not  heated 
except  in  the  office.  Steam  pipes,  electric  heaters,  coal  oil  burners  and 
stoves   are    used,    and    the   usual   precautions    should   be   taken    in    each   class. 

POWER.  Power  is  almost  exclusively  electric  from  outside  circuit, 
and  I  believe  this  to  be  by  far  the  most  desirable  form,  when  properly 
installed,  as  it  does  away  with  the  boiler  hazard  and  reduces  the  hazards 
of  bearings  and  shafting.  In  two  or  three  of  our  mills  the  power  is 
from  steam  engines,   but   the  boilers   are   wrell  cut  off. 

LUBRICATING  OILS.  Considerable  oil  and  grease  are  necessary 
for  lubricating  purposes,  but  their  storage  presents  but  little  hazard  when 
well   taken    care   of    in    a    good    room   provided    for   that   purpose. 

Special  Hazards 

As  brought  out  in  the  early  part  of  this  article,  many  features  of 
rice  mills  outwardly  resemble  those  of  flour  mills,  but  the  two  are  funda- 
mentally different.  On  account  of  this  difference,  the  dust  hazard  is  much 
less  in  a  rice  mill.  The  greatest  hazards  in  a  rice  mill  are  the  common 
ones  of  lack  of  cleanliness  and  bearings,  and  of  these  the  former  is  ot 
most  importance.  Cleanliness  depends  upon  two  things:  equipment  and 
housekeeping.  Properly  installed  dust  collectors  should  be  installed  on  aU 
cleaning  and  separating  machinery,  elevator  heads,  brush  machines,  and 
other  machines  where  dust  is  driven  off.  Many  spouts,  such  as  those  from 
shelling   stones,    should    also  be   connected   to   the   dust  collector   system. 

The  most  commonly  used  type  of  dust  collector  system  is  the  cyclop.". 
This  is  a  conical  sheet  metal  casing  to  which  the  dust  laden  air  is  blown 
through  metal  pipes  by  means  of  a  fan.  The  fine  dust  and  excess  air 
is  given  off  through  a  vent  at  the  top,  and  the  heavier  particles  drop 
through  an  outlet  below  into  a  bin.  These  cyclone  dust  collectors  are 
usually    located    on    the    top    floor   of    the   mill,    and    are    not    hazardous,    but 
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the  vent  for  the  fine  dust  should  always  lead  outside.  When  they  vent 
onto  the  roof,  the  latter  will  soon  be  covered  by  a  very  fine  dust,  which 
should  be  removed  frequently.  Air  compressors  are  an  aid  in  dustir.g  off 
shafting,  spouts  and  machinery.  A  poorly  managed  mill  with  a  good 
dust  collector  system  will  be  more  hazardous  than  one  with  power  equip- 
ment  in  charge  of  a  miller  who  takes  pride  in  keeping  his  plant  clean. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  most  of  the  machinery,  the  hazard  of  bear- 
ings is  one  of  the  most  important  features  to  be  examined  by  one  inspect- 
ing a  rice  mill.  Shaftings  should  be  properly  aligned  and  all  bearings 
accessible  and  kept  clean  and  well  oiled.  Without  proper  lubrication  a 
hot  box  will  develop,  with  the  consequent  danger  of  starting  a  fire.  There 
are  several  types  of  devices  for  oiling  bearings,  the  most  common  one  being 
that  known  as  a  self -oiler,  in  which  there  is  an  oil  reserve,  r  below  the 
bearing  from  which  the  oil  is  lifted  to  the  shaft  by  means  of  a  ring  or 
chain.  These  self-oilers  require  attention  about  once  a  week.  Another 
type  of  oiler  is  the  grease  compression  cup,  which  requires  frequent  at- 
tention. The  best  type  of  oiler  for  the  bearings  of  a  mill,  at  least  for 
all  except  very  fast  or  very  heavy  shafting,  is  known  as  the  Keystone. 
This  consists  of  a  metal  grease  cup  similar  to  a  compressed  cup  but  is 
entirely  automatic.  A  loose  fitting  copper  pin  rests  on  the  shaft  and 
extends  up  into  the  cup,  which  is  filled  with  a  thin  grease.  As  the 
shafting  gets  warm  the  heat  is  transmitted  to  the  grease  through  the  pin. 
This  causes  the  grease  to  flow  down  the  pin  to  the  shaft  as  needed.  Drip 
pans  should  be  provided  under  all  bearings  except  those  with  Keystone 
oilers.  I  have  never  observed  any  oil  dripping  from  bearings  of  the  latter 
type. 

The  polishing  brush  is  one  of  the  few  machines  which  introduces  any 
hazard  except  that  of  the  bearings.  In  this  machine  there  is  danger  of 
a  spark  being  struck  by  the  action  of  the  leather  against  the  screen  if 
it  is  operated  without  rice.  It  should  be  located  in  an  accessible  position 
and  an  attendant  should  be  near  at  all  times.  A  metal  outside  casing 
is   preferable   to   one   of   wood    and    reduces    the   hazard    considerably. 

The  attrition  machine  is  the  most  hazardous  machine  found  in  a  rice 
mill,  but  fortunately  only  a  few  of  our  mills  are  equipped  with  them. 
They  introduce  both  bearing  and  dust  hazards,  but  the  chief  danger  l\t6 
in  striking  a  spark  through  a  piece  of  metal  getting  in  the  feed  bcx  and 
being   struck   by    the    rapidly    revolving    discs. 

A    fire    started    here    is    liable    to    spread    to    other    parts    of     the     mill 
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through  the  finely  ground  material  in  the  discharge  spout.  If  possible1 
the  attrition  mill  should  be  located  in  a  detached  building,  in  which  case 
its  danger  is  of  no  great  concern.  Those  of  the  most  modern  type  are 
equipped  with  ball  bearings  and  are  practically  dust  proof.  A  special  feed 
box  is  used  to  prevent  choking,  and  all  stock  to  be  ground  should  have 
nails  and  other  metallic  objects  removed  by  a  magnetic  separator.  Ir  the 
discharge  spout  is  connected  directly  to  an  elevator  leg  a  fire  in  the  mill 
might  easily  spread,  but  this  can  be  avoided  by  introducing  a  choke  screw 
conveyor  between    the   mill    and   elevator. 

A  choke  conveyor  is  one  in  which  the  screw  is  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  outside  casing;  this  keeps  the  discharge  end  packed  with  material 
and   prevents    a   fire   from  flashing   or   running  through  it  into  the   elevator. 

The  elevators  present  the  same  hazard  as  in  other  cereal  mills,  the 
principal  danger  occurring  when  they  become  clogged  with  stock  or  are 
not  kept  clean  and  well  oiled.  The  strut  board  at  the  head  should  be 
inclined  so  that  any  material  falling  on  it  will  fall  back  into  the  "up" 
leg    and   not    accumulate    and    finally    choke    the    elevator. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  all  elevator  legs  and  spouts  constructed  of 
metal,  but  only  two  of  our  mills  are  so  equipped,  most  millers  preferring 
those  of  wood,  as  the  latter  do  not  sweat.  All  wooden  spouts  should  be 
metal  lined,  and  usually  are,  for  if  not  they  would  wear  out  in  a  short 
time. 

Construction 

Rice  mills  should  be  of  heavy  interior  construction,  witlh  enclosed 
stairs,  and  all  minor  floor  openings  protected  as  far  as  possible.  The 
warehouse  or  warehouses  should  be  either  well  detached,  or  have  standard 
cut-off  from  mill  without  openings  except  those  protected  by  double  ap- 
proved   auto  fire   doors. 

Protection 

Standpipes  and  hose,  water  casks  and  pails  and  chemical  extinguishers 
offer  fairly  good  protection  for  rice  mills,  and  should  be  installed.  Ap- 
proved watch  service  should  be  maintained  whenever  the  plant  is  not 
in    operation. 

On  account  of  the  numerous  spouts,  conveyors,  bins,  elevators  and 
blowers  always  present,  automatic  sprinkler  equipments  provide  a  some- 
what less  degree  of  protection  than  in  many  other  classes,  yet  there  is  no 
reason   why  this   protection   cannot  be  made   almost  positive.     In   sprinklered 
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mills    all    elevator    heads,    separators,    reels,    bins,    brush    machines    and    all 
concealed   spaces    should    be   equipped. 

One  undesirable  feature  of  most  of  our  California  mills  is  that  they 
are  located  outside  of  any  public  protection  or  in  country  towns  where 
such    protection    is    poor. 

Conclusion 

The  rice  growing  industry  in  California  has  passed  far  beyond  the 
experimental  stage,  and  the  rice  milling  industry  is  therefore  being  built 
on  a  firm  foundation,  which  should  preclude  any  danger  of  moral  hazard 
in  the  class  as  a  whole.  The  hazards  are  less  than  in  most  other  cereal 
mills,  the  most  important  ones  being  those  of  bearings  and  lack  of  clean- 
liness, both  of  which  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  most  of  the  mills  in 
California.  The  fire  record  of  this  class  has  been  exceptional,  for  I 
have  been  unable  to  learn  of  any  fire  which  has  resulted  in  a  claim  upon 
the    insurance   companies. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  such  risks  should  not  be  written 
freely  nor  why  a  company  is  not  justified  in  carrying  much  more  liberal 
lines   than   on    flour  mills.    (Applause.) 


The  President — Mr.  Swearingen  has  read  us  a  most  interest- 
ing paper.  I  am  sure  that  there  must  be  those  present  who 
desire  to  comment  upon  it.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
any  one  present.  I  know  Mr.  Swearingen  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  that  you  desire  to  ask,  as  he  has  made  a  very 
exhaustive  study  of  the  subject.  Hearing  no  response,  this 
concludes  the  morning's  program,  and  we  will  proceed  this  after- 
noon promptly  at  two  o'clock.  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  the 
banquet  will  be  held  tomorrow  night  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  not 
at  the  Palace,  as  originally  noted. 


SECOND  SESSION 


Tuesday,  January  13,  1920,  2:00  p.  m. 
The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  President — Before  proceeding  with  the  afternoon's 
program  as  printed,  I  want  to  say  something  regarding  Mr. 
Swearingen's  paper  on  "Rice  Mills''  read  this  morning.  I  know 
it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  this  paper  possesses  a  peculiar 
value,  since  it  is  the  only  paper  ever  written  upon  the  subject  in 
anything, like  so  extensive  a  manner.  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
entertain  a  motion  to  have  the  paper  printed  by  itself  for  dis- 
tribution or  for  sale,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  members  of  the 
Association.  I  am  very  certain  many  outsiders  will  want  to  have 
copies  of  this  paper.  Several  large  brokers  who  are  handling 
rice  mill  insurance  have  expressed  a  desire  to  see  it.  They  want 
to  pass  it  along  to  their  clients.  Matters  dealing  with  fire  pre- 
vention and  improvement  of  the  risk  are  exceedingly  important. 
If  the  insured  commences  asking  for  the  result  of  our  delibera- 
tions, it  is  a  step  in  advance.  Is  there  any  suggestion  or  motion 
to  make  upon  the  subject? 

M.  A.  W.  Thornton— Mr.  President,  if  nobody  else  will  do 
it,  I  will.  But  I  am  not  going  to  make  the  motion  in  the  form 
that  you  suggested  it,  Mr.  President.  It  has  been  the  usual 
custom  to  refer  these  matters  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
that  custom  was  followed  on  account  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Association  at  different  times,  not  having  enough  money  to 
print  these  papers.     I  therefore  move  that  the  matter  of  printing 
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this  paper  in  pamphlet  form   be   referred  to  the  incoming  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen. 
All  those  in  favor  of  it  will  please  say  Aye.  Contrary,  No. 
The  Ayes  have  it  and  it  is  so  ordered.  Everything  seems  to  be 
unanimous  here. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Tickner,  one  of  the  Special  Agents  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company,  is  also  the  outgoing  Presi- 
dent of  the  Special  Agents  Association  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  grabbing  habits  of  the  Fireman's 
Fund,  they  have  got  him  up  in  Montana,  and  he  is  therefore 
unable  to  be  here  to  read  his  very  excellent  paper  on  "Initiative" 
which  opens  the  afternoon's  program.  We  thought  it  only  right 
that  we  should  have  the  incoming  President  of  the  Special  Agents 
Association  of  the  Northwest  to  read  it  for  him,  so  I  will  call  on 
our  good  friend,  Mr.  Walter  P.  Porep. 

Mr.  Porep — The  paper  which  I  am  about  to  read  is  a  very 
able  one,  and  I  sincerely  regret  Mr.  Tickner's  absence  and  inability 
to  read  it  himself. 
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INITIATIVE 

By   Henry  B.   Tickner,    Special   Agent   Fireman's   Fund   Ins.   Co. 

Mr.   President    and   Members: 

Perhaps  in  few  other  lines  of  endeavor  is  the  new  man  in  the  busi- 
ness given  so  early  an  opportunity  for  developing  his  initiative  to  take 
on  responsibility  as  in  Special  Agency  work  for  an  Insurance  Company. 
The  doctrine  is  instilled  in  his  mind  by  his  officers  whose  success  was 
through  individual  effort  and  the  power  to  take  the  lead  and  set  afoot 
their  ideas  which  made  for  better  production  and  general  conditions  in  the 
fields    they    have    supervised. 

Special  agency  work  is  the  beginning  of  an  education  and  career 
which  has  no  peer  in  the  business  world  if  the  man  gets  the  idea,  namely, 
to  develop  himself,  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  him,  work  with  the  one 
thought  of  making  his  progress  a  constant  unfolding  of  his  character  and 
the  inherent  aggressiveness  and  enthusiasm  which  should  be  in  every  one. 
The  officers  will  hold  the  reins  during  the  initial  schooling  period,  but 
they  are  rightfully  impatient,  and  if  a  man  will  succeed  it  must  be 
through  his  own  initiative;  no  other  road  to  success  is  possible.  There  are 
some  to  whom  initiative  is  instinctive ;  they  are,  if  well-balanced,  the 
natural  leaders,  but  this  trait  perhaps  now  suppressed  or  held  back  in 
others  by  lack  of  opportunity  for  development,  can  be  brought  out  by  self- 
analysis.  Following  the  bright  ideas  of  others  is  a  guide  and  help,  but 
is  only  a   step   in   his   progress,    as   the   real   start  is   within   himself. 

Enthusiasm 

The  Special  Agent  goes  out  imbued  with  enthusiasm  for  his  office  or 
company,  and  the  fuel  for  his  initiative  must  be  love  for  his  work,  the 
incentive  of  direct  production  of  premiums,  and  an  ever-growing  enthusi- 
asm which  will  force  him  through  the  dry  details  of  the  work  and  carry 
him  onward  to  a  higher  station  in  life.  He  is  under  observation  at  all 
times,  and  every  bit  of  work  with  his  agents,  the  handling  of  losses, 
premium  production  and  the  complications  of  the  business  constitute  tfie 
examination  on  which  he  is  judged,  not  only  by  his  own  office  but  by 
his    competitors,    who    have    their    eyes    open    to    his    development. 

Happy   is    the    Special   Agent   in    being   employed   by   a   company   w) 
is   willing   to  overlook   to   a   certain    degree   the   to-be-expected   errors  which 
a    new    man    will   make,    for   kindly   criticism   will    not   blunt    the    initiative 
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which  may  have  prompted  the  mistake.  It  is  a  matter  of  elemental  psy- 
chology, and  the  manager  who  cannot  study  his  Special  Agent  and  im- 
prove him  by  proper  guidance  and  help  has  made  a  mistaken  selection, 
or  is  lacking  in  real  leadership.  In  the  last  analysis,  of  course,  the  seeds 
of  success  lie  in  the  man  himself,  but  my  thought  is  that  a  field  man's 
initiative  may  be  stunted,  perhaps  lost,  if  not  helped  along  by  -sympa- 
thetic  co-operation    from   the    directing   officers. 

Relaxation 

The  foundation  of  initiative  is  physical  and  mental  well  being.  We 
should  not  subordinate  everything  to  work,  but  must  take  mental  and 
physical  relaxation,  which  will  keep  us  in  shape  for  constant  effort.  I 
have  read  somewhere  that  "Energy  is  the  very  central  power  of  character 
in  a  man.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  man  himself.  Hope  is  based  on  it,  and 
it  is  hope  that  gives  the  real  perfume  to  life.  Nothing  that  is  worth 
while  can  be  achieved  without  hard  work.  The  timid  and  hesitating  find 
everything  impossible,  chiefly  because  it  seems  so.  It  is  pluck,  tenacity, 
initiative  and  perseverance  which  win."  Initiative  is  not  nerves,  but  am- 
bition, enthusiasm  and  happiness  in  doing  the  daily  work.  A  clever  adver- 
tising card  reads,  "The  City  of  Happiness  is  in  the  State  of  Mind,"  but 
this  must  not  become  a  condition  of  satisfaction  coupled  with  contentment, 
for  when  contented  with  our  efforts,  initiative  dies  and  progress  stops.  Not 
having  a  direct  monetary  return  from  the  results  of  his  organization  and 
development  of  the  field,  the  call  for  initiative  is  greater  than  if  the  field 
man  were  compensated  by  a  ratable  commission  on  the  net  profits  of  h»s 
efforts.  Perhaps  this  may  come  in  time,  but  now  the  reward  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  results  achieved  which  will  bring  future  advancement 
and   responsibility. 

Success 

The  field  is  his,  either  to  nurse  along,  taking  the  natural  and  conse- 
quential growth  which  every  territory  should  have,  or  by  using  his  in- 
herent force,  to  analyze  the  possibilities  therein  and  command  the  situation 
as  to  agencies  and  the  changes  to  be  made  for  improvement,  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  characteristic  of  business  success  which  almost  alone, 
with  sound  common  sense  and  mental  balance,  and  an  ability  to  grasp 
essential  details,  will  eventually  land  him  at  the  goal  which  all  fieldmen 
strive   for.      Not   only   must   he    develop   his   initiative,    but   his   work   is   laid 
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out  in  all  his  agencies.  Success  in  the  training  of  agents  in  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation with  himself  and  his  ideals  depends  to  a  great  degree  on  his 
ability  in  handling  men.  Difficulty  in  securing  this  result  should  leiad 
to  a  study  of  himself,  his  methods,  attitude  and  example.  A  Special  Agent 
must  at  all  times  set  an  example  to  his  agents  of  industry,  zeal  and  ini- 
tiative if  he  is  to  expect  these  qualities  in  his  representatives.  Agents 
are  of  all  kinds,  and  not  always  the  most  favorable  material  for  educating, 
but  this  obstacle  is  in  itself  a  lesson  for  the  fieldman  and  will  help  in 
self-development.  Criticism  of  those  in  authority  in  his  Company  or 
Rating  Bureau  will  ruin  any  organization  he  is  building  up,  for  destruc- 
tive criticism  is  contagious  and  will  kill  the  initiative  he  has  previously 
instilled  in  the  agency  force.  A  most  important  thing  is  to  know  men  thor- 
oughly; their  peculiarities,  abilities,  weakness  and  character,  and  then 
use  all  his  initiative  to  interest  them  through  personal  contact  in  working 
with  him  and  his  company,  as  distinguished  from  working  for  him  and 
the  company.  He  must  instill  the  power  of  initiating  new  methods  of  se 
curing  business  and  impress  his  personality  and  enthusiasm  for  production 
and  growth  so  that  his  agents  collectively  will  make  for  his  success  and 
keep  him  well  above  the  average  fieldman.  It  is  the  impression  he  leaves 
with  the  agent  which  brings  the  growth  of  success  or  the  failure  of  beint; 
only  one  among  many.  The  results  prove  the  rule  for  the  successful  man 
brims    with    initiative    and    aggressiveness. 

Initiative  is  developed  by  observing  and  learning  from  others  either 
in  the  same  line  of  endeavor  or  in  some  other  business  calling  for  ex- 
ecutive ability.  His  field  for  education  is  boundless  and  yet  all  bound  up 
in  himself,  for,  as  the  university  shows  the  way  to  a  man's  improvement, 
to   his   own   initiative    lies   his   mental    growth. 

Advertisers 

An  executive  is  not  one  who  neglects  details ;  he  is  one  who  knows 
those  which  are  significant.  One  may  grow  tired  of  detail  and  become 
partial  to  the  relaxation  which  thrusts  itself  so  invitingly  before  the  man 
who  is  losing  initiative,  and  whose  enthusiasm  is  slowing  down.  The 
remedy  is  hard  work  and  then  complete  relaxation,  thus  by  rest  preparing 
for  the  plans  of  tomorrow.  The  successful  overcoming  of  obstacles,  the 
constant  lookout  for  opportunities  to  better  conditions  in  the  field,  and  th« 
desire   to   assume   more   responsibility,   make   for  constant   growth. 
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The  profession  of  advertising  is  the  art  of  transmitting  your  initiative 
to  the  reader  who  may  not  be  at  all  interested  in  your  propaganda.  It 
is  the  transfer  of  your  aggressive  promptings  to  a  mind  taken  up  with 
thoughts  possibly  foreign  to  your  one  idea.  Success  in  this  line  takes  the 
highest  type  of  initiative,  for  it  means  concentration  with  a  definite  result 
in   mind. 

We  are  traveling  advertisers,  and,  rates  and  other  conditions  being 
equal,  must  depend  for  our  success  on  the  enthusiasm,  confidence  and  pride 
in  our  company  connection  which  (in  slang  parlance)  we  "put  across"  to 
our  agents.  It  is  seldom  the  custom  of  a  successful  fieldman  to  really  astc 
the  agent  for  business.  He  endeavors  to  instill  in  his  representatives  the 
same  feeling  of  loyalty  and  confidence,  respect  and  good-will  toward  the 
company  and  its  officers  that  he  himself  has,  and  thus  business  flows  in 
the  direction  his  initiative  has  planned  it  should.  It  is  thought  and  self- 
enthusiasm  transference  in  a  way.  You  can't  sell  what  you  don't  thor- 
oughly believe  in,  and  special  agency  work  is  really  selling  confidence, 
efficiency  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  delivery  is  the  standing  and  service  of 
the    company. 

State  of  Mind 

Coming  back  to  the  "State  of  Mind"  thought,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
attitude  a  new  man,  fresh  from  city  life,  may  take  toward  the  development 
of,  say,  a  sagebrush  country  just  coming  under  irrigation.  If  there  is  any- 
where a  more  desolate  and  hopeless  sight  from  a  fire  insurance  standpoint 
than  the  homesteader's  cabin  and  straw-covered  lean-to  barn  and  Ihe 
nearby  shack  town,  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  one  who  is  not  intensely 
interested  in  this  picture  and  the  pioneers  creating  it,  who  are  the  sub- 
stantial men  of  the  future,  needs  to  get  in  touch  with  the  object  and  mean- 
ing of  his  work — the  whole  idea  of  his  being  on  the  ground  for  his  com- 
pany to  initiate  means  for  an  agency  foundation,  if  not  now,  then  event- 
ually. He  must  have  entire  sympathy  with  the  atmosphere  he  is  in  and 
be  sincerely  interested  in  the  people,  their  ideals,  hopes,  viewpoints  and 
troubles ;  otherwise  he  is  not  in  the  right  state  of  mind  to  put  his  ability , 
energy    and    initiative    to    work. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  each  of  us  is  his  own  power  plant  and 
must  depend  on  its  machinery  for  his  advancement.  Ambition  and  hope 
is  the  fuel,  initiative  is  the  spark;  without  the  spark  there  is  no  power 
nor    movement— no    success.      (Applause.) 
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Mr.  John  L.  Noble — Mr.  President,  may  I  have  the  privilege 
of  starting  the  ball  rolling  by  making  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  paper  just  read?  I  trust  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  just 
gone  out  were  not  scared  over  the  possibility  that  I  might  say 
anything  which  might  be  other  than  constructive  criticism  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Tickner\s  paper. 

I  have  always  felt,  possibly  for  personal  reasons,  that  an 
official  of  a  rating  organization  is  in  a  peculiar  position  in  regard 
to  judging  of  the  capabilities  of  special  agents.  Because  the 
companies  themselves  which  employ  special  agents  may  have  one 
or  half  a  dozen  men,  the  agents  may  represent  twenty  companies, 
and  see  twenty  special  agents,  but  the  Association  official  sees  all 
of  them. 

There  was  one  point  in  Mr.  Tickner's  paper  which  appealed 
to  me  very  much,  and  that  was  the  fact  that,  underlying  one  of 
his  statements,  he  meant  to  say  that  at  times  company  officials, 
that  is,  special  agents,  criticize  officials  of  rating  bureaus,  and 
that  certainly  is  not  constructive  criticism.  I  have  two  thoughts 
in  my  mind.  One  is,  a  very  large  risk,  a  wood-working  plant, 
inspected  by  our  office  one  day,  and  we  condemned  the  house- 
keeping very  severely.  About  three  days  afterwards  a  special 
agent,  a  man  who  had  little  experience,  but  possibly  was  imbued 
with  the  idea  of  making  good  and  making  the  agent  feel  good, 
visited  this  particular  and  special  risk.  He  told  the  owners  of 
this  mill  that  they  had  a  very  splendid  risk,  and  he  had  heard 
that  the  Association  had  placed  a  surcharge  on  it  for  housekeep- 
ing. He  discredited  the  ability  of  the  rating  officer  who  put  that 
surcharge  on,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Association's  companies 
lost  the  entire  line;  he  accepted  a  line  himself  of  $20,000  in  his 
company,  and  it  was  a  company  that  did  not  write  that  sort  of  a 
risk,  and  when  it  went  to  the  head  office  it  was  canceled.  That 
was  one  point  where,  in  criticizing  officials  of  rating  organizations, 
the  business  was  lost  to  the  company. 
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Another  point  we  have  is  the  question  of  commissions.  We 
have  certain  special  agents  who  are  endeavoring  to  gain  standing 
with  the  local  agent  by  telling  him  that  he  will  do  certain  things 
he  knows  he  can't  do,  and  in  various  ways  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  local  agent.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  words 
* 'enthusiasm"  and  ''initiative"  go  hand  in  hand.  The  man  who 
has  initiative  certainly  is  known.  But  some  of  them  have 
initiative  in  the  wrong  way,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  by  a  round 
table  discussion,  such  as  you  are  endeavoring  to  obtain,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  these,  our  troubles,  that  undoubtedly  these  meet- 
ings will  be  of  great  value  to  us.  I  want  to  say  this:  that  in  our 
field  we  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  Eastern  special  agents, 
resident  special  agents,  and  special  agents  from  the  lower  Pacific 
Coast,  and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  special  agents 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  special  agents  connected  with 
this  Association,  have  a  far  larger  grasp  of  the  business  than, 
unfortunately,  our  own  men,  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  come 
here  and  touch  on  matters  vitally  affecting  our  own  interests. 
(Applause.) 

The  President — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Noble  for  blazing 
the  way.  I  would  like  to  hear  further  comments  upon  the  paper, 
if  anyone  desires  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Herbert  Folger — T  have  no  doubt  that  the  chief  causes 
which  led  Mr.  Noble  to  speak  are  those  which  impel  me  to  rise, 
first,  to  give  our  good  friend  Mr.  Thornton  an  opportunity  to 
rest  from  possibly  too  frequent  efforts,  and  secondly,  that  there 
might  be  a  further  flow  of  profanity  from  the  presiding  officer  if 
he  did  not. 

The  paper  which  has  just  been  read  is  thoroughly  up  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Fire  Underwriters  Association.  I  am  satisfied 
from  listening  carefully  to  the  reading  of  it  that  the  young  man 
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who  wrote  it  not  only  has  himself  endeavored  to  follow  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  him  in  the  paper,  but  has  thought  over  them 
very  carefully.  His  suggestions  are  in  line  with  those  held  by 
the  men  of  this  Association,  and  by  the  Board,  who  believe  that 
the  only  thing  shown  in  the  past  to  have  been  needed  in  this  way, 
is  a  more  accurate  and  complete  education  on  the  part  of  the 
young  men. 

It  is  thirty  years  this  week,  I  think,  since  I  first  stood  on  the 
floor  of  this  Association,  and  I  must  frankly  confess  to  you  that 
it  was  a  very  lame  standing.  Doubtless  there  are  men  present 
who  think  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  for  a  young  man  to  stand  up  and 
speak,  that  they  must  have  been  born  orators,  or  certainly  with 
freedom  of  speech  and  flow  of  thought.  Nothing  is  further  from 
the  truth.  If  there  is  any  man  present  who  feels  that  he  has 
always  been  able  to  rise  without  difficulty  and  speak  with  ease, 
clearly  and  intelligently,  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  presented, 
and  that  he  needed  no  training  whatever  to  that  end,  I  should 
like  to  be  told  who  he  is.  I  have  been  told  that  I  speak  with 
ease,  but  I  find  it  exceedingly  hard,  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Thornton, 
will  tell  you  that  he  has  the  same  experience,  I  am  sure.  In 
fact,  that  is  precisely  the  experience  of  every  man  who  is  modest, 
somewhat  doubtful  of  his  own  powers,  and  who  needs  to  be 
trained  in  order  to  speak  on  his  feet. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  my  pleasure,  during  a  good  part  of 
the  last  two  years,  to  preside  at  meetings  of  the  clerks  in  your 
offices,  young  men,  many  of  them  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  sometimes  sixty  of  them,  interested  listeners.  They  depend 
on  us  for  advice,  and  we  can  give  them  no  better  advice  than 
that  to  which  you  have  just  listened.  After  all,  Mr.  Tickner's 
statement  that  education  is  necessary,  is  sound,  when  he  says  not 
only  in  general,  but  of  the  special  agent  himself,  and  especially 
is  it  so  of  these  young  men  whom  we  have  tried  to  minister  to  in 
the  past  years.     And  I  particularly  recall   a  definition  given  to 
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the  young  men,  going  back  and  quoting  from  Lord  Weldon,  in 
which  a  broad  education  was  defined  as  "that  which  shall  enable 
a  man  to  perform  skilfully,  justly,  and  magnanimously,  all  the 
offices,  both  public  and  private,  in  peace  and  in  war  "  That  is 
rather  a  large  contract,  and  beyond  our  ken,  it  appears.  But 
the  great  President  of  the  University  who  recalled  that  definition, 
said  he  taught  their  students  to  perform,  not  skilfully,  because 
that  implies  itself  that  there  must  have  been  practice,  but  that 
they  taught  them  to  think  and  to  deal  justly  with  the  subjects 
before  them,  and  to  balance  things  under  consideration.  That 
is  one  of  the  things  required  of  special  agents,  to  balance  the 
considerations,  to  use  their  brains,  and  after  that  initiative  comes 
without  much  danger.  Because  initiative  is  dangerous  at  times, 
if  it  is  not  well  considered.  The  speaker  said,  when  he  came  to 
the  third  requirement,  that  one  must  perform  these  offices  mag- 
nanimously, that  he  must  go  back  to  Lord  Bacon's  old  statement 
that  magnanimity  consisted  in  contempt  of  peril,  in  contempt  of 
profit,  and  in  contempt  of  the  times  wherein  we  live.  And  that 
applies  to  these  young  men,  when  they  came  out,  great  numbers 
of  them  volunteering,  and  others  called,  all  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  surely  they  went  in  contempt  of  peril  and  contempt  of 
profit,  and  for  those  whom  we  have  seen  since  their  return,  from 
their  conduct  and  their  bearing,  we  believe  thoroughly  that  they 
are  in  contempt  of  the  times  wherein  they  live. 

I  can  give  you  no  better  message  than  to  ?sk  you,  whenever 
you  can,  to  attend  the  lectures,  and  get  the  younger  men  to 
attend  the  lectures,  to  the  end  that  when  the  time  comes,  they 
may  produce  the  same  sort  of  papers  as  that  to  which  we  have 
just  listened.      (Applause.) 

Mr.  Emerick — Just  a  word,  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  you 
will  all  agree  with  me  that  the  future  of  this  organization  depends 
on  our  younger  set.     All  of  you  here  this  morning  listened  to  the 
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numerous  list  of  additions  to  the  membership  of  the  Association. 
That  is  the  best  yet,  the  largest  number  that  has  ever  some  in  to 
the  Association  at  one  time.  So  I  say  the  future  depends  on  the 
young  fellows  that  are  coming  in.  And  as  I  came  into  this  As- 
sociation, now  close  to  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  I  do  know  this, 
that,  as  Mr.  Folger  has  said,  it  is  quite  an  embarrassing  moment 
to  start,  to  rise  and  speak  here.  Some  of  you  won't  believe  that, 
but  I  have  had  some  embarrassing  moments  myself.  And  I  do 
feel  this,  that  there  is  not  a  better  thing  to  do  for  the  education 
of  the  younger  men,  and,  speaking  of  the  want  of  education,  for 
the  younger  crowd,  than  to  have  a  copy  of  this  paper  printed  and 
distributed  and  put  into  the  Library,  for  it  seems  to  me  the 
subject  is  one  of  the  vital  points  in  our  future,  no  matter  whether 
we  are  in  the  insurance  business  or  otherwise.  It  is  the  thing 
you  fellows  are  selling,  and  the  best  chance  in  the  world  to  gain 
an  insight  into  human  nature.  You  are  not  selling  merchandise, 
but  personal  service,  and  you  in  that  way  get  the  hearing,  and 
then  you  are  selling  the  service  afterwards. 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  study  of  human  nature  is  the  grandest 
thing  in  our  lives,  and  for  you  who  are  just  coming  in,  if  you  will 
just  think  it  takes  a  little  seed  sown  here,  and  it  grows  and  it 
grows,  and  as  you  attend  here,  gradually  you  will  be  doing  this 
talking  that  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Folger  and  some  of  the  rest 
of  the  men  are  now  forced  to  do. 

Mr.  Porep — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Emerick  whether  he  had 
the  embarrassing  moments  on  the  floor  or  in  the  field. 

The  President — That  might  embarrass  the  speaker,  so  I  won't 
ask  him  for  a  direct  answer. 

Mr.  Colvin — I  know  it  has  been  my  misfortune  that  I  was 
not  here  to  listen  to  this  paper.  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
But  I  feel  a  certain  amount  of  pride  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ticknei 
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has  come  in  for  so  many  merited  remarks.  I  feel  a  pride  because 
L  am  an  associate  of  his  up  there  in  the  Northwest  and  know  him 
in  his  Northwest  territory,  and  his  qualities,  and  he  is  a  leader. 
So,  as  one  of  the  men  of  the  Northwest,  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  reception  he  has  had  here  today. 

The  President — Mr.  Fritschi,  have  you  some  suggestions  on 

the  subject? 

Mr.  Fritschi — Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  say  a  few  wTords  on  this  paper  of  Mr.  Tickner's,  and 
also  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  my  thought  of  Mr.  Tickner 
himself.      I  went  to  Montana  some  fourteen  years  ag  Special, 

and  after  I  began  to  travel  around  the  State,  in  practically  - 
agency  I  visited,  the  first  question  was  "Do  you  know  Tickner?" 
"Have  you  ever  met  Tickner?''  And  I  would  say  "No.  Who 
is  this  man  Tickner?"  "Why,  he  is  the  Special  Agent  for  the 
Fireman's  Fund."  That  man  had  made  his  mark  from  one  end 
of  the  State  to  the  other,  and  it  was  by  just  the  qualities  that  he 
sets  forth  in  this  paper.  Be  is  a  man  of  sterling  character,  and 
he  portrays  that  character  in  his  daily  life,  and  after  all,  that  is 
about  all  we  are  here  for,  to  develop  character. 

He  was  a  great  business  getter.     He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  State,  and  w'ould  be   a  leader   in  any   field.     I  always  had  a 
great  admiration  for  Mr.  Tickner,  although  it  was  years  bef 
finally  met  him,  and  I  have  but  a  very  casual  acquaintance  with 
him  now.       He  was  my  first  love  in  the  Special  Agency  business. 

There  is  one  point  he  makes  and  dwells  upon  in  this  paper. 
and  that  is  criticism.  We  are  all  more  or  less  prone  to  criticize 
our  competitors.  If  some  one  is  a  little  more  fortunate,  or  has 
more  initiative  than  we,  we  often  say,  "He  is  crooked."  That 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  some  of  the  Special  Agents. 
I  have  a  letter  on  the  desk  just  now,  I  wrote  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
a  local  agent  up  in  Montana,  and  he  wrote  back  and  said  he  was 
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always  glad  to  represent  me,  because  I  was  always  on  the  square. 
I  was  talking  to  one  of  my  Special  Agents,  and  he  said  he  had 
just  been  talking  to  the  Special  Agent  of  another  office,  and  he 
said  I  was  a  crook.  So  you  see,  gentlemen,  we  are  all  going  to 
be  subjected  to  criticism. 

But  after  all,  a  man  is  what  he  is;  he  is  not  what  the  other 
fellow  says  he  is.  And  the  reason  I  mention  this  is  that  I  know 
from  my  own  personal  experience  that  criticism  used  to  bother 
me,  it  used  to  take  away  my  initiative  and  enthusiasm,  it  used 
to  be  a  wet  blanket,  when  I  was  trying  to  do  the  square  thing,  to 
have  some  person  accuse  me  of  something  dishonest.  But  as  I 
progressed  and  went  along  in  the  work  and  got  older,  I  found  out 
that  criticism,  after  all,  is  good  for  us;  that,  even  though  it  was 
not  honest,  it  had  its  blessings,  and  after  a  while  it  was  like  water 
on  a  duck's  back  with  me,  and  I  don't  care  for  criticism  any  more. 
I  go  along  and  do  what  I  think  is  right,  and  that  settles  it;  and 
that  is  the  way  we  all  ought  to  be.  Special  Agents  in  the  field 
should  not  pay  much  attention  to  criticism,  so  long  as  they  know 
they  are  honest  with  themselves. 

Initiative  without  work  will  not  succeed.  A  dreamer  may 
have  initiative,  but  if  he  is  not  working  and  up  and  doing  all 
the  time,  he  will  not  have  the  success  he  should  have. 

Then  there  is  another  thing,  and  that  is  confidence.  If  we 
haven't  confidence  in  ourselves  and  in  the  thing  we  are  selling, 
which  in  this  case  happens  to  be  Insurance  for  a  certain  company, 
we  can't  transmit  that  confidence  to  our  agents  and  to  the  insur- 
ing public.  And  so,  after  all,  we  must  build  character,  believe 
in  ourselves,  and  believe  in  the  goods  we  are  selling,  and  in  that 
way,  with  honest  endeavor  and  initiative,  we  will  find  happiness 
and  success.      (Applause.) 

The  President — After  listening  to  the  mild  rebuke  of  out 
good  friend  Mr.  Folger,  as  regards  my  profanity,  I  want  to  place 
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myself  on  record  by  saying  if  another  appeal  to  duty  will  produce 
such  a  result,  I  will  do  it  again,  profanity  or  no  profanity. 

This  has  been  real  pleasant.  The  paper  was  splendidly  re- 
ceived. I  enjoyed  sitting  here,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  enjoyed  the 
remarks.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  preside  over  this  part  of  the 
meeting. 

We  are  obliged  to  make  some  change  in  our  program,  because 
Mr.  William  Maris,  who  is  to  address  us  on  "California  Tobacco,'' 
is,  as  I  understand,  at  present  engaged  in  adjusting  a  loss  out  of 
San  Francisco.  He  has  been  kind  enough  to  take  a  day  off  and 
return  to  San  Francisco  aad  read  his  paper  on  the  subject  men- 
tioned this  afternoon.  I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Maris  to  come  forward 
and  favor  us  with  his  paper.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Maris.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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CALIFORNIA  TOBACCO 

By   William    Maris,    Independent    Adjuster,    San    Francisco. 
Mr.    President    and   Members: 

Tobacco,  as  you  know,  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and  was  unknown 
to  the  civilized  world  until  the  discovery  of  America.  Columbus  found  the 
Indians  of  the  South  Atlantic  Coast  and  adjacent  islands  using  it  in  pipes 
and  learned  that  the  custom  of  smoking  originated  in  religious  ceremonies 
and  was  then  adopted  for  social  affairs.  The  first  pipes  were  hollow  forked 
sticks,  the  forked  ends  of  which  were  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and  the  tobacco 
was    burned    in    the    other    end. 

Columbus  took  samples  of  pipes  and  material  home  to  Spain  upon  his 
return  and  the  Grandees  of  that  country  took  very  kindly  to  the  new, 
strange  enjoyment  of  smoking.  Later,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  introduced  it 
into  England  and  Jean  Nicot  did  a  like  service  for  France.  The  latter's 
name  has  been  perpetuated  into  the  word  "nicotine"  adopted  by  science  as 
the    name   of   the    alkaloid   peculiar   to   tobacco. 

Not  content  with  importing  the  finished  smoking  material,  the  Europeans 
finally  took  seeds  over  with  them  and  began  to  cultivate  their  own 
tobacco  at  home.  From  Europe,  traders  introduced  its  use  and  cultivation 
to  the  East  Indies  and  the  Orient.  Its  spread  was  rapid,  and  within  two 
centuries  after  the  discovery  of  America  it  was  grown  over  practically 
every   part   of    the    world. 

Tobacco  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  and  in  nearly  every  climate,  and 
although  all  the  original  seeds  came  from  America,  the  result  of  cultivation 
in  different  countries  was  the  gradual  change  of  types  in  the  tobacco 
produced.  More  than  any  other  plant,  tobacco  is  possessed  of  a  tendency 
to  change  its  character  with  the  location  in  which  it  is  grown.  This 
susceptibility  is  so  strong  that  it  over-rides  the  influences  of  seed,  soil  and 
climate.  Where  successive  crops  are  grown  from  imported  seeds,  they 
are  always  somewhat  different  from  the  parent  plants  and  when  the  seeds 
of  the  first  crop  are  planted  for  the  second,  the  seeds  of  the  second  sowed 
for  the  third,  and  this  succession  is  continued  for  several  generations  of 
plants,  they  finally  assume  a  distinctive  type  differing  from  the  types  pro- 
duced in  other  locations.  The  tendency  to  this  particular  development  has 
over-ridden  every  effort  to   produce  leaves  in  one  country  the  counterpart  of 
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another,  no  matter  what  precautions  have  been  taken  to  insure  similar  con- 
ditions. 

There  are  parts  of  Florida  where  the  climate  is  the  same  as  in  certain 
parts  of  Cuba.  Shiploads  of  soil  have  been  brought  from  those  places 
in  Cuba  which  correspond  to  places  in  Florida.  This  soil,  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  was  sown  with  Cuban  seed  and  with  all  the  care 
given  by  experienced  Cuban  tobacco  growers,  the  resultant  crop  was  of  a 
different  character   from   that   of   the   original   plant  in    Cuba. 

Java,  in  the  East  Indies,  is  a  successful  tobacco  growing  country,  and 
years  ago  from  Java  there  were  introduced  into  Sumatra  the  seeds  for  the 
plants  now  producing  a  very  desirable  cigar  wrapper  leaf  far  better 
than  the  parent  Java  leaf.  The  Java  planters  have  tried  in  very  way 
to  replant  with  the  Sumatra  seed,  but  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  better 
result    than    a    fair    substitute    for    the    Sumatra    wrapper. 

These  are  only  two  illustrations  of  the  futility  of  many  such  experiments 
to  reproduce  in  one  locality  the  exact  kind  and  quality  of  tobacco  grown 
in  another.  The  change  in  character,  however,  is  not  always  for  the  worse, 
as  note  the  case  of  the  Sumatra  wrapper.  In  fact,  the  growers  of  today 
are  producing  better  tobacco  than  ever  before,  largely  due  to  the  judicious 
use    of   the   results  of   experiments   in    transplanting. 

Cigarettes 

Cigarettes  were  first  used  during  the  Crimean  war  in  1854,  and 
originated  with  the  Turkish  troops  and  were  adopted  by  the  French,  and 
the  small  paper  covered  rolls  of  tobacco  became  popular  with  other 
nationals  for  a  while,  later  the  practice  of  smoking  them  died  down  for  a 
few  years  but  was  then  resumed  and  increased  until  today  the  manufacture 
ofcigarettes  has  grown  to  be  an  important  industry.  There  are  a  few 
countries  where  cigarettes  are  made  entirely  from  their  native  tobacco; 
these  are  Cuba,  Mexico,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  There  are  alsu 
some  cigarettes  made  of  very  mild  Virginia  tobacco,  but  aside  from  these, 
all    cigarettes    contain    blends    in    which    Turkish    tobacco    is    an    essential. 

Turkish  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  provinces  which  were  a  part  of  Turkey 
prior  to  the  Balkan  War  of  1903  and  at  no  other  place  has  it  ever  been 
possible  to  raise  any  of  the  flavor  grown  in  these  territories.  Quite 
recently  experiments  in  Korea  under  the  auspices  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment have  been  made  in  growing  tobacco  from  Turkish  seed  cultivated  and 
cured  by  expert  labor  imported  from  Turkey,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
results   have   been    very   good    in    producing   fair    qualities   of   Turkish   type*, 
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about  the  closest  to  the  original  articles  that  have  ever  been  grown.  In 
this  country,  experiments  with  Turkish  seeds  have  been  tried  in  several  of 
our  Eastern   States   without   any  marked   degree   of  success. 

In  the  so-called  Turkish  provinces  the  tobacco  growing  districts  produce 
a  number  of  different  types  which  are  the  result,  not  only  of  the  soil 
and  climate,  but  of  methods  of  curing  and  handling  or  manipulation.  For 
instance,  the  famous  "Latakia"  is  grown  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  country  to 
whose  inhabitants  the  Apostle  Paul  referred  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  This  tobacco  is  principally  shipped  to  England  and  the  Britisn 
Colonies  and  is  the  basis  of  a  blend  much  liked  in  those  countries.  Its 
taste  and  aroma  are  peculiar  and  are  largely  due  to  being  cured  in  smoke 
from   burning   camel   dung. 

The  growers  of  tobacco  in  these  Turkish  provinces  are  experts  and 
know  their  soils  and  conditions.  Each  community  raises  its  own  peculiar 
type,  differing  from  types  raised  in  even  nearby  provinces.  The  influence 
of  moisture  has  quite  a  bearing  upon  the  crop.  Natural  means  of  fur- 
nishing water  to  the  fields  is  far  preferable  to  artificial  irrigation,  and  to- 
bacco from  places  where  the  irrigation  is  artificial  is  generally  of  a  grade 
which  brings  much  lower  prices  in  the  market.  The  chemical  composition 
of  the  water  itself  is  believed  to  have  a  strong  bearing  upon  the  delicacy 
of  the  flavor  of  the  tobacco. 

Classes  of  Tobacco 

The  trade  divides  tobacco  into  four  distinct  classes,  according  to  their 
uses  in  manufacture;  these  are  for  (a)  Cigars,  (b)  Cigarettes,  (c)  Pipe 
•and   Chewing  and    (d)    Snuff. 

The  first  class  is  divided  in  to  four  sub-classes:  (i)  Cigars,  (2; 
Little    Cigars,     (3)    All-tobacco    Cigarettes    and     (4)     Stogies    and    Cheroots. 

The  subtitle  of  "Cigar  Tobacco"  means  that  which  will  produce  suf- 
ficiently long  pieces  which  can  be  used  in  making  anything  better  than 
stogies  and  cheroots.  They  are  known  under  the  familiar  heads  of  Im- 
ported Cuban,  (which  is  a  cigar  made  in  Cuba  entirely  of  tobacco  grown 
in  Cuba),  and  Manila,  Porto  Rico  and  Mexican  which  means  cigars  made 
in  those  countries  from  tobaccos  grown  in  them.  "Clear  Havana"  cigars 
are  made  from  Cuban  fillers  with  domestic  binders  and  either  domestic 
or  Sumatra  wrappers.  Then  come  the  cheaper  line  made  from  domestic 
^ind    the   cheaper    grades   or   imperfect   stock   from    Sumatra    and    Cuba. 
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Little  cigars  and  all-tobacco  cigaretts  are  made  similarly  from  shorter 
lengths  of  the  same  tobaccos  as  cigars  and  are  said  to  ,be  of  little  profit 
to   the   makers   save    as    a   by-product   to   utilize   scrap. 

Stogies  and  cheroots  are  twists,  cheaply  made  from  poorer  grades  of 
tobacco  which  can  be  used  for  nothing  else. 

Similarly,  pipe  and  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff  are  divided  and  sub- 
divided according  to  qualities  and  grades  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  con- 
sumers. 

Cigarettes  are  divided  into  a  great  number  of  grades.  Those  noc 
containing  Turkish  tobacco  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  it  need  only 
be  added  that  they  are  all  manufactured  from  cigar  clippings  known  as 
"picaduro,"  or  from  small  leaves  called  "botes."  They  are  all  made  from 
tobacco  intended  for  cigars,  but  for  some  reason  not  commercially  up  to  the 
proper   standard. 

Other  than  these,  there  are  two  classes  of  cigarettes,  Turkish  and 
Russian,  and  these  are  divided  each  into  two  classes,  imported  and  domes- 
tic. The  imported  Turkish  cigarette  is  made  of  Turkish  tobacco  and  has 
been  manufactured  in  many  different  places  throughout  the  world.  Natur- 
ally, the  war  has  upset  conditions,  but  prior  to  1915*  cigarettes  known  as 
Imported  Turkish  were  made  in  Turkey,  England,  Germany,  Belgium 
and  France  of  Turkish  tobacco.  The  domestic  Turkish  cigarettes  are  made 
in  the  United  States  of  various  blends  of  Turkish  tobaccos  with  other 
kinds.  The  Russian  cigarettes,  whether  imported  or  domestic,  are  made 
of  mixtures  of  Russian  and  Turkish  tobacco,  the  imported  all  made  in 
Russia,    the    domestic    in    the    United    States. 

Specialization 

The  enormous  consumption  of  tobacco  and  in  consequence  the  vast 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  its  culture  and  manufacture  have  produced 
a  situation  in  which  the  entire  trade  is  one  of  specialization.  Experts  are 
employed  in  its  every  branch.  Distinctive  types  of  tobaccos  are  grown  in 
particular  districts.  These  types  are  standard,  and  each  meets  its  owri 
special  trade  requirement.  Tobacco  is  purchased,  handled  and  manufac- 
quickly  recognize  any  deviation  from  its  particular  standards.  The  dei- 
initely  fixed  types  and  qualities  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  safely 
expected  to  be  absorbed  at  prices  attractive  to  the  growers.  There  is 
practically  no  market  for  tobacco  differing  essentially  from  those  types 
which  have   an  established   standing   in   the  trade.     In   practically   all   of  the 
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districts  producing  these  distinctive  types  sufficient  acreage  is  available  for 
more  than  meeting  any  increased  demand.  The  foregoing  is  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  W.  Wv  Gardner,  specialist  in  charge  of  Tobacco  Inves- 
tigation, Bureau  of  Plant  Industries,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. From  the  statements  made  by  him  and  others  of  almost  equal 
standing   a   great    deal    of   the   subject-matter   of   this    paper   is   derived. 

To  continue,  and  again  broadly  quoting  Mr.  Gardner,  the  tobacco 
grown  outside  of  the  special  districts  necessarily  differs  from  standard 
types,  and  therefore  would  not  be  in  demand  by  the  trade  except  under 
very   unusual   conditions. 

There  are  many  grades  of  tobacco  sold  from  the  Turkish  provinces. 
These  bring,  today,  prices  varying  from  four  dollars  a  pound  down  to 
twenty  cents,  with  an  additional  thirty-five  cents  to  pay  import  duty  into 
the  United  States.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  compare  these  price:; 
with  those  of  tobacco  other  than  Turkish.  The  prices  given  are  rather 
approximate,  and  are  those  at  which  local  wholesalers  sell  to  the  trade. 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  tobaccos  range  around  fifty-five  cents  a  pound. 
Connecticut  fillers  and  binders  sell  for  from  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  a  pound.  Georgia  and  Florida  tobaccos  are  a  little  cheaper 
than  the  Connecticut  product.  New  York  and  Wisconsin  tobaccos  range 
about  the  same  prices  of  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  cents  a  pound.  Mas- 
sachusetts tobacco  sells  for  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  for  fillers  and  from  one 
to  four  dollars  for  wrappers.  All  these  are  tobaccos  for  cigar  manufac- 
ture. 

Continuing  the  comparison  with  prices  for  imported  stock,  Sumatra 
wrappers  in  bond  bring  from  two  to  three  dollars  and  upwards  a  pound, 
the  duty  being  one  dollar  and  eighty-five  cents  a  pound.  Java  tobaccos 
range  a  little  lower  in  price  with  the  same  duty.  Havana  wrappers  bring 
from  two  to  five  dollars  a  pound  with  added  duty  of  twenty  per  cent. 
Havana  binders  and  fillers  sell  for  forty  cents  to  a  seitur  and  a  quarter 
a  pound  with  a  duty  of  twenty-eight  cents  a  pound  added.  Porto  Rico 
tobacco  is  not  subject  to  duty,  and  is  sold  at  from  seventy-five  cents  to  a 
dollar  a  pound  stripped,  that  is,  with  stems  removed;  this  is  a  saving 
of  about  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  cost,  that  being  the  expense  of  labo* 
and    loss   of   weight. 

Qualities 

The  attributes  which  are  considered  in  tobacco  types  are,  first,  the 
"Burn,"  which   is   the   quality  of  being  freely   and   evenly  consumed,   leaving 
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only  an  ash,  the  whiter  the  better;  second,  the  "Aroma,5'  which  is  the  odor 
of  the  burning  tobacco,  which  must  be  agreeable;  third,  the  "Taste,"  which 
must  be  pleasant;  and  fourth,  the  "Color."  The  burn  is  quite  essential;  a 
tobacco  that  simply  chars  or  burns  unevenly  is  not  considered  of  good 
quality.  The  aroma  and  taste  sometimes  go  together,  but  not  always,  and 
tobacco  agreeable  to  the  nostrils  when  it  is  burned  does  not  invariably 
give  a  pleasant  sensation  when  touched  with  the  tongue.  Of  course,  these 
attributes  are  more  applicable  to  cigar  and  smoking  tobacco;  burn  and 
aroma    are  not   requirements   of  chewing  and   snuff   tobaccos. 

Then  there  are  to  be  considered  the  size  of  the  leaf  and  its  textui^ 
and  elasticity.  For  wrappers,  the  ieaf  must  be  capable  of  being  stretched 
readily.  The  coarse,  heavily  veined  leaves  are  generally  considered  as 
detrimental   to   quality   except   for   some   few   manufacturing    purposes. 

Culture 

The  culture  of  tobacco  has  been  the  subject  of  volumes.  However,  a 
brief  account  may  be  of  interest  to  those  unfamiliar  with  it.  The  seed 
is  very  small,  some  three  thousand  to  four  hundred  thousand  weigh  an 
ounce  and  are  sufficient  to  sow  an  acre  of  ground.  They  do  not  all  sprout 
and  the  unit  ounce  is  figured  as  producing  about  thirty-five  thousand 
plants,    but   only   the   best  of   these    are   used. 

The  seeds  are  planted  in  beds,  the  ounce  of  them  is  thoroughly  mixed 
with  ash  or  some  other  such  powder  to  insure  general  distribution.  This 
is  sown  broadcast  in  the  bed  of  about  forty  yards  in  area  after  the  ground 
has  been  thoroughly  burned  for  a  depth  of  several  inches  to  kill  all  plant 
and  insect  life,  then  nicely  fertilized  and  pulverized  in  a  most  careful 
manner.  Just  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  must  be  in  the  ground  when 
the  seeds  are  planted  along  in  the  middle  of  February.  These  beds  must 
be  protected  from  cold  and  kept  moistened  either  by  watering  pots  or 
mild    sub-irrigation    from    a    neighboring    body   of    water. 

The  sprouts  appear  in  about  two  weeks  and  about  the  first  of  April 
those  of  them  that  are  selected  arc  planted  two  feet  apart  in  rows  from 
two  to  three  feet  apart.  Before  planting,  the  fie!  1  must  be  prepared  almost 
as  carefully  as  the  bed,  and  after  planting  the  ground  must  be  cultivated 
and   kept  clear  of   any  weeds   and   insects. 

The  plants  are  carefully  picked  over  and  protected  from  too  ffiuch  water. 
The  proper  number  only  of  leaves  are  left  On  the  stalks  according  to  the 
type   of   tobacco.      The    leaves   should  be   picked    as   soon    as   they   show   ripe- 
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ness  by  turning  from  green  to  a  slightly  yellow  shade.  The  lower  leaves 
always  ripen  first.  The  picking  begins  about  the  twentieth  of  July  and 
continues  for  not  over  three  weeks;    leaves  then  not  ripe   are  not  desirable. 

Curing 

After  picking,  the  leaves  are  strung  through  the  stems  on  pieces  of  twine 
from  six  to  seven  feet  long.  The  leaves  are  placed  far  enough  apart  so 
as  not  to  touch  each  other.  The  weights  of  these  strings  of  leaves  when 
finally  cured  range  from  three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  two  pounds,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  leaves.  In  Turkish  tobacco  the  smaller  the  leaf 
the  better  the  tobacco;  the  average  weight  should  be  around  a  pound  and 
a   quarter. 

These  strings  are  then  attached  at  their  ends  to  nails  in  frame  work 
stretching  over  the  ground  so  that  none  of  the  leaves  will  touch  it.  Hang- 
ing this  way  in  the  open  air  the  leaves  dry,  but  must  be  protected  from 
extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold.  In  about  three  weeks  they  are  dry  enough 
to  be  hung  in  the  barn.  The  ends  of  the  strings  are  gathered  together, 
leaving  the  tobacco  leaves  hanging  in  loops  some  three  feet  long  and  from 
five  to  seven  of  these  strings  in  a  bunch  are  hung  from  nails  on  scant- 
lings fastened  across  the  barn  in  rows  so  that  the  contents  of  the  barn 
is  a  loose  mass  of  tobacco  leaves,  permitting  a  certain  quantity  of  air  but 
allowing  sweating.  After  some  three  months  they  are  taken  down  and 
laid  in  piles  still  strung  or  else  baled  with  the  strings  still  in  place.  The 
bales  are  about  two  feet  six  inches  long  and  about  twelve  by  sixteen 
inches  wide  and  thick  and  weigh  approximately  one  hundred  pounds  each. 
The  tobacco  is  not  sorted  when  bought  from  the  farmer  by  local  dealers,  but 
is  inspected  when  hanging  in  the  barns  or  piles  and  then  baled  after  pur- 
chase. Subsequent  dealing  in  it  is  done  by  samples,  the  bales  being  cov- 
ered by  burlap  on  all  sides,  and  it  is  traded  in  much  the  manner  as  grain, 
hay    or    hops. 

California  Tobacco 

The  history  of  California  grown  tobacco  dates  back  to  1858,  when  J.  D. 
Gulp  began  its  cultivation  down  in  Monterey  county.  Along  about  1876  a 
fairly  extensive  exploitation  of  tobacco  culture  was  started  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Gilroy.  A  cigar  factory  was  erected  and  the  locally  grown  leaves 
were  made  into  cigars.  The  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  after  a  short  period 
of  operation,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  sufficiently  successful 
nature  to  warrant  its  being  rebuilt.     Tobacco  growing  in  that  neighborhood 
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rather  lapsed  with  the  exception  of  the  continued  experiments  of  Mr.  Culp 
who  was  largely  interested  in  the  Gilroy  venture.  I  believe  that  the  to- 
bacco produced  in  this  neighborhood  was  almost,  if  not  entirely,  of  the 
cigar   variety. 

In  Sonoma  County  tobacco  has  been  raised  for  a  number  of  years 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  a  local  factory.  It  is  probable 
that  wrappers  used  are  either  Sumatra  or  Eastern.  Then  in  Nevada 
County  cigars  have  been  made  from  locally  grown  tobaccos.  In  Los  Ange- 
les and  San  Bernardino  Counties  in  1882  a  few  thousand  pounds  of  to- 
bacco were  raised  which  was  said  to  have  had  a  slightly  pungent  flavor 
and  consequently  did  not  produce  a  satisfactory  revenue  but  yet  some  to  • 
bacco  growing  on  a  small  scale  has  continued  in  the  southern  counties  in  a 
desultory  sort  of  way.  In  several  other  places  in  California,  tobacco  has 
been  tried,  but  it  has  never  reached  any  commercial  importance  or  excited 
any   particular    attention    until    within    the    past   ten    or    twelve   years. 

Up  to  1909,  I  believe,  all  the  tobacco  in  which  experiments  were  tried 
in  the  state  was  intended  for  cigar  manufacture.  That  year  the  first  ex- 
periments with  Turkish  seed  were  conducted.  The  reasons  leading  up  to 
this   were    purely   along   the    lines   of    financial    logic. 

As  already  stated,  there  are  a  great  many  grades  of  Turkish  tobacco 
varying  in  price.  Of  the  higher  grades  there  seem  to  be  a  great  plenty, 
but  of  the  cheaper  varieties  the  European  market  absorbs  the  product 
so  that  American  manufacturers  find  themselves  forced  to  buy  the  more 
expensive  tobaccos  in  a  greater  ratio  than  they  consider  is  made  necessary 
by  their  trade's   demands. 

Experiments  on  a  Model  Farm 

In  1908,  The  John  Bollman  Company  of  San  Francisco  decided  to 
try  the  experiment  of  raising  tobacco  from  Turkish  seed,  in  California. 
Mr.  R.  J.  Wortham  went  into  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  around  Fresno 
and  Visalia  and  interested  a  number  of  Armenians  and  Greeks  in  the 
scheme  by  offering  to  take  at  a  minimum  price  presumed  to  cover  cost 
of  production,  all  the  tobacco  they  could  raise  on  tracts  of  from  a  half 
to  three   acres  each. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  L.  M.  Gilliam,  an  experienced  tobacco 
farmer,  an  extensive  and  exhaustive  series  of  experiments  were  carried 
on  in  a  model  farm  at  Exeter  in  Tulare  County.  This  was  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  tobacco  growing  from  Turkish  seed  could  be  success- 
fully   accomplished.      While    many    of    the    Armenians    and    Greeks    in    the 
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community  were  from  tobacco  raising  portions  of  their  own  countries, 
they  were  naturally  encountering  unfamiliar  conditions  in  California,  and 
these  the  Exeter  model  farm  was  to  teach  them  to  meet  so  that  the  re- 
sult  would   be   profitable    alike   to  the   farmer    and   the   manufacturer. 

Mr.  Gilliam  raised  an  average  of  four  hundred  pounds  per  acre  and 
the  price  obtained  was  seventy-five  cents  a  pound  over  several  years  and 
this  when  the  market  was  on  a  much  lower  basis  of  value  than  at  the 
present  time.  The  model  farm  was  necessarily  limited  to  experiments, 
however,  and  intensive  in  its  conduct.  Seeds  imported  from  various  Turk- 
ish provinces  were  planted  and  the  crops  were  scientifically  manipulated. 
Probably  the  expense  at  that  time,  when  labor  was  much  cheaper  than  at 
present,  was  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  income  from  sales.  The  student 
farmers  were  not  as  careful  in  their  work  as  the  situation  demanded  and 
the  result  was  that  after  some  three  years  of  endeavor,  the  farmers  were 
notified  that  the  John  Bollman  Company  would  no  longer  guarantee  ther*i 
a  market,  the  tobacco  raised  being  pronounced  of  a  somewhat  bitter  flavor 
and   the  leaves  rank   and  strong. 

The  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture  reports  that  the  San  Joa- 
quin   tobacco    crop    for     1909  was  about       7,500    pounds. 
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Until  1 9 12  the  farmers  had  received  from  thirty-five  to  fifty-five  cents 
a  pound  from  The  Bollman  Company,  and  it  was  then  that  it  was  an- 
nounced that  after  giving  the  plan  a  fair  trial  it  was  to  be  abandoned. 
The  Company  claimed  that  the  objectionable  features  of  the  leaves  offered 
were  such  that  they  could  not  be  economically  corrected,  and  the  additional 
manufacturing  cost  in  treating  the  California  tobacco  quite  put  out  of  the 
question   their   further   use    of    it. 

Difficulties 

The  causes  of  these  objectionable  features  are  many.  In  the  first 
place,  tobacco  is  very  hard  on  the  soil.  In  some  countries  crops  of  tobacco 
are  raised  on  the  same  ground  but  once  in  seven  years.  Fertilizing  is 
always  necessary,  and  that  along  careful  lines.  A  very  small  amount, 
comparatively,    of    phosphorus    must    be    provided ;    considerable    nitrogen    is 
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needed;  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  potash  is  required.  Neglect  of 
these    niceties    of    fertilization    affect    quality    of    production. 

Then  there  is  the  moisture  question  to  consider.  The  more  dampness 
in  the  ground  the  larger  and  ranker  the  leaf.  This  gives  more  weight, 
but  at  the  expense  of  quality.  Tobacco  is  ungraded  when  sold  by  the 
farmer  and  quantity  appealed  to  him;  consequently  crops  are  known  to 
have  been  raised  as  much  as  six  times  the  average  weight  per  acre  of  the 
Exeter    model    farm   production. 

Then  the  curing  has  apparently  been  difficult,  for  leaves  are  offered 
in  a  moldy  condition  and  sometimes  burned  by  the  sun.  In  addition  to 
these  several  features,  there  is  the  fact  that  while  the  soil  may  resemble 
somewhat  that  of  the  Turkish  provinces,  there  are  differences  in  the  soil 
and  the  water  that  militate  against  the  desirability  of  the  tobacco. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  support  of  The  John  Bollman  Company 
the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  crop  led  to  the  decline  of  tobacco  cultiva- 
tion until  the  war  of  1914.  Within  a  year  or  so  after  the  Germans 
marched  into  France  the  cigarette  manufacturers  realized  that  there  was 
going  to  be  a  scarcity  of  imported  Turkish  tobaccos.  While  some  was 
brought  from  Greece  and  Russia,  I  believe,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand,  and  the  "tobacco  trust"  people  turned  to  California.  The 
accumulated  stocks  were  sold  at  prices  sometimes  as  high  as  a  dollar  and 
twenty  cents  a  pound,  and  these  sales  stimulated  production  and  a  con- 
siderable   acreage    was    planted. 

The  signing  of  the  armistice  in  November,  19.18,  was  immediately 
followed  by  importation,  and  it  is  said  that  in  December,  191 8,  an  entire 
ship's  cargo  of  tobacco  arrived  in  New  York.  The  avenues  of  import 
being  restored,  the  cigarette  manufacturers  ceased  their  local  purchases 
and  announced  that  they  were  no  longer  interested  in  California-grown 
tobacco  from  Turkish  seed,  which  they  had  bought  and  used  only  as  a 
temporary  makeshift. 

It  was  apparently  difficult  for  the  growers  to  realize  that  the  high 
prices  received  for  their  19 17  crop  sales  were  only  the  result  of  a  tempo- 
rary shortage  in  imported  stock,  and  in  1918  and  even  in  1919  fairly  large 
areas  were  sown  in  tobacco,  with  the  result  that  there  is  today  an  accu- 
mulation of  some  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  for  which  no 
market  is  apparent  and  of  which  a  few  individual  sales  have  been  made 
as  low  as  thirty-five  cents  a  pound,  so  I  am  informed.  It  is  now  said  to 
cost  about  sixty  cents   a   pound   to  raise   tobacco. 
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According  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  crop  of  19 13  was 
not  as  good  as  for  the  previous  years,  and  they  attribute  the  cause  to 
the  farmers  planting  an  excessive  acreage  and  not  being  familiar  with  its 
cultivation.  They  did  not  give  its  cultivation  and  curing  the  necessary 
care.  The  same  authority  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  the  crop 
of  19 1 8  did  not  contain  as  much  bitterness  in  it.  The  candid  opinion  of 
experts  is  that  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  bitterness  in  the  tobacco  growii 
in  Fresno  and  the  surrounding  country  which  is  hard  to  extract,  but  the 
crop  of  191 8  was  of  much  better  quality  than  that  grown  in  the  San 
Joaquin    in    previous   years. 

Growers'   Pool 

In  the  winter  of  1918-1919  a  pool  of  tobacco  growers  was  formed  in 
Fresno  along  the  lines  of  the  raisin  combination.  Representatives  have  been 
sent  East  to  find  a  market,  but  apparently  with  little  success.  The  finan- 
cing of  tobacco  raising  is  another  feature  of  importance.  Banks  were  at 
one  time  inclined  to  be  fairly  liberal  in  their  accommodations,  but  for 
the  last  year  or  so  they  have  become  more  conservative,  and  some  of  them 
to   the   point  of   declining    loans   based   upon   tobacco   holdings. 

The  comparative  importance  of  the  California  tobacco  crop  is  small 
in  proportion  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  In  California  our 
maximum  yearly  crop  has  probably  never  exceeded  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  while  as  far  back  as  1893  Kentucky  produced  two  hundred  and 
twenty  million   pounds   of   tobacco. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  the  San  Joaquin  has  excited  the  most  interest  on 
account  of  its  being  more  extensive  than  that  of  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
State  combined.  All  that  can  be  said  of  conditions  about  Fresno  afrd 
Visalia  apply,  with  some  variations,  to  those  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
State  where  tobacco  has  been  raised  from  Turkish  seed.  These  are 
Santa  Clara,  Yolo,  Placer,  Yuba,  Butte  and  San  Diego  counties,  and  per- 
haps some  small    areas   in   other   counties. 

The  California  Development  Board  have  an  accumulation  of  enthusi- 
astic suggestions  and  advice  as  to  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  growing 
tobacco  in  this  State,  some  even  of  recent  months.  My  personal  opinion 
is  that,  so  far,  aside  from  that  produced  during  the  war,  conditions  have 
not    been    favorable    to    tobacco    cultivation. 
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Loss  Adjustments 

In  the  San  Joaquin,  Mr.  E.  J.  Jolly,  Insurance  Adjuster,  had  a  tobacco 
loss  in  charge  about  a  year  ago;  he  managed  to  settle  it  on  a  small  per- 
centage after  finding  the  claim  unsatisfactory.  About  the  same  time,  the 
adjustments  of  three  losses  involving  tobacco  around  Fresno  were  com- 
mitted to  me.  Investigation  convinced  me  that  there  was  an  enormous 
hazard  in  writing  lines  on  California  tobacco,  and  that  was  coupled  with 
the  extreme  difficulty  to  be  anticipated  in  ascertaining  values,  even  when 
the  insured  were  reliable  and  quantities  established  beyond  doubt.  At  that 
time  many  of  my  underwriting  friends  were  advised  of  my  findings,  and 
the  "Underwriters'  Report"  very  kindly  gave  me  space  to  notify  the  com- 
panies generally,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  since  then  very  few 
policies   covering   tobacco   have   been   written. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Eitel  has  had  two  adjustments  in  hand  during  the  last  few 
months,  and  gives  me  to  understand  his  experiences  are  much  the  same 
as  those  of  Mr.  Jolly  and  myself.  Mr.  Eitel,  having  had  more  recent 
experience,  could,  no  doubt,  shed  a  far  better  light  upon  this  subject, 
especially  as  he  has  had  much  more  important  interests  involved,  one  of 
his  losses  being  twice  the  aggregate  of  all  three  of  mine.  It  might  be 
of  interest  to  tell  you  that  the  total  insurance  involved  in  the  six  claims 
for  loss  in  the  year  of  which  I  have  knowledge  was  something  like  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  In  each  case  the  consumption  of  the  property  by  fire 
was  complete  and  values  claimed  far  in  excess  of  insurance,  although  the 
four  completed  adjustments  were  for  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  in- 
surance. As  against  this,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  value  of  the 
entire  tobacco  crop  of  the  State,  which  would  not,  in  all  probability,  ex- 
ceed   one    hundred    and    fifty   to   two  hundred   thousand   insurance. 

In  closing  I  can  not  do  better  than  again  quote  Mr.  Gardner,  this  time 
literally.     He   says   in   a   statement   prepared   during   the    late   war: 

"Generally  speaking,  such  tobacco  as  may  be  grown  in  California 
from  Turkish  seed  at  best  will  be  a  product  resembling  somewhat,  but 
far  from  conforming  to,  the  characteristics  of  value  in  the  imported  leaf. 
Because  of  the  abnormal  conditions,  manufacturers  probably  would  offer 
relatively  high  prices  for  such  a  product,  but  I  do  not  think  that  this 
would  justify  farmers  engaging  in  the  growing  of  this  type  of  tobacco. 
We  do  not  know  how  soon,  of  course,  but  certainly  at  some  period  within 
the  next  year  or  two,  the  importation  of  Turkish  and  Macedonian  tobacco 
will  be   resumed,    and   then   the  demand  for   the  domestic  product  would   no 
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longer  exist.  The  special  equipment  and  facilities  required  for  tobacco 
culture,  including  curing  barns,  packing  houses,  etc.,  would  then  be  use- 
less." 

"In  a  few  words,  then,  I  think  the  only  type  of  tobacco  offering  any 
possibilities  in  California  at  the  present  time  is  the  Turkish  leaf,  and  a 
practical  certainty  that  the  demand  for  this  product  will  fall  off  as  soon 
as  imports  of  Turkish  tobacco  are  resumed  makes  it  very  doubtful  if 
farmers  should  undertake  the  growing  of  this  product.  It  is  suggested, 
however,  that,  in  any  case,  small  scale  experiments  should  first  be  under- 
taken   to   determine   the   character   of    leaf   that   can   be    produced." 

(Applause.) 


The  President — This  has  been  a  very  interesting  paper.  Who 
will  comment  upon  it?  I  realize  that  Mr.  Maris  has  covered  the 
subject. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Moore— I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  Friend  Maris 
has  left  out  one  important  thing  for  us  to  know,  which  is  the 
adulteration  of  tobacco.  I  only  speak  of  this  because  not  long 
ago  I  was  going  down  on  Commercial  street,  I  think,  and  I  saw 
large  piles  of  cocoanuts,  and  I  said,  "What  are  you  doing  with 
so  many  of  those? n  and  they  said,  "We  sell  those  to  the  largest 
tobacco  establishment  in  the  United  States,  and  they  rip  off  this 
fuzz  on  the  top  of  the  cocoanut,  and  then  that  is  soaked  in  a  little 
tobacco  water  and  makes  a  fine  tobacco  for  cigarettes.''  I  am 
telling  you  this  as  I  got  it.  Whether  it  be  true  or  not,  I  don't 
know,  I  tell  it  as  it  came  to  me.  But  the  question  of  the  adultera- 
tion of  tobacco  has  not  been  touched  upon,  nor  has  the  question 
of  the  intense  smoking  of  cigarettes  by  the  ladies.  I  was  in  hopes 
he  would  quote  from  Charles  Lamb's  poem  on  tobacco,  in  which, 
after  speaking  on  smokes  for  women,  he  winds  up  by  saying  that 
tobacco  is  the  only  manly  odor. 
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The  President — Thank  you,  Mr.  Moore.  We  will  now  be 
addressed  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Wendler,  Special  Agent,  Edward 
Brown  &  Sons,  his  topic  being,  "Hail  Insurance  in  Pacific  Coast 
Territory."     Gentlemen,  Mr.  Wendler.      (Applause.) 
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HAIL   INSURANCE  IN  PACIFIC  COAST   TERRITORY 

By  Chas.  A.   Wendler,  Special  Agent,  Edward  Brown  &  Sons, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Mr.   President   and   Members: 

The  assignment  of  this  paper  was  probably  brought  about  through  a 
remark  made  by  the  writer  some  time  ago,  to  the  effect  that  this  Associ- 
ation should  have  a  paper  on  Hail  Insurance,  but  at  that  time  it  was  not 
intended  to  refer  to  the  expression  of  my  good  friend  Wm.  Deans — "I  have 
a   message." 

The  subject  of  the  paper  I  present  is  a  new  one  to  this  Association, 
I  believe,  because  so  few  companies  write  hail  insurance,  and  the  field 
for   its   operation   is   so   limited   in   the  Pacific   Coast  territory. 

I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  with  a  history  of  the  business  in  this 
country,  but  will  confine  my  remarks  to  recent  years,  and  especially  the 
past  six  or  seven  in  the  Northwest,  where  practically  all  the  hail  income 
is   obtained    for   this    department. 

As  compared  with  certain  European  countries,  the  United  States  has 
not  collected  extensive  statistics  of  hailstorms.  Prof.  A.  J.  Henry,  who  dis- 
cusses this  subject  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "Monthly  Weather  Review,', 
states  "that  as  hail  is  a  highly  localized  phenomenon,  the  collection  of  ac- 
curate records  would  require  the  existence  of  an  immense  number  of  ob- 
serving stations.  In  a  state  the  size  of  Iowa,  for  instance,  about  14,000 
stations  would  be  required."  The  companies  engaged  in  hail  insurance 
have  formed  certain  ideas  regarding  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
phenomenon,  based  on  their  own  experience,  and  they  adjust  their  rates 
accordingly;  but  more  definite  information  is  desired  concerning  both  the 
frequency  of  hailstorms  and  the  amount  of  damage  wrought  by  them  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Prof.  Henry,  in  the  article  mentioned,  pre- 
sents statistics  of  frequency  based  only  on  the  records  of  the  regular  sta- 
tions of  the  Weather  Bureau,  about  200  in  number,  for  the  period  of  191 5- 
16,  and  corresponding  charts  for  the  four  seasons  and  the  year.  Of  the 
stations  included,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  has  the  greatest  annual  number  of  hail- 
storms,   an   average   of   9.4   per    annum. 

I  might  say  here,  that  while  Wyoming  may  have  the  greatest  numbei 
of  hailstorms,  I  believe  Montana  provides  the  most  destructive  storms,  at 
least   the    experience    of    the    companies    denotes   this. 
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At  first  thought  one  would  hardly  class  the  business  as  insurance,  for 
it  appears  more  of  a  wager,  but  when  insurance  is  considered  a  factor  in 
the  banking  and  commercial  world,  and  Hail  Insurance  a  real  necessity  in 
the  line  of  credit  for  the  farmer,  it  takes  its  place  along  with  fire,  life  and 
sundry  forms  of  insurance.  True,  it  cannot  be  guarded  against  or  in  any 
way  prevented,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  cannot  originate  by  any  act  of 
the  assured.  So  in  this  regard  we  are  free  from  the  usual  moral  hazard. 
Really,  there  is  but  one  hazard  to  contend  with,  the  elements  in  connection 
with  the  locality  known  to  be  more  or  less  subject  to  hailstorms.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  select  these  localities ;  in  fact,  the  local  agents'  returns  de- 
note the  dangerous  ground,  and  the  income  is  always  derived  from  dis- 
tricts comprising  a  few  counties,  while  with  fire  insurance  the  income  is 
obtained  from  all  corners.  If  this  could  be  had  with  hail  insurance  the 
rates,  of  course,  would  be  much  lower,  but  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  your 
income    from   small    sections    in    a    number    of    states    only. 

From  this  you  will  see  we  always  have  the  conflagration  hazard  with 
us,  for  a  severe  storm  in  Montana  will  usually  extend  down  into  Idaho, 
although  many  less  destructive  storms  appear  frequently  in  each  hail  belt 
or  district.  I  have  known  of  storms  to  occur  in  Southern  Idaho  every  seven 
or  nine  days  for  five  successive  times,  but  the  damage  was  only  from  5 
per  cent  to  30  per  cent  on  an  average  from  each  storm.  Other  localities 
will  only  show  in  the  loss  column  occasionally,  say,  every  two  or  three 
years,  and  then  to  a  very  small  per  cent,  but  with  a  severe  storm  liable 
to  occur  any  season.  Take  the  Nez  Perce  prairie  country  in  Central  Idaho 
for    an   example. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  hail  belt  known  up  there  suffered  a  destructive 
hailstorm,  and  outside  of  a  few  scattering  storms  did  not  repeat  until  the 
nth  of  July,  this  last  summer.  This  storm  caused  a  loss  to  the  insurance 
companies  of  about  $132,000,  and  it  was  followed  from  time  to  time  by 
smaller    storms    until    the    end    of   the    season. 

You  can  imagine  the  size  of  the  hailstones  during  this  storm  when 
I  tell  you  that  over  50  of  the  roofs  in  the  business  district  of  Grangeville 
required  replacing  afterwards,  and  an  automobile  standing  in  the  street 
had    the    windshield    broken    and    the    top    destroyed. 

The  companies  operating  in  our  field  have  only  a  limited  experience 
and  the  territory  is  only  being  explored,  so  I  do  not  deem  it  of  any  value 
to  quote  ratios  for  the  short  time  hail  insurance  has  been  written,  but  I 
have    the    figures    of    three    companies    operating    in    Idaho    county,    State    of 
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Idaho,  of  which  Grangeville  is  the  county  seat.  In  19 17  the  losses  were 
nil;  in  1918,  38  per  cent,  and  in  1919,  350  per  cent,  with  an  income  fairly 
even  each  season.  This  section  of  the  State  is  considered  favorable  for 
writing  hail  insurance,  much  more  so  than  the  southern  counties.  I  be- 
lieve I  can  say  that  as  a  whole  the  companies  have  had  but  one  profitable 
year  to  their  credit — 1918 — that  is,   including  Montana   and   the  entire   field. 

Writing  the  Business 

All  hail  policies  are  issued  at  headquarters  generally  established  within 
the  district  of  the  special  agent  in  charge,  and  upon  signed  application 
only.  Application  blanks  are  supplied  in  triplicate  and  bound  so  agents 
may  carry  them  around  in  soliciting.  The  original  and  duplicate  must  be 
sent  to  headquarters,  as  the  latter  is  required  for  the  policy  and  the  former, 
of  course,  for  the  company  records.  Policies  become  effective  24  hours 
after  date  and  hour  of  signing  and  remain  in  force  for  seventy-two  hours, 
subject  to  issue  or  rejection  by  the  company.  This  protection  the  com- 
panies found  necessary  on  account  of  the  habit  some  acquired  of  phoning 
to  the  agent  whenever  a  storm  seemed  to  threaten  the  locality.  Commission 
of  20  per  cent  is  paid  to  agents,  but  in  Montana  and  other  Eastern  Con- 
ference territory,  the  commission  was  reduced  to  15  per  cent  three  or  four 
years  ago.  Applications  must  be  accompanied  by  the  net  premium,  either 
in  cash  or  a  certificate  of  deposit  due  not  later  than  November  1st,  fol- 
lowing,   and    without    interest. 

I  will  say  here  that  with  the  Western  Hail  Conference,  comprising 
the  Central  Western  States  and  including  Montana,  for  a  number  of  the 
companies,  it  is  optional  with  any  member  if  they  wish  to  accept  notes 
endorsed    by   the    agent. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Hail  Conference  permitted  the  taking  of  premium 
notes  for  several  years,  but  soon  found  it  a  very  hazardous  undertaking, 
especially  in  new  farming  districts  where  poor  crops  so  frequently  occur. 
While  these  notes  were  always  endorsed  by  the  agent,  the  collection,  if 
forced,  you  can  readily  understand  would  cause  friction  and  probably  the 
loss  of  a  very  good  agent.  In  this  connection  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that 
bank  agencies  are  desirable,  for  they  make  the  crop  loans  and  will  ad- 
vance the  certificate  of  deposit  for  the  premium  as  part  of  the  loan,  while 
other  agents  find  it  necessary  to  accept  the  farmer's  note  and  discount  it 
at   the   bank    to   obtain    the    certificate. 
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All  hail  policies  are  written  for  the  season  ending  September  15th, 
except  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  policies  covering  on  fruit,  which  expire 
October  15th,  and  the  company  is  not  liable  after  the  crop  is  cut,  picked 
or   pulled. 

Insurance  is  granted  per  acre  on  grains  of  all  kinds,  seeds,  garden 
products  and  fruit,  an  equal  amount  on  each  acre,  and  for  amounts  desired 
up  to  $40.00  per  acre  on  unirrigated  crops  and  up  to  $75.00  per  acre  on 
irrigated   crops.    On   fruit   any  amount   desired   is   written. 

In  Montana  and  other  Central  Western  States  a  limit  of  $12.00  per 
acre  only  is  granted  by  each  company  with  a  total  insurance  of  $30.00 
per  acre  allowable  under  the  contract.  This  is  accounted  for  mainly 
because  of  the  great  liability  obtained  by  the  few  hail  writing  companies 
in  that  section  and  the  conflagration  hazard  in  a  district  so  subject  to 
severe  and  extensive  hailstorms.  Really  to  my  mind  it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  Underwriting,  and  I  fail  yet  to  see  any  reason  why  the  limit  per  acre 
cannot  be  eliminated  entirely  if  the  company  can  obtain  sufficient  reinsur- 
ance. 

The  handling  of  the  business  with  all  its  supplies,  correspondence,  is- 
suing of  policies,  reinsurance,  accounting  and  platting,  is  no  small  task, 
especially  when  you  consider  this  must  all  be  done  within  two  or  three 
months'  time,  and  what  is  ordinarily  a  year's  income  for  a  fairly  large 
local  fire  agency  is  taken  care  of  during  that  period.  Platting  is  done  by 
nearly  all  the  companies,  and  consists  of  placing  the  policy  number  and 
amount  within  the  boundary  lines  of  the  section  mentioned,  on  a  township 
plat.  A  book  of  township  plats  is  used,  giving  each  section,  township 
and  range,  and  in  this  manner  the  liability  can  be  seen  in  each  section 
and  township,  also  the  adjoining  liability,  at  a  glance.  Some  few  com- 
panies do  not  employ  this  method,  having  changed  to  reinsuring  the  excess 
over  a  certain  sum  in  each  application  regardless  of  the  location.  This 
latter  system  is  somewhat  of  a  labor  saver,  and  was  adopted  by  the  writer 
the    past    season    mainly    for    that    reason. 

Rates  vary,  of  course,  in  each  state  and  by  districts  therein.  For  in- 
stance, the  rates  in  Montana  run  from  4  per  cent  in  the  six  western  boun- 
dary counties  to  15  and  17  per  cent  in  eight  central  counties,  and  with 
rates  of  10  and  12  per  cent  for  the  balance  of  the  State.  The  15  and  17 
per  cent  district  shows  heavily*  in  the  loss  column,  of  course.  The  Pacific 
Coast  Hail  Conference  companies  have  always  used  the  Montana  rates 
made  by   the    Eastern    Conference,    but    in    Idaho,    Washington    and    Oregon 
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we  have  made  our  own  rates,  based  upon  the  five  or  six  years'  experience. 
Idaho  rates  run  from  3  per  cent  in  the  Northern  and  Central  counties  to 
5  per  cent  in  the  Southern  counties.  Washington  from  2^  to  4  per  cent 
for  the  entire  State,  the  zVi  per  cent  including  everything  but  peas  and 
beans.  Oregon  from  2 J/2  to  3/2  per  cent  in  all  but  five  counties,  which 
rate  5  per  cent.  Utah  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  but  this  State  has  not  pro- 
duced  sufficient   business    to   give   us    any   figures    as    yet. 

Peas  and  beans  are  rated  from  1  to  2  per  cent  higher  than  grain 
and  are  more  susceptible  to  damage,  especially  when  the  plants  are  about 
to  blossom,  and  even  after  the  pod  is  formed.  If  a  green  pod  is  hit,  it 
will  not  mature,  and  you  have  practically  a  total  loss.  Idaho  provides 
almost  our  entire  income  from  this  product,  and  it  appears  the  ground 
best  adapted  to  the  raising  of  peas  and  beans  is  also  the  locality  more 
favorable  to  hailstorms,  especially  the  high  ridges  along  the  breaks  of  the 
streams   and   canyons. 

The  rate  on  fruit  is  generally  from  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  than 
on  grain,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  followed  this  rule  until  the 
past  season,  when  a  reduction  was  made.  It  had  been  found  impossible 
to  interest  either  the  agent  or  the  grower  to  any  extent,  mainly  because 
our  fruit  districts  are  not  subject  to  hailstorms  of  a  sereve  nature.  So 
far  the  fruit  business  has  proven  fairly  profitable,  but  we  have  only  the 
experience  of  two  offices  over  a  period  of  three  seasons.  With  fruit,  the 
company  does  not  assume  damage  to  the  blossoms,  but  only  after  the  fruit 
is  set.  A  severe  hailstorm  of  large  sized  stones  will  ruin  a  cherry)  ,pr 
peach  crop,  and  will  damage  an  apple  to  the  extent  of  reducing  it  to  the 
"cull"  grade,  while  a  lighter  storm  will  simply  result  in  a  reduction  of 
but  one  or  two  grades.  An  apple  will  retain  the  mark  of  a  hailstone 
and  this  will  cause  decay  or  discoloration,  and  I  believe  an  ordinary  hail- 
storm, if  extensive,  will  prove  a  heavy  loss  to  the  company,  for  it  is  the 
extra  fancy  grade  of  fruit  which  is  the  money  maker  for  the  grower. 
When  it  is  considered  that  we  insure  fruit  for  any  amount  per  acre 
desired,  and  a  ten  acre  orchard  insured  for  but  $250.00  per  acre  means 
a  liability  of  $2500.00,  and  with  a  number  of  miles  of  such  tracts  insured 
in  a  given  irrigated  district,  the  aggregate  liability  can  readily  be  imagined. 
My  own  experience  proves  that  many  growers  apply  for  a  much  greater 
amount  and  quite  a  number  insure  for  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  per  acre. 
You  may  wonder  why  the  amount  of  insurance  granted  is  unlimited  and 
my  answer  is,  that  when   we  placed   a  limit  of  say,   from  $50.00  to  $200.00 
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per  acre,  we  did  not  obtain  the  business.  The  grower  knows  the  value 
of  his  crop  and  unless  he  can  insure  for  an  amount  worth  while,  he  figures 
he  is  not  protected,   and  under  the  policy  conditions  he  is  right. 

Claims  and  Adjustments 

With  each  policy  is  supplied  a  loss  notice  and  mailing  envelope. 
— Not  really  because  we  anticipate  a  loss  under  each  policy — it  is  not  quite 
that  bad, — but  this  notice  must  be  made  out  by  the  assured  and  in  this 
manner  we  are  advised  of  the  probable  percentage  of  loss  under  each  item 
of  the  policy.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  losses  paid  do  not 
equal  50  per  cent  of  the  estimates  furnished  in  this  way,  and  it  is  a  question 
if  this  feature  should  not  be  discontinued.  I  understand  the  Western  Hail 
Conference  no  longer  requests  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  damage, 
for  the  reason  that  when  once  made  by  the  farmer,  he  is  not  easily 
convinced  if  the  loss  proves  less.  However,  I  presume  in  that  district  they 
do  not  report  losses  as  we  do,  but  simply  give  notice  of  a  claim  under 
the  policy.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  high  estimates  are  made  from 
a  careless  observation  of  the  grain,  and  as  the  usual  hailstorm  is  varying 
in  its  extent  and  effect,  a  farmer  can  very  eaisly  be  mistaken.  A  careful 
investigation  into  the  grain  and  across  the  field  in  several  directions,  will 
quickly  show  that  the  damage  is  streaky  and  not  half  so  bad  as  it  appears 
while   standing   at   one   corner   of  the   field. 

All  hail  policies  contain  the  5  per  cent  exemption  clause  and  are  a 
valued  contract  in  case  of  a  total  loss  to  the  acreage  in  crop  and  if  we 
insure  100  acres  for  $50.00  per  acre  or  a  total  of  $5,000.00  and  it  is 
estimated  to  have  received  a  damage  of  50  per  cent,  we  pay  the  same 
percentage  or  $2500.00  out  of  the  policy,  no  matter  what  the  value  of 
the  crop  proves  to  be.  In  this  case  if  it  was  worth  $10,000.00  the  assured 
would  only  collect  50  per  cent  of  his  actual  loss.  The  adjustment  of  hail 
losses  is  not  a  difficult  matter  under  the  percentage  plan,  as  the  straws 
can  be  counted  in  a  given  area,  and  if  50  out  of  100  are  broken  down  by 
hail,  it  means  a  50  per  cent  damage.  The  condition  of  the  grain  is  also 
a  strong  feature  for  when  it  is  green  and  not  headed  out  an  ordinary 
hailstorm  will  not  cause  much  damage.  The  rays  of  the  sun  will  cause 
the  straws  to  stand  again  and  a  good  crop  will  be  harvested.  If  headed 
out  and  near  harvest  time,  and  the  heads  are  broken  off  or  are  down 
too  low  to  be  caught  by  the  harvester,  they  are  a  total  loss.  Care  should 
be    taken    to    always    look    for    damage    caused    by    grasshoppers    and    other 
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insects,  and  unless  the  adjuster  is  aware  of  this  feature  he  is  very  likely 
to  pay  for  a  heavy  percentage  of  heads  broken  off  in  this  manner.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  as  the  broken  down  grain  is  useful  for  feed,  say,  for 
hogs  to  be  fed  in  the  field,  that  a  salvage  exists,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  are  insuring  acres  and  not  values  and  that  we  are  paying  losses 
on  acreage  destroyed  as  applied  to  the  amount  of  insurance.  The  more 
experienced  hail  adjusters  claim  that  when  a  field  of  grain  is  damaged 
beyond   harvesting,   it  is    a  total   loss  to  the   insuring  company. 

Personally  I  can  say  that  I  have  letters  from  Mr.  Walter  C.  Leach, 
Secretary  of  the  Minneapolis  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co.  who  is  recognized  as  the 
Dean  of  Hail  Insurance  in  this  country,  and  from  at  least  two  Division 
Superintendents  of  Hail  Adjusting  Bureaus,  vouching  for  this  interpretation 
of  the  policy  contract. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Hail  Conference  companies  have  held  four  meetings. 
The  first  one  in  Portland  in  191 6  attended  by  six  companies,  two  of 
which  withdrew  from  the  business  after  that  season.  The  following  years 
the  meetings  have  been  held  in  this  city  and  at  the  present  time  but  six 
offices  are  operating  a  hail  department. 

My  subject  and  especially  the  adjustment  of  losses,  is  so  broad  in 
it's  scope  as  to  prevent  my  giving  details  and  working  examples  in  this 
paper,  and  it  has  been  my  aim  to  submit  only  a  general  outline  of  the 
business. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  acknowledge  that  my  experience  covers  only 
the  few  years  of  hail  writing  through  the  Pacific  Coast  Department,  but  I 
have  given  every  angle  of  the  business  close  attention,  even  going  so  far  at 
one  time,  to  presume  to  devise  a  way  of  selecting  my  risks,  but  after  being 
badly  fooled  on  both  sides  of  several  calm  appearing  grain  valleys,  I  gave 
it  up   and  resigned  myself   to  the  fate  of   the  chance   takers.      (Applause) 


The  President — Mr.  Wendler  was  the  first  gentleman  to  send 
me  his  address.  I  had  then  the  pleasure  of  referring  it  to  several 
of  the  fraternity  who  were  engaged  in  writing  Hail  business. 
Among  those  was  Adam  Gilliland,  of  the  Hartford  Insurance 
Company,  who  is  unable  to  be  present  with  us  today,  but  he  very 
kindly  wrote  me  a  letter,  giving  me   his   views  on  Mr.  Wendler' s 
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paper.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Frank  L.  Hunter  to  read  that  letter  and 
make  such  comments  as  he  desires  upon  it,  and  Mr.  Gilliland's 
criticism  of  it.     Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Hunter — This  is    Mr.  Gilliland's  letter,  under 
date  of  January  2,  1920,  addressed  to  our  President: 

G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  Esq.,  President  The  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the 

Pacific,  San  Francisco. 
My  dear  Gns: — 

I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  reading  Mr.  Wendler's  paper  on  Hail 
Insurance,  which  is  to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  article  is  very  interesting,  and  furnishes  a  very  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  theory  and  practice  of  Hail  Underwriting  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
I  regret  that  I  will  be  unable  to  participate  in  the  annual  proceedings  this 
month  as  I  am  leaving  the  city  on  the  13th  inst.,  expecting  to  be  absent 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  There  are  several  points,  though,  in  Mr. 
Wendler's  address  with  which  I  am  unable  to  feel  in  perfect  accord.  One 
of  these  is  his  statement  that  there  is  no  moral  hazard  in  the  Hail  business. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  assured  is  not  able  to  manufacture  Hail  storms, 
nevertheless  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  he  sometimes  attempts  to,  and 
occasionally  is  successful  in  prosecuting  a  claim  under  a  Hail  Policy  where 
the  alleged  damage  resulted  from  other  causes  than  Hail.  Another  point 
which  I  think  debatable,  is  the  statement,  "If  headed  out  and  near 
harvest  time,  and  the  heads  are  broken  off  or  are  down  below  being 
caught  by  the  harvester,  they  are  a  total  loss."  Also,  "that  we  are  in- 
suring acres  and  not  values  and  that  we  are  paying  losses  on  acreage 
destroyed  as  applied  to  the  amount  of  insurance."  The  author  elsewhere 
in  his  paper  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Hail  Policy  is  a  '* valued 
contract,"  consequently  the  amount  insured  is  assumed  to  constitute 
values  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the  loss.  The  Policy  itself  says 
nothing  about  insuring  acreage  but  does  undertake  to  insure  growing 
crops.  Furthermore,  it  does  not  provide  for  paying  damage  to  acreage, 
but  does  provide  for  estimating  damage  to  crops.  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  if  there  remains  any  portion  of  the  crop  which  has  a  value  for 
hog  feed  or  any  other  purpose,  there  is  a  certain  percentage  of  the  stipu- 
lated value  of  the  crop  which  the  Company  should  not  pay.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  remaining  value  after  a  Hail  loss  is 
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grain  that  can  be  harvested  or  merely  cattle  feed.  It  is  a  portion  of  the 
crop  and  should  be  deducted  from  the  amount  insured  per  acre  according 
to  its  percentage.  Undoubtedly  opinions  will  differ  on  this  point,  and  I 
believe  the  present  meeting  will  furnish  an  opportunity  for  discussion 
which  may  result  in  uniform  method  of  settlement  of  such  iosses. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Adam  Gilliland,  Assistant  General  Agent. 

Following  the  suggestion  of  our  President  that  I  should  com- 
ment upon  the  paper  and  Mr.  Gilliland's  criticism  or  notes 
thereupon,  the  principal  difference  seems  to  me  to  be  the  matter 
of  the  equity  of  the  companies  in  any  salvage,  and  I  am  much 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  difference  is  of  little  moment,  because 
of  the  small  percentage  of  claims  which  result  in  total  losses.  To 
demonstrate  this,  I  looked  over  the  loss  claims  sustained  in  our 
own  office  during  the  past  four  years,  during  which  time  we  have 
been  engaged  in  writing  Hail  business,  and  found  that  we  have 
experienced  380  claims,  involving  in  the  aggregate  practically 
$558,000.  The  losses  sustained  under  those  policies  amounted 
to  $65,588,  or  only  about  11  percent  of  the  aggregate  amounts 
affected.  The  only  losses  we  had  ever  sustained  until  this  past 
year,  when  we  had  the  storm  at  Grangeville,  were  settled  for 
under  50  percent;  claims  for  greater  percentages  were  made,  but 
no  adjustment  was  ever  made  for  more  than  50  percent  until  the 
year  1919.  We  were  somewhat  dumbfounded  at  the  result  of  the 
storm  at  Grangeville,  when  numerous  claims  were  made  of  100 
percent,  and,  not  having  any  practical  experience,  I  reasoned  as 
Mr.  Gilliland's  paper  brings  out,  that  we  should  have  some  equity 
in  any  salvage,  even  though  the  crops  might  not  be  harvested. 

Feeling  that  way,  and  not  having  time  or  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  question  with  the  Adjusters,  I  prepared  a  form  as 
follows: 

4 'In  consideration  of  the  payment  by  the  Norwich  Union  Fire 
Insurance  Society  of    loss   based    upon    a    claim    of    100  percent 
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damage   to   the    crop  insured    under    its    Policy    No. ,  the 

undersigned  agrees,  that  in  the  event  of  there  being  any  salvage 
from  the  damaged  crop,  either  as  grain,  straw,  or  feed,  to  reim- 
burse the  Society  for  its  share  of  said  salvage  in  the  proportion 
that  the  amount  of  insurance  paid  bears  to  the  estimated  value  of 
the  crop  prior  to  its  destruction." 

It  seems  that  other  Companies  interested  in  the  100  percent 
claims  had  made  no  such  contention,  therefore  we  withdrew  our 
request  for  participation  in  the  salvage,  but  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  Adjusters  as  an  academic  one,  also  with  the  gentlemen 
in  the  East  who  have  had  more  experience.  In  one  of  our  Ad- 
juster's reports,  this  was  brought  out: 

4 'The  matter  of  feed  value  for  salvage  has  been  discussed  by 
me  with  Mr.  Wendler,  Mr.  Holloway,  and  others,  and  it  has  been 
the  opinion  of  all  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  matter,  that 
the  Company  was  not  entitled  to  any  salvage  if  the  grain  was  100 
percent  destroyed  or  broken  down  so  that  it  was  not  available  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.'1 

Mr.  Leach,  who  was  referred  to  in  Mr.  Wendler' s  paper, 
made  the  following  comment: 

"The  Hail  Policy  covers  the  acreage  planted  against  loss  by 
hail  to  the  grain,  and  if  a  portion  or  all  of  the  acreage  is  destroyed 
so  there  is  no  grain  crop,  you  have  a  total  loss  under  your  Hail 
Policy.  Technically  you  might  say  that  after  you  had  paid  a 
total  loss  by  hail  and  the  straw  was  afterwards  stacked  and  sold 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  the  salvage  should  go  to  the  Company. 
But  your  Hail  Policy  does  not  cover  values,  covering  acreage 
only." 

It  has  also  been  put  forward  that  the  straw  or  stubble  left,  even 
after  the  crop  is  harvested,  is  of  practically  the  same  value  to  the 
farmer  for  feed  as  it  would  be  after  the  results  of  a  hail  storm.  So 
that  the   Company  would    have    no    equity    in  any  salvage    that 
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might  be  derived  by  the  farmer  after  a  complete  destruction  of 
the  crop  by  hail.  I  am  inclined,  after  my  experience,  to  agree 
with  the  contention  of  Mr.  Wendler,  that  the  Companies  should 
pay,  if  there  is  no  possibility  of  harvesting  a  crop,  a  100  percent 
loss.      (Applause.) 

The  President — I  am  sure  we  have  all  been  interested  in  Mr. 
Hunter's  remarks.  Is  there  any  one  else  who  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  topic.  This  is  a  new  subject,  and  has  been  a  very 
interesting  one  to  me,  as  it  was  to  you,  as  I  gathered  from  your 
faces  during  the  reading  of  the  paper  and  these  remarks  by  Mr. 
Hunter. 

If  there  are  no  comments,  I  will  pass  on  to  the  next  item  of 
our  afternoon  program.  Some  time  ago  I  casually  dropped  into 
the  London  Assurance  Company's  office  for  a  chat  with  our  good 
friend,  Mr.  Thornton,  who  interested  me  greatly  in  a  story  re- 
garding the  activities  of  his  Arson  Committee.  The  Arson 
Committee  at  that  time  had  been  busily  engaged  in  certain  cases, 
and  Mr.  Thornton  had  quite  a  story  to  tell,  and  instead  of  stopping 
for  a  few  minutes,  I  found  we  had  been  talking  for  the  better 
part  of  an  hour  when  we  had  finished.  I  was  so  interested  in 
what  Mr.  Thornton  had  to  say  that  I  persuaded  him  to  come 
here  this  afternoon  and  talk  to  you  just  as  he  did  to  me.  He  has 
not  prepared  a  written  paper,  but  will  talk  to  us  upon  the  subject 
of  "Activities  of  the  Arson  Committee,"  as  it  is  announced  upon 
our  program.  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Mr.  A.  W. 
Thornton .      (Applause. ) 
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ACTIVITIES   OF  THE  ARSON   COMMITTEE 

By  A.  W.   Thornton,  Manager,   London   Assurance   Corporation. 

Mr.    President   and    Gentlemen   of   the   Association: 

I  just  asked  our  golden-tongued  orator,  Mr.  John  H.  Schively,  to  take 
my  place  in  addressing  you  upon  this  topic,  but  he  says  he  won't  do  it. 
He   could   make   it  much  more  interesting  for  you  than   I   possibly  can. 

I  would  like  to  preface  anything  I  have  to  say  with  a  repetition  of 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Folger  in  relation  to  the  difficulty  one  has 
in  speaking  before  an  audience.  I  haven't  got  over  my  diffidence,  but 
no  matter  how  much  one  may  practice,  he  will  never  acquire  the  easy  man- 
ner, the  splendid  diction  or  the  excellent  method  of  expression  of  Mr.  Folger. 

As  the  President  has  told  you,  I  have  not  written  a  paper, — first, 
because  I  told  the  President  I  would  not  do  so,  and,  second,  because 
it  is  not  wise  that  these  matters  should  all  be  published.  I  notice  the 
stenographer  taking  notes,  but  I  will  have  the  last  to  say  on  what  his 
pencil  produces,  and  will  reserve  the  right  to  delete  anything  that  should 
not  be  printed. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar,  at  least  in  part,  with  the  vast  amount 
of  work  that  has  been  done  in  relation  to  the  investigation  of  incendiary 
fires  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  If  you  look  back  a  few  years,  you  will  find 
that  there  was  no  concerted  effort  by  anybody,  and  particularly  by  under- 
writers, to  apprehend  arson  bugs.  Investigations  were  spasmodic  and  made 
by  the  individual  Companies  interested.  We  hoped  that  results  could  be 
secured  through  the  offering  of  rewards,  but  no  results  of  importance 
were    obtained. 

In  the  year  191 5,  when  we  ascertained  the  conditions  in  Los  Angeles, 
showing  that  there  were  on  an  average  two  incendiary  fires  a  day,  not 
for  a  week  nor  a  month,  but  extending  over  many  months, — and  that  they 
had  grown  intolerable  for  the  Insurance  Companies,  we  realized  that 
something  must  be  done.  We  met  in  this  room,  went  into  the  situation  rather 
thoroughly,  and  I  believe  that  it  was  Mr.  Arthur  Brown  who  moved 
that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  and  an  appropriation  made  to 
investigate  Los  Angeles  to  stamp  out  incendiarism  and  arson  there.  I  was 
made  Chairman  then  and  no  one  seems  to  have  since  coveted  the  job!  An 
appropriation  of  $3,000.00  was  made, — $3,000.00  to  stop  the  destruction  of 
hundreds   of    thousands    of    dollars    worth    of    property    annually.     Naturally, 
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that  $3,000.00  went  but  a  short  way,  but  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
amount  we  were  reasonably  successful,  so  the  Companies  gave  us  more 
money,  and  we  continued  that  investigation  in  Los  Angeles  from  May 
until  the  following  October,  securing  good  results;  but  only  partial  results, 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have  the  support  of  the  authorities  in  Los 
Angeles  and  that  we  were  met  with  opposition  by  the  men  who  should 
have  worked  with  us.  Even  some  of  the  prominent  insurance  men  there 
said  they  would  drive  the  Arson  Committee  out  of  Los  Angeles  with  their 
tails   between    their    legs.     But   they   didn't! 

The  Police  Department,  the  Fire  Department  and  the  District  Attorney's 
office  were  at  loggerheads.  None  of  them  cooperated  with  the  others,  and 
none  cooperated  with  us.  A  campaign  of  education  has  been  conducted 
in  Los  Angeles  since  then  and  we  have  secured  most  excellent  results 
in  that  city.  It  is  now  a  safe  and  profitable  place.  It  was  not  in  191 5. 
Through  that  campaign  of  education  people  realize  that  fire  prevention 
includes  intentional  as  well  as  accidental  fires,  and  since  that  began  to 
sink  in,  we  have  at  least  scratched  the  surface.  In  other  words,  the  friend- 
ship of  the  District  Attorney's  office  and  of  the  offices  of  the  Chief  of 
Police  and  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  has  been  cultivated  and 
secured  and  we  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
outcome.     The    Credit  men's  Association   was   a   large  factor  in   our   success. 

To  give  you  a  little  information  as  to  what  has  been  done  in  Los 
Angeles  (and  this,  gentlemen,  covers  only  a  period  from  January  1,  1918 
to  January  1,  1920)  there  have  been  cases  reported,  226,  cases  not  reported, 
112,  total  cases  investigated,  346,  arrests  made,  47,  warrants  issued,  not 
apprehended,  3,  convictions,  24,  dismissals,  21,  cases  pending,  2,  criminal 
cases  dismissed  but  no  claim  made,  5,  cases  where  no  claim  was  made,  14, 
cases  where  assistance  was  rendered   Companies  in  suits  or  compromises,  40. 

Now  if  you  will  take  those  figures  and  compare  them  with  the 
situation  prior  to  1915,  you  will  have  a  better  vision  of  the  situation; 
because  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Pacific  Coast  there  had  not  been,  in 
their  history,  one  single  conviction  for  arson  prior  to  191 5,  the  time  when 
we  commenced  our  efforts.  After  we  reported  the  results  of  our  work  in 
Los  Angeles,  the  Companies  met  and  decided  that  we  should  continue,  but 
with  an  enlarged  jurisdiction  extending  over  the  entire  Pacific  Coast. 
It  was  a  voluntary  matter  on  behalf  of  the  Companies,  each  contributing 
financially  to  the  support  of  the  work.  Some,  however,  did  not  see  the 
necessity    for    it    and    failed    to    furnish    us    financial    or    moral    assistance. 
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After  a  year  or  so  other  Companies  desired  to  withdraw,  taking  the  view 
that  the  work  had  been  accomplished  and  that  we  should  cease  operations. 
That  is  on  the  same  basis  as  if  an  effective  police  department  should  stamp 
out  crime,  say  comparatively  effectively,  for  a  month  or  two  or  three 
months,  we  should  do  away  with  our  policemen;  or,  if  we  have  a  period 
over  which  there  are  no  fires  in  a  town,  we  should  do  away  with  the  fire 
department  therein.  Those  of  us  who  have  gone  into  the  matter  a  little 
more  thoroughly  and  those  who  have  a  broader  and  a  further  vision, 
realize  the  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  this  work,  not  only  at  the 
present  time,  but  in  the  near  future  when  we  will  be  confronted  with 
depression  in  values  and  financial  stringency,  accompanied  with  moral 
hazard    and    the    inevitable    reign    of    incendiarism. 

Not  only  did  we  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  authorities  in  Los 
Angeles  (and  this  applies  not  only  to  Los  Angeles  but  to  other  parts  of 
the  territory  since)  but  we  have  met  the  civic  bodies,  the  people.  We 
have  talked  to  them  upon  the  necessity  of  preventing  this  heavy  loss  due 
to  incendiarism.  We  have  talked  to  the  underwriters  themselves  and  told 
them  that  fire  prevention  includes  arson  activities;  that  one  is  the  preven- 
tion of  accidental  fires  and  the  other  the  prevention  of  intentional  fires. 
The  people  have  been  addressed  by  able  and  experienced  men  from  our  Fire 
Prevention  Bureau  and  Arson  Committee.  You  know  Jay  W-  Stevens,  you 
know  John  H.  Schively,  they  have  toured  the  Coast  and  have  educated  the 
citizens  to  the  necessity  of  prevention  and  to  their  civic  duty,  that  criminal? 
should  not  be  acquitted  and  allowed  to  go  scot  free  because  they  were 
merely  defrauding  Insurance  Companies;  it  was  brought  home  to  them  the 
loss  of  human  lives  and  property;  that  perhaps  their  children  or  their  wives 
might  be  endangered  at  some  time  and  that  they  owed  it  as  a  moral  duty 
to  reduce  loss  of  life  and  loss  of  property;  that  when  sitting  as  jurors 
maudlin   sentiment   should   not   prevail   to   acquit   these   violators   of   the    law. 

As  I  have  indicated,  we  have  learned  as  lessons  in  our  experience 
the  necessity  of  continuing  this  campaign  of  education.  We  have  learned 
also  that  the  rewards  offered  are  useless  and  they  have  been  discontinued. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  Lnited  States,  through  the  National  Board,  has 
organized  a  Committee  on  Arson  and  Incendiarism  and  they  are  operating 
a  good  deal  as  we  are.  They,  too,  have  discontinued  the  offering  of  rewards. 
I  believe  their  experience  has  been  as  ours,  that  the  officials  (policemen, 
sheriffs,  etc.,)  refuse  to  act — when  they  know  that  rewards  may  be  obtained 
— until    such    rewards    are    actually   offered    and    they    can    be    twice    paid    f~r 
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doing  their  duty.  We  have  had  in  California,  cases  where  these  officers 
held  off,  arrested  the  culprit  when  the  reward  was  offered  and  secured 
a  conviction,  had  the  reward  paid  to  them  and  then  asked  for  the  criminal's 
parole,  only  to  have  another  fire  pulled  off  by  the  same  man  within  thirty 
days.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  discontinued  rewards  and 
decided  we  would  bring  the  lesson  home  to  the  authorities  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  the  people  in  their  communities,  to  their  constituents,  to  follow  up 
this  class  of  crime  as  they  would  burglary,  murder  or  other  felonies. 

Those  of  us  who  were  too  old  to  go  to  war  have  found  some  satisfaction 
in  being  able  to  do  a  little  service  to  our  country  through  different  channels, 
and  one  of  them  was  through  the  Arson  Committee.  We  were  called  into 
conference  by  the  State  Council  of  Defense  of  California;  Mr.  Stevens  and 
myself  attended  and  were  asked  for  advice  in  regard  to  the  protection  of 
property.  We  were  told  that  the  Council  had  received  instructions  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  stop  this  destruction  of  property — not  to  try  to 
stop  it,  but  to  stop  it — and  that  they  were  under  obligations  to  carry  out 
those  instructions,  but  they  didn't  know  how  to  proceed.  We  offered  them 
advice,  which  was  accepted  immediately  and  promulgated  through  the 
State  of  California  by  wire  that  very  night.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Ferry  Building  by  the  State  Council  of  Defense  with  the  warehousemen, 
cannery  men,  and  all  producers  of  food  products,  and  we  were  again  asked 
to  aid.  The  suggestions  which  we  had  offered  were  somewhat  expensive 
to  install  and  these  people  rather  demurred,  suggesting  that  the  Insurance 
Companies — the  parties  benefited  most  by  this  protection,  as  they  claimed 
— should  largely  bear  the  expense.  We  told  them  that  the  Insurance  Com- 
panies were  willing  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden,  but  we  stood  there 
in  their  presence  and  said  to  them,  "Gentlemen,  we  have  here  a  list  of 
nearly  one  hundred  properties  in  Central  California,  slated  to  be  burned 
by  the  I.  W.  W.'s,  and  amongst  those  properties  are  those  owned  by 
you,  sir,  and  you  and  you,  and  we  are  still  carrying  your  insurance ;  we  are 
not  cancelling  it.  We  are  bearing  a  great  burden,  knowing  the  danger  of 
having  these  properties  destroyed  by  the  I.  W.  W.'s.  Do  you  think  we  are 
bearing  sufficient  of  the  load?  And  when  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
devise  ways  and  means,  and  it  was  again  suggested  that  it  was  up  to  the 
Insurance  Companies,  one  of  the  warehousemen  said :  "No,  not  by  a  damn 
sight !  We  don't  want  any  contributions  or  reduced  rates  from  the  In- 
surance Companies.  They've  done  their  share.  We  owe  it  to  them  and 
to    our    country    to    furnish    protection    at'  our    own    expense." 
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One  day,  in  my  office,  a  gentleman  dropped  in  and  said  to  me,  "What 
do  you  know  about  the  I.  W.  W.'s?"  "I  know  more  about  them  than  I 
know  about  you,  as  I  don't  know  who  you  are,"  was  my  reply.  He  an- 
swered that  he  was  the  Assistant  United  States  Attorney-General  and 
had  come  from  the  East  to  secure  information  about  the  I.  W.  W.'s  for 
the  prosecution  of  no  members  of  that  famous  organization  to  be  tried 
in  Chicago.  We  gave  him  information-  He  had  letters  from  them  in 
which  they  stated  that  during  a  certain  season  in  Eastern  Washington 
they  had  burned  75  threshing  machines.  He  said,  "Can  you  prove  that/ 
They  may  say  that  their  letters  are  mere  bosh."  I  demonstrated  to  him 
by  statistics  that  during  that  particular  year  there  were  from  70  to  80 
more  threshing  machines  burned  in  that  locality  than  for  the  preceding 
year,  or  the  year  before  that,  or  in  the  two  succeeding  years — and  fur- 
nished  dates,  owners'  names,  insurance  carried  and  amounts  paid.  He  had 
letters  from  the  "Wobblies"  in  which  they  said  they  had  burned  $2,000,000 
worth  of  property  in  the  State  of  California  in  one  year.  "Can  you  prove 
that?"  I  replied,  "No,  we  can't;  but  we  can  prove  to  you  that  the  losses 
in  the  State  of  California  for  the  year  covered  by  their  letters  are  approx- 
imately $2,000,000  more  than  for  the  preceding  or  succeeding  year."  We 
furnished  them  with  that  information.  He  also  had  a  letter  in  which 
they  said,  "We  got  rid  of  a  Sheriff  in  California  after  two  years'  efforts 
to  poison  and  shoot  him,  and  he  is  finally  out  of  the  way,"  and  he  asked 
"Where  was  that  Sheriff?"  and  we  said,  "In  Imperial  county,  California." 
You  know  this  bunch  of  no  were  convicted  in  Chicago  and  there  is  some 
satisfaction    in   knowing   we    helped    to   do   it. 

So  much  for  the  I.  W.  W.'s  in  their  national  activities.  In  the  State 
of  California  47  were  tried  a  year  ago  this  month.  We  co-operated  with 
the  Federal  authorities  and  one  of  the  employees  of  the  Arson  Committee 
was  in  Sacramento  and  connected  up  his  dictograph  to  one  of  the  cells 
in  the  jail  with  three  head  pieces — he  using  one,  a  man  from  the  Army 
Intelligence  Bureau  with  another  head  piece  over  his  ears,  and  the  third 
was  used  by  one  of  the   Federal   authorities. 

One  by  one  those  I.  W.  W.'s  came  into  this  cell  to  meet  two  of  their 
comrades  or  colleagues  who  were  members  of  the  Council  of  Defense  for 
the  I.  W.  W.'s,  and  as  they  came  into  the  cell  they  would  be  met  by, 
"Well,  Comrade  Murphy"  (or  O'Brien,  or  whatever  the  name  was)  ; 
"What  are  you  charged  with?"  '"They  got  me  for  the  Lewellyn  Iron 
Works    in    Los    Angeles."     "Are    you    guilty    of    that?"     "I    am,    and    they 
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got  me  dead  to  rights  on  it,  and  I'll  take  my  jolt."  Then  the  next  one 
came  in,  and  the  man  said  to  him  (and  it  was  taken  down  over  the  dic- 
tograph in  shorthand  by  the  Arson  Committee's  representative),  "Well, 
Comrade  So  and  So,  what  are  you  charged  with?"  "With  the  burning 
of  the  Red  River  Lumber  Company's  plant  in  Northern  California."  "Are 
you  guilty?"  "I  am."  "What  are  you  going  to  do?"  "I  am  going  to 
plead  guilty."  They  went  down  the  line  that  way,  until  we  got  the 
information  from  the  majority  of  them.  Amongst  the  47  that  were  ar- 
rested and  in  jail  at  Sacramento  was  a  young  fellow  named  Albert  Coutts. 
The  names  of  all  of  them  were  published  in  the  daily  papers.  The  fol- 
lowing day  a  woman  came  into  the  office  of  one  of  the  men  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  these  arrests  and  said,  "I  noticed  in  the  paper  that 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Coutts  is  arrested  and  in  jail  in  Sacramento." 
"Yes,  madam;  what  about  it?"  "I  am  Mrs.  Coutts,  and  I  have  a  son 
that  I  haven't  seen  for  five  years — a  boy  that  left  home  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  I  wonder  if  it  is  my  boy!"  We  showed  her  his  picture.  She 
burst  into  tears  and  said,  "I  want  to  see  him."  "Oh,  no;  you  can't  see 
him,  except  on  your  assurance  that  you  will  urge  him  to  tell  the  truth." 
"I  will  do  it,"  she  said,  and  she  showed  us  pictures  of  two  other  sons  in 
the  Army — they  were  serving  in  France.  So  they  went  to  Sacramento. 
The  gentleman  engaged  a  room  and  put  the  mother  in  it,  and  went  down 
to  the  jail  and  got  the  boy.  It  had  been  said  of  him,  "They  will  never 
break  the  Kid;  he  will  never  squeal;  he's  hard-boiled."  When  the  Kid 
was  asked  to  take  a  walk,  he  said  "Go  to  — 1 — .  I  know  what  you  want." 
But  they  brought  him  uptown,  gave  him  a  square  meal,  escorted  him 
to  the  room  where  his  mother  was,  and  the  two  were  left  together.  An 
hour  afterwards  the  man  came  back  and  found  the  boy  and  the  mother 
weeping  over  the  pictures  of  the  boys  in  the  service  of  their  country.  The 
young  man  said,  "By  God,  I'll  tell  the  truth.  I'll  not  disgrace  my  broth- 
ers." He  "came  through"  last  January,  told  everything.  The  46  went  over 
the  road.  And  he  has  been  telling  the  same  story  against  the  I.  W.  W.*s 
in    Court    many    times    since. 

Amongst  the  others  in  that  47  were  some  hardened  criminals.  "Dublin 
Bob"  was  one  of  them.  Another  one  (I  have  forgotten  his  name)  had 
served  a  five-year  term  in  Folsom  penitentiary,  and  while  there  had  taken 
a  University  of  California  extension  course  in  chemistry  and  electricity. 
When  they  came  out  after  their  five-year  course  they  were  well  posted  in 
these  subjects — so  well  that  they  tapped  two  high  tension  wires  and  were 
manufacturing    incendiary   bombs   in    an    ark   on    the    sloughs   near    Stockton. 
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They  will  not  manufacture  any  more  for  some  years  to  come,  and  can 
continue    their    University    studies    for    several    semesters. 

In  the  course  of  our  I.  W.  W.  investigations,  we  got  confessions  from 
a  German  about  the  destruction  of  property  involving  over  $1,000,000  loss. 
We    called    upon    the    Federal    authorities    for    assistance.      They    detailed    a 

man   named ,    a   Special   Agent   of  the   Department   of  Justice,    and 

Mr.    interviewed    this    fellow    who    made    the    confession.      He 

talked  German  to  him  for  an  hour,  and  changed  him  from  a  despondent, 
dejected  prisoner  to  a  man  who  had  braced  up,  smiling  and  cheerful.  The 
Special  Agent  of  the  Department  of  Justice  then  said  to  us,  "There  isn't 
anything  to  this — the  man  is  innocent."  We  had  a  hunch  that  the  Special 
Agent  was  wrong,  and  some  investigation  was  made  of  the  investigator. 
We  got  his  record.  He  was  a  deserter  from  the  German  navy — had 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  in  this  country,  and  still  he  was  a  "Speciai 
Agent  of  the  Department  of  Justice."  We  got  his  picture  from  the  Sheriff, 
reproduced  it  and  sent  it  to  the  authorities  in  San  Francisco  representing 
the  Federal  Government,  but  got  no  results.  I  telephoned  to  the  attorney 
representing  the  Federal  Government,  and  asked  him  what  had  been 
done  in  the  matter;  he  was  very  short,  very  nasty,  very  disagreeable. 
I  intimated  what  might  be  done  by  us,  and  he  intimated  what  he  would 
do  to  me — that  he  would  send  me  to  the  penitentiary  for  interfering 
with  United  States  officials.  I  told  him  where  he  could  go  to  be  engaged 
in  the  "fire  business"  for  all  time.  Now,  I  will  just  let  you  gentlemen 
look  at  this  picture  as  I  pass  it  around  among  you,  and  if  you  ever  saw 
a  tougher  mug  in  your  life  I  would  like  to  have  it  to  frame  the  two 
together.  That  is  the  photograph  of  the  man  who  represented  the  United 
States.  The  only  way  we  got  rid  of  him  was  by  sending  a  copy  of  that 
picture  with  his  record — his  criminal  record — back  to  Washington,  and 
it  took  six  months  to  have  him  removed.  It  should  have  been  done  in 
San    Francisco    in   six   days. 

In  a  rambling  way,  that  gives  you  some  of  the  things  accomplished 
in    California.     Am    I   taking   too  much   time,    Mr.   President? 

The  President  and  Members — -"No,  no — go  on,  go  on." 

Mr.  Thornton — Up  in  Alaska — we  know  very  little  about  the  origin 
of  fires  in  that  Territory,  and  haven't  touched  there  at  all  in  our  opera- 
tions; but  we  do  know  that,  owing  to  the  loose  method  of  writing  business 
there,    our    loss    ratio,    particularly    on    canneries,    has    gone    up.      And    why 
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canneries  should  burn  now  more  generally  than  they  did  a  few  years 
ago — well,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you.  I  have  my  hunch,  but  it  is  tc-j 
far    away    to    make    investigations. 

We  come  down  to  British  Columbia.  There  are  very  few  cases  oi 
arson  in  the  Province.  Why?  Criminals  don't  monkey  with  the  laws 
there  and  don't  tamper  with  the  Judges.  Judges  are  appointed  for  life 
and  they  don't  give  decisions  for  political  pull  or  influence.  The  laws 
are  enforced  without  fear  or  favor.  Those  of  us  who  have  traveled  on 
the  other  side  of  the  line  know  that  there  are  not  many  crooked  fires  in 
Western    Canada. 

We  had  a  case  in  191 6,  where  a  man  named  Grauman  had  set  a  fire 
in  Los  Angeles  county,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest;  but 
he  skipped  out  of  town  and  reached  Edmonton,  Alberta,  before  we  could 
put  our  hands  on  him.  We  telegraphed  attorneys  there,  stating  that 
Grauman  was  charged  with  arson  and  also  suspected  of  having  spread 
German  money  and  German  propaganda  in  the  United  States.  That  was 
a  mere  suspicion,  but  I  thought  I  was  justified  in  relying  upon  it  for  the 
occasion.  I  asked  the  attorneys  if  they  would  use  their  influence  to  have 
Grauman  returned  voluntarily  without  extradition  in  order  to  save  money 
and  time.  To  extradite  we  had  to  send  papers  to  Sacramento,  then  to 
Washington,  and  to  Ottawa,  and  then  on  to  Edmonton.  The  attorneys 
wired  back  that  Grauman  would  return  if  we  would  guarantee  not  to 
prosecute  him  on  any  complaint  except  that  issued  in  Los  Angeles.  I 
replied,  agreeing  on  our  part — which  was  perfectly  safe,  as  WE  were 
not  prosecuting;  it  was  the  District  Attorney's  office  that  was,  and  we 
could  not  make  any  agreement  for  that  official.  He  telegraphed  back, 
"Send  your  officer."  The  Deputy  Sheriff  started,  and  then  a  wire  came, 
''Grauman  refuses  to  return  without  extradition";  but  the  officer  was  on 
the  way.  Later  we  got  a  telegram  from  the  officer  from  Edmonton,  in 
which  he  said,  "I  will  see  you  in  San  Francisco  next  Thursday."  Tht 
next  telegram  came  from  Sumas,  Wash.,  saying,  "I  have  criminal  and 
will  see  you  next  Thursday."  When  he  arrived  I  asked  him  "How  did 
you  get  Grauman,  as  he  refused  to  return  without  extradition?"  He  said, 
"A  man  by  that  name  doesn't  have  much  of  a  show  in  Canada.  The 
police  told  me  they  could  not  give  him  up  without  extradition  papers,  but 
that  they  were  not  accountable  for  what  I  did  when  their  backs  were 
turned.  They  turned  their  backs,  so  here  we  are."  The  officer  did  not 
dare  to  wire  that  he  had  his  man  until  he  crossed  the  boundary  line. 
Grauman   is  now   in  the  penitentiary  in   California. 
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Coming  down  to  the  next  State  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  I  owe  them  just 
a  little  bit  of  a  grudge.  We  secured  from  Portland  an  investigator  who 
got  his  training  in  arson  work  under  .Jay  Stevens  and  a  man  than  whom 
there  is  none  better  in  arson  and  fire  prevention  work.  The  Commissioner 
of  the  State  tf  Washington  telegraphed  me  one  time  and  said,  "Can  you 
lend  us  a  man  to  take  up  conditions  in  the  grain  fields  in  Eastern  Wash- 
ington ?"  I  replied  that  a  certain  individual  would  report  to  work  under 
his  orders  the  next  week.  We  lent  Washington  that  man,  and  he  is  still 
there.  They  won't  let  him  go.  He  is  Capt.  W.  A.  Groce,  now  Deputy  State 
Fire  Marshal  of  Washington.  You  men  traveling  in  the  Northwest  know 
Capt.  Groce's  work.  A  busier  and  better  investigator  does  not  exist.  The 
only  leisure  time  he  has  he  devotes  to  plunging  into  the  turbulent  Spokane 
river  to  rescue  drowning  boys.  That  is  his  side  issue.  (Applause.)  And 
he  can  return  to  the  State  of  Washington  and  tell  the  Commissioner  we 
are  glad  he  is  there — he  fills  the  bill,  and  he  has  done  better  wrork  in 
Washington  than  has  been  done  anywhere  in  the  Union — more  conscien- 
tious   and    thorough. 

In  Idaho,  an  Insurance  Commissioner — not  the  last,  but  one  of  the 
former  Commissioners — was  not  at  all  friendly  to  us,  and  tried  to  assist 
the  plaintiff  in  a  suit  for  $100,000  for  false  imprisonment.  He  didn't  suc- 
ceed and  neither  did  the  plaintiff.  Lately  we  have  had  some  success ;  we 
have    the   co-operation   of   the    authorities,    but   conditions    are    not    good. 

In  Montana  most  excellent  consideration  and  co-operation  have  been 
given  to  us.  Arson  there  is  increasing  and  needs  our  urgent  attention. 
There   have   been    some    bad   fires   in    Montana    during   the    past   year. 

In  the  State  of  Oregon  the  work  was,  to  a  great  extent,  initiated 
just  about  the  time  that  we  started  here,  and  you  all  know  the  history 
of  the  Arson  Squad  of  Portland  under  Chief  Jay  Stevens  and  Capt.  W.  A. 
Groce.  A  Fire  Marshal's  bill  was  put  into  effect  and  we  looked  for 
wonderful  results.  We  didn't  get  them.  We  are  getting  them  now,  gentle- 
men. And  we  have  with  us  today  the  Chief  Assistant  Fire  Marshal  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Pomeroy,  and  when  I  tell  you  he  has  secured 
17  convictions  in  that  State  in  the  past  few  months,  amongst  them  a 
banker,  you  will  know  that  he  has  had  no  easy  task,  but  that  he  has  ac- 
complished wonders.  We  are  indebted  to  him  and  Commissioner  Barber 
of  Oregon   for  their  co-operation   and   their  keen   interest  in   Fire   Prevention. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  very  much  more  of  your  time,  but  I  do 
want   to   tell    you    a    few    little    details    in    connection    with    specific    cases    of 
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arson.  One  was  an  Italian  named  Salvatore  Turco,  who  pulled  off  about 
seven  fires  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  We  started  to  investigate  those 
fires,  but  he  was  too  quick  on  the  trigger  for  us.  We  then  employed  an 
Italian  investigator  named  Nicolas  Remigi,  and  Nick  went  down  into  the 
Italian  quarter,  cultivated  the  Italians'  friendship,  got  into  their  good 
graces,  and  became  an  intimate  bosom  friend  of  Salvatore  Turco.  He 
was  even  depositing  Turco's  money  in  the  bank.  I  received  a  telegram 
in  San  Francisco  saying,  "Companies  have  instructed  their  Agents  here 
not  to  write  any  more  Italian  risks.  Will  you  authorize  your  Agent  to 
write  $2,500  for  Salvatore  Turco?  The  fire  will  positively  occur  next 
Sunday    night." 

Now,  that  is  no  joke.  And  it  didn't  sound  like  one  to  me,  either. 
After  some  hesitation,  I  wired  authority  for  our  Agent  to  write  $2,500  for 
Salvatore  Turco.  And  then  I  went  on  the  street  to  the  office  of  Mr. 
Tyson.  "Here  is  a  telegram,  and  here  is  my  reply.  I  want  some  re- 
insurance." He  said,  "How  much  do  you  want?"  "Ten  per  cent — $250." 
"You  can  have  it,"  and  calling  in  Mr.  Benner,  he  instructed  him:  "Give 
Mr.  Thornton  a  covering  note  for  $250  for  this  risk,  and  mark  it  a  total 
loss  next  Sunday  night."  Benner  was  astounded.  "What  do  you  mean, 
Mr.  Tyson  ?"  Mr.  Tyson  answered,  "I  mean  just  exactly  what  I  say." 
I  got  that  covering  note,  went  into  Mr.  Brown's  office,  the  next  one,  and 
got  a  similar  covering  note  there — and  in  all  I  got  nine  covering  notes, 
or    90    per    cent. 

The  fire  was  pulled  off  on  Sunday  night,  and  our  man  was  thrown 
into  jail,  with  Joe  Barbiera,  Turco's  tool.  The  next  morning  two  attor- 
neys visited  the  jail  (One  an  ex-Senator  of  the  State  of  California)  and 
said,  "Boys,  keep  your  mouths  shut.  We  have  been  employed  in  advance 
to  defend  you."  He  didn't  know  he  was  talking  to  our  investigator,  who 
was  in  jail  with  the  other  man.  When  the  trial  came  on  Nicolas  Remigi 
took  the  witness  stand,  and  the  cold  perspiration  came  out  on  the  face 
of  that  attorney  when  Nick  said,  "Yes,  I  met  this  attorney  in  jail,  and  he 
told  me  to  keep  my  mouth  shut;  that  he  had  been  employed  by  Turco  in 
advance  to  defend  us  if  we  were  caught."  He  told  the  whole  story. 
Turco  and  his  accomplice,  Barbiera,  were  both  convicted  and  sent  to 
the    "pen." 

Another   one    occurred    up    north,    and    the    defendant's    name    was    Dick 

.     He    had    been    guilty    of    counterfeiting,     attempted    murder,    cattle 

poisoning,    and    a    few   other   minor    ( ?)    offenses,   but   the    District   Attorney 
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was  not  able  to  "get"  him.  His  wife  finally  came  to  us  a  year  after  the 
fire  that  we  were  investigating,  and  said,  "I  am  going  to  tell  the  story. 
My  husband  tied  me  to  a  bedpost  in  that  house,  and  saturated  my  clothes 
with  gasoline,  to  burn  me  up  at  the  same  time.  It  was  only  because 
I  'hollered,'  and  he  was  afraid,  that  he  let  me  loose.  I  weighed  180 
pounds  then,  and  today  I  weigh  ioo,  and  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer.  ' 
The  property  in  the  house  had  been  taken  out  to  Dick's  farm  before  the 
fire.  Three  months  afterwards  the  trial  occurred.  The  Sheriff  took  the 
witness  stand  and  testified  to  going  out  to  the  farm  with  a  search  war- 
rant and  bringing  in  the  furniture,  including  a  young  parrot.  The  Sheriff 
placed  the  parrot  and  the  furniture  right  beside  the  jurors.  The  parrot 
turned  around  when  he  got  his  bearings  and  screeched  out,  "Who  set 
the  fire?  Dick  set  the  fire!!!"  The  Judge  said,  "Take  that  bird  out." 
But  the  jury  said  "Guilty,"  and  the  Judge  said  "Seven  years  in  San 
Quentin."  The  Sheriff  laughingly  remarked  afterwards,  "It  took  me 
three   months    to   teach   that   damn    bird    those   eight  words." 

In  November,  1916,-  we  got  a  telegram  from  Fresno:  "Hickman's  place 
burned  last  night.  He  is  at  the  Washington  Hotel.  Arrest  him."  Hick- 
man was  too  quick  and  got  back  to  Fresno.  His  place  had  been  almost 
totally  destroyed.  His  man  Friday,  by  the  name  of  Jenks,  had  made  a 
confession  and  had  told  the  story  about  how  they  had  framed  it  to  burn 
the  property.  Some  few  months  before  Hickman  had  sustained  a  small 
loss  on  which  he  claimed  only  $6,000,  and  on  which  the  adjuster  paid  him 
$500 — I  think  that  was  $490  too  much.  Hickman  had  said  to  Jenks, 
"There  is  only  one  wray  to  beat  the  game,  and  that  is  to  have  a  total 
loss."  So  they  carried  gasoline  into  the  store,  put  it  in  the  basement, 
and  Hickman  came  up  to  San  Francisco — it  was  in  191 5 — to  attend  the 
Fair.  He  arranged  with  Jenks  to  send  him  a  wire  reading:  "Don't  buy 
any  more  goods.  Your  store  is  burned."  This  was  a  code  message  to 
advise  that  the  job  wras  done.  The  telegram  w7as  sent,  but  a  few  minutes 
after  Jenks  was  pinched,  and  told  the  whole  story.  On  the  trial  of  the 
criminal  case  against  Hickman,  he  looked  Jenks  straight  in  the  eye  and 
apparently  hypnotized  him,  for  Jenks  broke  down,  repudiated  his  confes- 
sion and  Hickman  was  acquitted-  Jenks  pleaded  guilty  and  they  introduced 
all  sorts  of  evidence  then  to  prove  him  crazy.  He  got  probation.  Later 
on  the  trial  of  the  civil  case  came  up  and  we  needed  Jenks — and  we 
needed  him  sane,  not  insane.  He  came  up  from  Southern  California  to 
testify.      I    talked   to   Jenks.      I    said,    "They    are    going   to    try   to   prove    you 
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are  crazy,  Jenks."  He  said,  "I  am  not."  "You  tried  to  prove  you  were 
crazy  to  get  parole,"  I  said  to  Jenks,  and  he  replied,  "Yes,  and  I  proved 
it!"  On  the  witness  stand  that  day  they  asked  him,  "Did  you  plant  but- 
tons in  your  back  yard  to  raise  suits  of  clothes?"  He  answered,  "Yes, 
but  that  was  a  joke."  Attorney  Earl  Rogers  asked,  "You  drank  alcohol 
and  said  you  liked  it?"  and  he  said,  "I  have  tasted  alcohol,  and  I  like 
it  better  than  booze."  Then  the  plaintiff's  attorney  asked,  "You  used  to 
bark  like  a  dog  and  growl  like  a  lion  ?"  and  Jenks  said  "Many  a  man 
makes  his  living  on  the  stage  doing  that — I  have  practiced  that  for  years 
and  have  entertained  children  with  such  pranks."  He  made  a  good  wit- 
ness and  explained  all  those  absurd  things  away.  We  lost  the  suit  in  the 
lower  court,  and  it  took  the  Judge  about  four  months  to  frame  up  some 
way  to  justify  his  judgment.  The  Supreme  Court  said  it  was  not  framed 
up  properly,  and  they  reversed  the  lower  court  and  gave  judgment  for 
the  defendant  Companies  without  sending  it  back  for  retrial.  The  Com- 
panies feel  elated  over  winning  the  famous  Hickman  case,  and  so  do  I. 
Down  in  Los  Angeles  there  was  a  little  Jew  who  weighed  about  120 
pounds,  married  to  a  lady  of  200  pounds.  A  fire  occurred  in  their  house, 
five  or  six  or  seven  separate  fires  in  the  same  building  at  the  same  timt,, 
but  fortunately  it  was  put  out  before  doing  much  damage.  Husband  and 
wife  were  arrested  and  charged  with  first-degree  arson.  The  husband 
was  tried  first.  He  took  the  stand  in  his  own  defense  and  testified  that 
he  nearly  lost  his  life,  and  the  only  way  he  saved  his  wife's  life  was  by 
lifting  her  her  up  and  putting  her  through  the  window.  They  asked  him 
to  identify  the  window  on  the  plans  introduced  in  evidence.  We  had 
a  carpenter  go  out  to  the  house,  get  that  window  frame  and  bring  it  in, 
placing  it  beside  the  fat  lady.  The  Judge  remarked,  "I  call  counsel's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  woman  is  not  in  evidence."  To  which  the 
attorney  replied,  "No,  your  Honor;  but  the  window  frame  will  be,  in  z. 
few  minutes."  The  carpenter  testified  that  the  window  was  14  inches 
wide — (the  woman  nearly  40  across  the  beam) — and  that  was  the  one 
that  the  man  of  120  pounds  had  lifted  the  200-pound  woman  through.  The 
jury  said  "Guilty,"  and  he  got  seven  years.  He  appealed  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  first-degree  arson  (burning  between  sunset  and  sunrise 
while  occupied  by  human  beings),  claiming  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
defendants  on  the  criminal  charge,  and,  therefore,  eliminating  those  who 
were  charged  with  the  crime,  there  was  nobody  in  the  house.  The  Su- 
preme Court  said  the  wife  had  not  been  convicted   at  the  time  of  his  trial, 
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and  that  as  she  was  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  proved  guilty,  and  she 
was  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  it  was  first-degree  arson.  The 
verdict    was    affirmed. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  about  the  methods  of  arson  bugs, 
but  there  are  ways  of  setting  fires  known  to  the  gentlemen  sitting  there 
and  myself  that  I  will  not  tell  you,  because  if  they  should  become  gen- 
erally known  throughout  the  country,  it  would  be  such  an  easy  matter  to 
pull   off   fires    and    escape    unconvicted    and    undetected. 

I.  W.  W.'s  traveled  through  the  Imperial  Valley,  put  phosphorus  in 
the  barns,  sheds  and  haystacks,  so  that  when  the  sun  came  up  the  phos- 
phorus burst  into  flame,  destroying  the  property.  They  now  have  another 
material  which  they  plant,  the  dew  of  the  evening  causing  combustion. 
Down  in  the  grain  fields  they  stick  matches  with  the  heads  up,  put  a 
sun  glass  facing  the  south,  so  that  when  the  sun  is  in  that  direction  its 
rays  are  focused  upon  the  matches,  causing  an  "unknown"  grainfield  loss. 
Culprits  have  time  to  get  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  away  before  the 
fire    starts. 

It  is  not  merely  convictions  that  count.  Many  a  time  the  trial  of 
a  case,  where  there  is  good  evidence,  is  very  beneficial  in  its  effect  upon 
the  arsonists,  even  though  a  conviction  is  not  secured.  A  case  is  on 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  this  town  where  perhaps  a  conviction  will  not 
be  secured,  but  it  will  be  known  all  over  the  State.  The  people  of  the 
county  demand  that  these  owners  of  burned  property  shall  be  tried — 
they  even  threaten  to  lynch  them  if  acquitted,  and  threaten  to  lynch  the 
jurors  if  they  dare  acquit,  because  juries  are  prone  to  acquit,  as  was 
done    in    the    Woodcock    case    in    San    Francisco. 

We  presented  not  long  ago  a  case  of  a  lady,  presumed  to  be  promi- 
nent in  social  circles,  for  filing  false  Proofs  of  Loss  on  contents  of  a 
dwelling.  We  showed  she  made  her  statements  of  loss  for  a  large  amount; 
had  sworn  that  she  had  never  removed  any  of  the  property,  and  nevtv 
attempted  to  remove  any  from  the  house;  but  we  found  most  of  the  fur- 
niture in  warehouses  in  San  Francisco,  the  fire  being  in  another  county. 
We  had  identified  it  by  the  drayman  who  moved  it  from  her  house  and 
whom  she  paid  to  move  it.  We  had  it  identified  by  her  household 
servants  as  the  same  furniture  that  had  been  in  the  house  shortly  before 
the  fire.  We  had  it  identified  by  the  furniture  salesman  who  sold  it  by 
the  numbers  upon  it.  There  was  no  evidence  introduced  in  her  defense 
in    the    hearing    before    the   Police    Judge,    but    the    Judge    said,    "I    find    no 
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evidence  against  this  party  and  will  not  bind  her  over."  However,  there 
is  a  Grand  Jury  sitting  in  this  city  and  I  was  called  up  by  phone  last 
night  and  told  that  the  Grand  Jury  had  indicted  the  lady  who  had  been 
let  off  by  the  Police  Judge  in  San  Francisco.  (Later:  The  Grand  Jury 
is   investigating  that  Judge.) 

The  investigation  of  the  situation  in  Los  Angeles  showed  that  $3000 
in  hard,  cold  cash  had  been  paid  to  burn  a  certain  large  property  near 
that  city  carrying  $120,000  insurance.  This  $3000  was  paid  to  a  regular 
coterie  of  thugs  who  do  nothing  but  set  fires.  They  had  been  stung  so 
often  in  waiting  for  their  money  until  the  Companies  had  paid  the  insur- 
ance claim,  that  they  wanted  their  cash  in  advance,  letting  the  assured 
take  his  chance  on  recovering  from  the  Companies.  They  got  the  $3000 
in  advance.  Through  the  good  work  of  Mr.  Eugene  Battles  of  Los  Angeles 
we  obtained  this  evidence  and  found  out  a  good  deal  about  the  ring  that 
is  operating  there.  The  Companies  cancelled  the  risk  and  saved,  I  believe, 
that  $120,000  fire.  How  long  would  that  amount  last  in  paying  for  arson 
activities?  What  does  the  work  cost?  Some  people  claim  we  are  spending 
a  hundred,  two  hundred,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  I  will 
tell  you  the  facts.  It  only  cost  $3000  at  Los  Angeles  at  the  start;  they 
added  some  more  to  it  afterwards  and  then  limited  us  to  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  premium  income  in  the  States  where  the  work  is  going  on. 
We  have  never  even  approximated  that  expense — nearer  half  of  that — 
one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  premium  income,  and  the  saving  of 
$120,000  on  that  risk  near  Los  Angeles  would  more  than  offset  the  expense 
for  years,  if  there  wasn't  another  thing  done  in  arson  activities. 

Mr.  Thornton— I  could  continue  telling  you  similar  instances 
for  hours,  but  it  is  getting  late  and  this  is  a  dry  subject.  I  have 
talked  to  you  simply  and  plainly,  without  any  effort  at  rhetoric 
or  oratory,  just  as  I  would  tell  you  the  story  if  we  were  traveling 
as  of  old  as  Special  Agents  in  a  Pullman  car,  although  I  believe 
it  would  not  have  been  as  dry  then    as  since  the  first  of  last  July. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.      (Applause.) 

The  President — You  have  evinced  your  interest  in  what  Mr. 
Thornton  has  told  us  by  remaining  until  this  hour.  The  subject 
admits  of  no  discussion.     It    is    getting  late,  and  therefore  I  will 
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call  the  meeting  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  ten 
o'clock,  again  asking  you  to  remember  that  the  banquet  tomorrow 
night  is  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  and  not  at  the  Palace  Hotel  as 
at  first  indicated. 


THIRD  SESSION 


Wednesday,  January  14,  1920,  10  a.  m. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

The  Secretary — Mr.  President,  before  we  proceed,  I  have  a 
letter  here  from  the  Pacific  Foamite  Firefoam  Company,  in  which 
they  say : 

4 'We  are  about  to  conduct  a  demonstration  of  the  fire  ex- 
tinguishing qualities  of  Foamite  Firefoam  on  Wednesday,  the 
14th  inst.,  at  12:15  p.m.,  on  the  old  Nevada  block  situated  at 
the  N.W.  corner  of  Pine  and  Montgomery  streets. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  demonstrations  on  various  classes  of 
fires  in  oil,  gasoline,  etc.,  and  also  on  burning  motion  picture 
films. 

Will  you  kindly  convey  to  the  members  of  your  Association 
an  invitation  to  be  present  and  witness  this  demonstration,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  same  will  be  of  interest  to  them. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  in  this  matter,  we  are, 

Yours  very  truly, 
Pacific  Foamite  Firefoam  Co.,  Inc., 
by  T.  B.  Doherty,  Treasurer." 

The  President — The  members  will  take  note  of  the  invita- 
tion thus  extended. 

The  first  number  on  the  morning's  program  is  a  papei 
entitled  "A  few  of  the  Abuses  in  our  Business, M  by  Mr.  W.  L< 
W.  Miller,  of  Miller,  Henley  &  Scott.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Miller. 
(Applause.) 
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Mr.  W.  L.  W.  Miller— Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  it 
requires  some  courage  to  present  a  pessimistic  paper  to  this 
Association,  and  for  fear  my  courage  would  run  out  I  have  made 
it  very  short. 

A  FEW  OF  THE  ABUSES  IN  OUR  BUSINESS 

By  W.  L.  W.  Miller,  of  Miller,  Henley  &  Scott. 
Mr.    President    and    Members: 

There  are  so  many  of  these  abuses  that  it  will  be  impossible  at  this 
time  to  mention  more  than  two  or  three  of  them.  We  naturally  know 
more  of  the  abuses  or  troubles  in  our  business  or  profession  than  of  any 
other  and  in  looking  back  some  thirty  years,  serious  trouble  of  some  kind 
in  the  Fire  Insurance  business  was  with  us  in  almost  every  year  of  the 
thirty.  The  troubles  were  surmounted  in  some  way  and  we  are  still  here 
and   are  doing  more  business  than  ever. 

Bad  faith  among  ourselves  is  perhaps  responsible  for  more  trouble  than 
any  other  cause  and  as  Fire  Insurance  human  nature  is  admitted  to  be 
depraved,  abuses  from  this  cause  will  always  be  the  most  difficult  to  correct. 
We  bind  ourselves  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  observe  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  our  associations  and  then  proceed  to  violate  them  be- 
cause   somebody    did    it    first. 

There  were  some  few,  very  few,  bad  practices  indulged  in  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  prior  to  1906  but  the  drastic  dose  we  were  forced  to  take 
in  that  year  was  very  effective  and  most  of  the  evils  disappeared  for 
several  years.  From  the  symptoms  now  in  evidence,  it  seems  that  another 
dose  of  some  kind  will  be  necessary  but  let  us  hope  that  it  may  not  be  as 
expensive  or  drastic  as  the  other. 

For  several  years  after  1906  it  was  pleasant  to  think  that  no  commission 
was  paid  in  excess  of  that  allowed  by  the  rules  and  that  no  illegitimate 
inducements  were  offered  to  secure  business.  Some  think  that  the  great  fire 
of  1906  was  the  only  thing  that  could  have  made  some  of  us  good. 
Whether   that   is   true   or   not,    that   fire   certainly   made   us   stop    and   think. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  abuse  in  our  business  today  is  the  American 
Agency  System.  This  system  was  built  up  in  the  early  days  by  the  old 
Companies  at  great  expense  and  profit  and  worked  very  well  until  the 
Companies  began  to  multiply.  As  the  number  of  Companies  increased  in 
this    country    and    the    demand    for    agents    increased    in    the    small    towns, 
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the  character  of  the  agents  has  deteriorated  to  a  great  extent.  There  are, 
of  course,  a  multitude  of  honest,  loyal,  able  local  agents;  some  in  every 
town  or  even  hamlet  in  the  United  States  and  to  these  the  Companies  owe 
a  debt  that  is  almost  incalculable  but  competition  is  so  keen  that  irresponsible 
men  are  now  appointed,  even  by  the  oldest  and  strongest  companies. 

An  exaggerated  but  true  example  of  this  occurred  during  the  past  year 
in  a  small  California  town.  A  colored  preacher  of  unsavory  reputation, 
acting  for  his  congregation,  bought  a  small  building  for  two  hundred 
dollars  to  be  used  for  a  church.  He  bought  a  policy  for  eight  hundred 
dollars  to  go  with  it  and  the  church  burned.  This  worked  very  well  so 
he  bought  another  building  for  about  two  thousand  dollars  and  another 
policy  for  ten  thousand  dollars  to  go  with  it.  The  ratio  of  cost  to  insurance 
in  the  first  case  was  one  to  four,  in  the  second  case  one  to  five.  By  a 
liberal  use  of  the  telegraph  and  registered  mail  and  two  trips  to  the  town 
by  the  Special  Agent,  the  ten  thousand  dollar  policy  was  cancelled  before 
the  second  fire,  but  the  second  fire  actually  occurred.  There  is  no  infor- 
mation at  hand  as  to  whether  or  not  the  cancelled  policy  was  rewritten 
in  some  other  Company.  The  town  is  so  small  that  the  agent  who  wrote 
the  ten  thousand  dollar  policy  must  have  known  of  the  first  fire  still, 
for  the  small  commission,  he  was  willing  to  jeopardize  the  Company  for  a 
large  amount  of  money.  All  agents,  fortunately,  are  not  so  bad  as  this, 
but    most   of    them    need    watching. 

The  irresponsible  agent  is  often  the  best  producer  and  the  Special 
Agent,  in  his  efforts  to  secure  results,  is  not  always  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  appoint  him.  An  adequate  remedy  for  this  condition  is 
hard  to  suggest.  We  all  know  that  there  are  far  too  many  agents  even 
in  the  large  cities.  In  California,  over  23,000  agents'  licenses  for  the 
Fire  Companies  alone  were  issued  in  1918.  One  Company  paid  for  over 
800   of   these. 

If  a  state  license  fee  of  one  hundred  or  even  two  hundred  dollars 
were  required  and  the  Companies  prohibited  by  law  from  paying  it,  many 
of  the  irresponsibles  would  be  kept  out  and  the  business  confined  to  a 
few  reliable  men  and  the  Companies  saved  much  embarrassment  and 
trouble.  The  Companies  pay  in  round  figures,  one-fifth  of  the  premiums 
to  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  and  it  would  seem  that  the  payment  of 
so  large  a  sum  should  entitle  them  to  have  their  business  honestly  and 
intelligently    looked    after. 

In   Great  Britain,    the   commission   does   not  exceed  fifteen   per  cent  and 
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practically  all  of  the  policies  are  issued  by  the  home  office  or  a  branch 
office. 

Competition  in  Life  Insurance  is,  almost,  if  not  quite  as  keen  as  in 
Fire  Insurance  but  the  Life  Insurance  Companies  do  not  give  their  agents 
the  broad  binding  authority  that  we  give.  They  know  the  risk  they  are 
assuming  before  the  policy  is  issued  and  they  have  an  application  which  is 
a  warranty,  signed  by  the  insured  in  every  case.  The  Fire  Companies 
might  well  return  to  the  signed  application  which  was  a  great  safeguard 
to  the   business    in   the   early   days. 

Collections.  —  In  no  other  business  is  the  agent  allowed  to 
keep  the  money  of  his  principal  for  60  to  90  days  before  remitting.  The 
Pacific  Coast  is  more  lax  in  this  respect  than  any  other  section  of  this 
country.  We  not  only  allow  agents  to  keep  our  money  for  months  but 
we  also  allow  them  to  keep  it  without  giving  us  any  security  or  bond 
that  it  will  be  paid  when  due.  In  every  other  business,  the  agent  handling 
money  for  others  is  required  to  give  a  bond.  While  it  is  true  that  in  the  ag- 
gregate a  very  small  percentage  of  our  premiums  fail  to  reach  us  eventually, 
still  the  defaulting  agent  is  not  unknown  and  when  we  have  a  case  of  this 
kind  it  entails  great  trouble  and  expense.  These  abuses  could  easily  be 
remedied  by  a  30-day  rule  for  payment  and  a  surety  bond  to  guarantee  the 
payment. 

Subrogation.  —  Except  in  rare  instances,  when  the  sparks  from 
an  engine  of  a  railroad  train  start  a  fire,  the  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
lose  sight  of  the  unquestioned  right  of  subrogation.  If,  by  negligence, 
a  person  damages  the  property  of  another,  he  is  liable  under  the  law,  to 
make  the  damage  good.  The  Fire  policy  very  properly  protects  the  insured. 
That  is  what  the  premium  is  paid  for,  but  we  should,  when  payment  is 
made,   secure  any  rights  the   insured  may  have,   against   a  third  party. 

In  Automobile  Insurance,  claims  are  collected  in  a  great  many  casts 
and  no  objection  is  heard  from  any  source.  Why  should  we  not  do  the 
same?  It  is  a  part  of  our  contract  and  if  our  rights  were  enforced,  a 
large  amount  of  money  could  be  collected.  If  our  claims  acquired  by 
subrogation    are  valid,   they  should   not   be    allowed  to   lapse. 

Not  Taken  Policies.  —  The  home  offices  of  our  Companies  have 
recently  sent  us  circulars  suggesting  that  large  sums  of  money  can  be 
saved  by  reducing  the  number  of  "not  taken"  policies,  on  account  of 
the  present  price  of  paper.  Policy  blanks  cost  today  from  3J/2C  to  4c  each 
for   the   paper    and  the  printing   alone.     When   the   clerical   labor    in   writing 
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and  putting  a  policy  through  the  books  is  considered,  as  well  as  postage 
and  other  expenses,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  each  "not  taken"  policy  costs  from 
20c  to  25c  and  these  come  to  every  office  by  the  thousand.  There  is  many 
a  "not  taken"  policy  that  also  should  be  accounted  for  in  the  way  of  a 
premium  for  the  time  it  was  actually  in  force  and  afforded  protection  for 
the  insured.  We  all  get  them  in  every  mail  where  they  have  been  in  force 
10,  20,  30  to  40  days  and  the  aggregate  earned  premium,  which  we  should 
have,  must  be  very  large.  We  all  know  that  we  are  imposed  upon  in  this 
way   and   an   adequate  remedy  is  hard   to  find. 

There  are  other  abuses  in  our  business,  too  numerous  to  mention.  At 
any  rate,  I  will  not  take  up  any  more  of  your  time  in  mentioning  them 
today.       (Applause.) 


The  President — I  am  sure  you  are  all  very  much  interested 
in  what  Mr.  Miller  has  had  to  say.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear 
you  discuss  the  subject.     Do  I  hear  from  any  of  those  present? 

No  discussion  offering,  we  will  now  pass  to  the  next  paper, 
which  is  on  the  topic,  "The  Insurance  Federation,''  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Field,  Manager  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Department  of 
Johnson  &  Higgins.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  announce  to  you 
Mr.  Field.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Alexander  Field — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  must 
apologize  for  my  very  bad  cold.  If  my  voice  is  slightly  husky, 
you  will  accept  my  apology. 
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THE  INSURANCE  FEDERATION 

By   Alexander  Field,   Manager   Insurance    Dept.,   Johnson   &  Higgins. 
Mr.  President  and   Gentlemen: 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  discuss  the  National  Federation, 
but,   more    particularly,   the    California   Branch   of   the    Insurance    Federation. 

There  has  been,  as  there  always  is  when  a  new  organization  of  this 
character  is  created,  considerable  misunderstanding  as  to  its  purpose,  u 
good  deal  of  criticism  as  to  its  activities,  and  many  differences  of  opinion 
as  to   its   merits. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Federation,  and  have 
been  through  two  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  I  do  not  know  just  why  your 
President  has  requested  that  I  write  this  paper — unless  it  be  that  he  wishes 
my  opinion   as   well    as   that  of  others. 

In  consenting  to  write  this  paper,  I  have  stated  to  your  President 
that  it  would  not  be  an  article  indulging  in  tiresome  platitudes  of  the 
great  good  the  Federation  has  accomplished  and  its  possibilities  for  the 
future,  nor  would  it  be  a  republication  of  its  by-laws,  but  rather,  with  his 
consent,  one  that  would  discuss  the  Federation  openly  and  from  a  practical 
point  of   view. 

There  is  no  more  necessity  for  whispering  or  attempting  to  conceal  the 
purposes  of  the  Federation  (provided  there  is  nothing  in  our  business  which 
cannot  bear  the  light  of  day)  than  there  would  be  in  any  other  organiza- 
tion created  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and  protecting  legitimate  busine^ 
interests. 

The  Insurance  Federation  is  political  in  this  respect:  That  it  was 
brought  about  by  a  change  in  the  development  of  political  conditions  in  the 
United   States. 

Formerly  in  California,  and  before  the  era  of  the  reformer,  or  pro- 
gressive type  of  politician,  insurance  companies  were  threatened  with  inim- 
ical legislation,  just  as  they  are  at  the  present  time,  the  difference  being 
in  the  character  of  the  legislation  proposed  and  in  the  methods  by  which 
it    is    possible    to    combat    such    legislation. 

In  the  past,  legislators  were  nominated  by  the-  political  "Boss"  or 
"Bosses"  of  the  party.  This  had  the  effect  of  establishing  more  or  les< 
control  over  the  legislative  body  and  left  fewer  individual  members  to 
deal  with. 

It  was  then  possible  for  individuals  among  insurance  interests  to  have 
considerable   influence   and  to  work   effectively   against  measures   which   were 
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proposed  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  existing  conditions  under  which 
insurance    was    conducted. 

Due  to  their  success,  these  men  became  looked  upon  by  the  Insurance 
Street  as  political  powers;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  they  had  great 
influence  and  accomplished  results.  But  times  had  changed,  and  rapidly, 
before  all  the  insurance  interests  thoroughly  realized  the  transition  which 
had   taken    place   in    political   conditions. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  use  the  same  methods  as  heretofore  in  com- 
batting legislation.  Influential  men  were  given  the  "S.  O.  S."  signal 
whenever  it  was  necessary  to  meet  a  situation  existing  at  Sacramento.  It 
was  obvious  that  this  brought  about  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  dangerous 
condition    to  insurance    interests. 

Little  knowledge  existed  as  to  how  the  situation  should  be  met.  A 
hurry-up  call  was  sent  to  anybody  and  everybody  whom  they  thought 
might  help,  which  resulted  in  confusion,  misapplied,  and  often  harmful 
efforts,  working  under  high  pressure  at  the  last  minute,  considerably  more 
expense  incurred  than  was  necessary,  and  a  very  decided  uncertainty  o/ 
gamble    as   to  whether   they  would   win    or    lose. 

From  statements  of  old  members  of  the  Legislature,  it  was  generally 
believed  by  them  that  a  few  friends  among  the  members,  honestly  believing 
in  the  right  of  the  insurance  business  to  exist,  were  more  responsible  for 
the  results  than  the  frantic  efforts  made  by  the  insurance  companies  on 
their   own   behalf. 

Then    came    the    awakening    and    hence    the    Federation. 

Political  conditions  in  this  country  had  changed.  Legislators  were 
nominated  by  the  direct  primary.  There  was  little  or  no  control  by 
groups  or  individauls  in  the  Legislature.  It  was  go  as  you  please,  with 
nobody    able    to    predict    or    know    what    the    individaul    would    do. 

The  insurance  business  was  to  be  attacked  as  before,  but  from  a  some- 
what different  angle.  The  social  reformer  became  more  conspicuous  in  his 
determination  and  effort  to  reform  all  business;  particularly  large  cor- 
poration. Naturally,  the  insurance  business  was  singled  out  for  special 
attention. 

There  still  existed  the  political  charlatan  and  demagogue  whose  sole 
purpose  was  to  advance  his  own  political  career  by  an  attack  on  in- 
surance. Seemingly  more  attention  was  paid  to  this  individual  under  the 
new  order  of  things  than  heretofore.  His  arguments  were  plausible,  seeming 
to  fit  the  trend  of  the  times,  and  his  influence  in  political  bodies  had  seemed 
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to  increase  rather  than  diminish.  Our  attitude  towards  him  was  as  oblivious 
as  that  the  public  had  shown  towards  the  soap  box  orator  in  the  latters 
spread  of  radicalism  throughout  this  country.  No  particular  attention 
was  paid  to  him  by  insurance  interests,  no  one  answered  him  and  it  was 
only  when  an  attack  was  lanuched  before  the  Legislature  tha  the  insurance 
interests    realized    the    necessity    for    organized     effort     against     it. 

Then  followed  probably  the  most  dangerous  of  all  doctrines  to  the  in- 
surance business — that  of  State  and  Government  control  of  the  business. 
While  the  necessity  existed  for  organized  effort  to  combat  the  other  in- 
fluences directed  against  insurance,  it  was  probably  the  popular  wave  of 
sentiment  towards  State  and  Governmental  insurance  which  brought  about 
the  creation  of  the  Insurance  Federation.  It  was  manifest  that  organiza- 
iton  was  not  only  necessary,  but  it  was  probably  the  only  solution.  It  be- 
came a  matter  of  education  in  changing  the  drift  of  public  sentiment  to- 
wards   this    particularly    pernicious    doctrine. 

It  also  became  necessary  for  business  generally  to  take  an  interest  in 
public  and  political  affairs,  and  not  a  passive,  but  an  active,  working  in- 
terest   in    this    work. 

It  had  seemed  to  develop  that  organized  minorities  were  governing  this 
country  (and  in  fact,  they  will  continue  to  do  so  until  political  condi- 
tions change).  This  was  realized  long  ago  by  the  labor  organization,  by  the 
fraternal  organization  and  by  the  prohibition  organization,  which  latter 
is    probably    thet    finest    exhibition     of    its     effectiveness. 

It  is  not  permissible  to  claim  that  such  organization,  under  the  present 
condition  of  government,  are  coercive  or  hold  a  club  over  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  organization  of  men  of  common  occupation  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  a  legitimate  business  (and  the  livelihood  of  those  employed  in 
such  business),  particularly  when  such  business  is  subject  to  regulation  by 
legislation  is  simply  availing  ourselves  of  the  great  American  right  of  the 
ballot. 

Insurance  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  in  the  world  to  explain 
to  the  layman  and  there  is  naturally  a  predisposition  on  the  part  of  thw 
public  to  suspect  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  antagonize  all  public  utilities 
or    quasi-public    institutions. 

It  is  natural  that  the  legislator  has  very  little  comprehension  of  this 
intricate  subject  and  in  the  absence  of  a  leader  to  direct  his  actions  on  leg- 
islation brought  before  him,  that  he  should  look  more  or  less  to  the  sentiment 
of   the   public   for   guidance   as  to    a   course   which   will   be    popular. 
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It  has  been  my  observation  that  legislators  are  disposed  to  do  what  in 
their  judgment  is  right;  provided  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  their 
constituents     and     they     know     the     facts. 

To  present  a  subject,  such  as  insurance,  for  the  consideration  of  a 
legislator  is  one  of  the  most  thankless  tasks  that  anyone  has  ever  under- 
taken, especially  when  that  legislator  believes  that  you  are  there  for 
the  purpose  of  serving  only  a  selfish  interest.  You  may  expound  truths 
that  are  unanswerable  by  one  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with*  the  in- 
tricacaies  of  the  business,  but  to  the  legislator  it  sounds  more  or  less  biased 
and  as  a  clever  argument  for  your  own  personal  interests  and  that  the 
interests    of   the    public    are    not   in    your    mind    to    the    slightest    degree. 

It  has  dawned  upon  the  legislators,  however,  that  the  producer  in  the 
insurance  business  represents  both  sides  of  the  question.  From  the  nature 
of  his  work  (the  selling  of  insurance)  he  has  very  strongly  in  mind 
the    interests    of    his    clients,    the    public. 

The  legislators  have  also  realized  that,  in  order  to  sell  a  commodity, 
you  must  recognize  the  rights  of  those  who  produce  the  commodity  for 
sale.  It  logically  followed  that  the  chances  of  success  in  presenting  an 
argument  before  the  Legislature  were  increased  if  such  presentation  was 
made    and    endorsed    by   the    producer    as    a    body. 

In  addition  to  this  fact,  the  voting  strength  of  the  Federation  is  doubt- 
less its  most  important  factor.  Therefore,  the  organization  of  the 
Federation  proposes  to  take  into  its  ranks  every  person  obtaining  his  or 
her  livelihood  from  the  business  of  insurance,  and  those  dependent  upon 
them. 

Naturally,  the  rank  and  file  of  your  Federation  must  be  comprised 
largely    of    the    local    agents. 

The  necessity  for  the  fullest  co-operation  between  the  local  agent,  the 
broker  and  the  company  to  the  common  end  of  protection  to  their 
livelihood  or  business,  is  essential.  Like  the  family,  they  may  fight 
among  themselves  in  respect  to  minor  details  and  personal  interests,  but 
,  when  the  business  is  attacked  by  the  outsider,  they  must  show  a  united 
front    to    the    common    enemy. 

The  Federation  movement  will  probably  do  much  (and,  in  my  observa- 
tion, has  already  done  a  great  deal  considering  the  short  time  it  has 
existed)  to  harmonize  the  big  differences  between  underwriters  and  pro- 
ducers and  has  brought  about  a  far  better  understanding  of  their  mutual 
interests. 
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The  agent  or  broker  who  states  that  the  interests  of  the  insurance 
companies  are  entirely  opposed  to  his,  has  not  the  proper  conception  or 
appreciation     of    the    development     and     status     of    this    business    today. 

There  has  been  no  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  greater 
need  existed  for  organization,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  insurance, 
but  for  all  vested  interests.  There  are  hopeful  signs  that  we  may  have 
passed  safely  through  the  radical  tendencies  of  the  last  year,  but  this 
remains  'to  be  seen,  and  certainly  it  would  be  a  crime  to  permit  this 
organization,  the  Federation,  to  lose  the  ground  that  it  has  so  rapidly 
gained. 

The  efficacy  of  the  Federation  was  probably  never  so  well  exemplified 
as  in  the  campaign  against  Social  Insurance.  This  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
sidious doctrines  ev^er  put  before  the  public  to  be  voted  upon  at  an 
election.  German  in  its  origin,  introduced  into  this  country  by  Germany, 
supported  and  advocated  particularly  by  the  radical  interests,  and  followed 
by  some  misguided  theorists  and  public  spirited  idealists,  it  was  the  most 
dangerous  entering  wredge  for  State  and  National  control  of  insurance. 
Paternalism,  in  its  most  typical  form,  it  must  logically  be  followed  by 
Government    and    State    control    of    all    insurance. 

There  was  no  more  potent  influence  which  brought  about  its  defeat 
by  a  large  majority,  than  the  Insurance  Federation,  affiliated  with 
other  business,  professional  and  social  organizations  and  institutions, 
which  gave  it  a  body  blow,  to  the  extent  of  240,000  votes  against 
it  at  the  last  election.  Such  a  defeat  as  this  will  probably  have  the 
effect    of    keeping    this    issue    off   the    ballot   for   sometime    to   come. 

When  you  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  confronted  the 
Federation  a  few  months  before  this  election,  it  was  enough  to  dis- 
courage the  most  optimistic.  It  was  typically  a  case  of  educating  the 
voter  who  was  ignorant  of  the  true  issues  and  was  continually  assailed 
by  the  clever  sophistries  that  appealed  to  certain  intelligent,  honest- 
thinking     people. 

The  social  worker,  the  reformer  and  the  idealist  were  particularly  ap- 
pealed    to     by     the     philanthropic     phase     of     this     big     question. 

In  a  few  months  an  intelligent,  well  directed,  organized  work  (and 
at  a  trifling  expense  considering  the  accomplishment),  the  measure  was 
beaten,     as    before     stated,     by    240,000    votes. 

So  favorably  was  this  issue  regarded  by  some  of  the  men  who 
were  running  for  office  at  this  election  that  most  of  the  candidates 
rducked"    it;    if    they    did    not    openly    espouse    its    enactment.      In    fact,    the 
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friends    of   one    prominent    candidate    claim    that    his    support    of    Social    In- 
surance    probably     defeated     him. 

Do  not  forget  that  by  organization,  and  I  believe  an  organized 
minority,  a  vested  interest,  legitimately  operated,  supported  and  recognized 
by  the  Government  of  this  country  (even  to  th  extent  of  extending  its 
development   by   the   Government    and    State)    has   been   confiscated. 

To  what  extent  innocent  people  have  suffered  from  this  legislation,  I 
will  not  attempt  to  discuss,  nor  am  I  expressing  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  this  business  constituted  moral  obliquity.  Sufficient  to  my 
purpose    is    to    show    the    power    of    organized    voting    strength. 

See  to  it  that  your  own   business  is   not  likewise  confiscated. 

Bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  ignorant  voters 
in    the     United     States. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  cite  a  conversation  which  occurred  while 
I   was  at  Sacramento. 

A  certain  gentleman,  tiring  of  the  fallacious  arguments  and  claptrap 
Oratory  of  a  particular  senator  against  insurance  companies,  quietly  asked 
him  what  particular  public  interest  he  was  serving  in  his  attack  on  a 
legitimate,  properly  conducted  business.  Further  stating  that  it  was 
a  notable  fact  that  no  association  of  business  men  who  insured  their 
property  were  advocating  such  stringent  measures  against  insurance  com-' 
panies;  that  the  men  who  insured  and  who  paid  the  bills  for  insurance 
(or  at  least  90  per  cent  of  them)  were  not  in  sympathy  with  his 
ideas;  that  it  was  quite  obvious  that  the  public  which  he  was  protecting  was 
that  mass  who  had  nothing  to  insure,  who  never  Sad  had  anything 
to  insure  and  who  would  probably  find  it  difficult  to  secure  insurance 
with     a    reputable    company     if    they     did     have. 

Do  not  overlook  the  analogy  in  this  illustration,  that  is,  the  danger 
to  your  business  unless  you  are  organized.  A  large  percentage  of  voters 
in     this     country     are     uneducated 

I  am  going  to  read  you  a  brief  paragraph  under  Article  II  of 
the  Federation  By-Laws,  the  purpose  for  which  the  National  Federation 
is    formed    and    upon    which    all    its    States    unites    are    founded : 

"To  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  business  of  insurance 
by  the  general  public,  to  support  legislation  designed  to  safeguard  and 
promote  the  interests  of  the  public  in  relation  to  insurance  and  to  oppose 
a  state  or  the  nation  becoming  an  underwriter  of  insurance  hazards  of  any 
dscription,  other  than  in  time  of  war  for  the  protection  of  soldiers  and 
sailors.     The    corporation    shall    not    nor    shall    any    member    or    any    office! 
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or  agent  of  the  corporation  or  of  any  Federation  or  company  member  in  the 
name  of  or  on  behalf  of  the  corporation,  or  in  the  name  of  or  on  behalf 
of  any  such  Federation  member,  contribute  to  or  use  either  directly  or 
indirectly  any  money  or  property  of  the  corporation  or  any  Federation 
member  for  or  in  aid  of  any  political  party  or  organization  or  for  any 
political     purpose     whatsoever." 

I  interpret  these  principles  to  mean  that  it  is  not  wise  to  use  the 
organization  solely  for  the  purpose  of  defending  an  attack  upon  insurance 
after  it  is  made,  but  rather  to  use  its  power  to  see  that  the  right  thinking 
men    are    elected    to   public    offices. 

This  does  not  require  that  the  Federation  shall  be  partisan  in  its  politics; 
to  the  contrary  that  any  man,  irrespective  of  party,  who  is  known  to  be 
sane  in  his  attitude  towards  legitimate  business  and  determined  to  per- 
petuate the  fundamental  principals  of  the  American  Constitution,  should  re- 
ceive   the    support    of    this    body. 

At  the  last  primary,  Los  Angeles,  with  a  well  organized  group  of 
business  men  went  into  the  heart  of  the  most  radical  labor  district  and 
nominated    and   elected   eleven    out    of   thirteen   men   to   the    Assembly. 

The  business  interests  must  take  a  more  active  and  less  passive  interest 
in    public    affairs    or    business    will    suffer    from    prohibitive    legislation. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  the  Federation  can  work  effectively  towards 
repealing  some  of  the  more  objectionable  measures  which  are  found  on  the 
statute    books    of    many    states. 

The  Federation,  properly  organized  and  well  directed,  can  accomplish 
its  work  far  more  effectively,  and  at  much  less  expense  than  was  possible 
under    the    methods    formerly    used    in    combatting    legislation. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  large  numbers  of  insurance  men  to  appear 
at  Sacramento  during  the  Legislative  session;  and  in  fact,  this  is  a  great 
mistake  and  should  by  all  means  be  avoided.  The  work  of  this  Federation 
can  probably  be  accomplished  before  the  Legislature  convenes  and  it  should 
only  be  necessary  for  a  few  experinced  and  well  informed  men  to  appear 
at    such   times    as    certain    explanations    are    required    before    committees. 

Do  not  permit  this  organization  to  become  stagnant  and  be  revived  only 
when  the  necessity  arises,  because  remember  that  when  this  necessity  does 
arise  again,  it  is  probably  going  to  be  more  serious  than  anything  that  has 
ever  before  confronted  you — and,  as  I  see  it,  the  only  possible  protection 
will    be    in    your    organized    strength. 

Support  the  Federation  actively;  not  only  financially,  but  numerically. 
Do   not   camouflage    its   membership,    but   make    it    a   fact.      The    larger    this 
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organization  becomes,  the  greater  is  its  power  for  protection,  and  naturally- 
its  membership  and  the  proper  development  of  its  organization  can  only 
b   obtained   by   giving   it   sufficient   funds    with   which    to   work. 

Do  not  make  a  few  men  who  have  taken  an  active  interest  and  have 
seen  thenecessity  for  this  organization  solicitors  to  secure  the  necessary 
contributions  to  pay  the  running  expenses,  but  get  behind  it  and  put  it 
on  substantial  basis  so  that  it  may  be  prepared  at  any  moment  to  serve  the 
purpose    for    which    it    was    created. 

Aside  from  those  of  you  who  are  conducting  your  own  personal  business 
and  naturally  have  all  at  stake,  many  of  you  are  representing  large  invest- 
ments, are  trustees  for  those  who  have  placed  you  in  the  position  of  this 
responsibility,  and  you  owe  it  not  only  to  yourselves,  but  to  them,  to  take 
every    possible    mean     to    protect    and    safeguard    these    interests. 

Do  not  think  that  any  of  us  like  this  work  or  do  it  for  any  reason  other 
than  that  of  absolute  necessity  and  as  a  duty  to  those  who  employ  us. 
It  is  a  most  thankless  task,  subject  to  much  unjust  criticism  and  very 
little    appreciation,    even    after    satisfactory    results    have    been    obtained. 

In  concluding,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  justice  for  me  to  commend 
the  excellent  work  that  ras  been  done  in  the  California  Branch  of  the 
Insurance  Federation  by  its  officers  and  its  Secretary  and  Manager,  Mr. 
J.    J.    Ryan. 

Mr.  Ryan's  thorough  knowledge  of  the  political  situation  and  his  un- 
questioned influence  with  members  of  the  Legislature,  his  guidance  in  respect 
to  affiliation  with  other  powerful  associations  and  societies,  and  his 
untiring  efforts  towards  increasing  the  membership,  have  been  most  im- 
portant factors  in  securing  the  results  which  must  have  been  satisfactory  to 
all    of   you    at   the    session    of    the    California    Legislature.      (Applause.) 


The  President — You  have  listened  to  another  very  interesting 
paper,  gentlemen.  I  am  sure  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Field  for  a 
clear  exposition  of  the  aims  and  objects  and  needs  of  the  Insurance 
Federation.  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  some  discussion  on 
the  subject.  We  have  with  us  today  those  who  are  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  Federation  and  its  purposes,      I  notice  Mr.  Ryan 
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in  the  audience.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Ryan, 
who  has  been  commended  in  Mr.  Field's  paper.  Mr.  Ryan. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  James  J.  Ryan — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  lam 
one  of  those  fellows  who  like  to  drift  in  and  hear  the  other 
fellow  make  a  good  talk.  I  used  to  get  up  on  the  floor  and  think 
it  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  make  a  speech,  but  I  found  I  could 
do  much  more  effective  work  by  not  making  so  many  of  them. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  attending 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Federation  at  Hot  Sulphur  Springs, 
and  also  its  adjourned  meeting  in  New  York.  The  National  body 
has  been  completely  reorganized.  It  was  very  gratifying,  indeed, 
to  see  the  big  men  of  the  country  at  the  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  on  December  2nd  last.  A  new  policy  was  put  into  operation . 
The  control  of  the  Federation  has  been  strengthened,  and  we  are 
in  a  position  now,  as  I  see  it,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  of 
having  a  real  big  American  organization. 

The  Federation's  work  has  been  going  on  slowly  but  effect- 
ively, and  I  want  to  compliment  Mr.  Field  upon  the  very  able 
presentation  he  made  in  his  paper  of  this  subject,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  paragraph.  It  is  historic.  It  is  a  story  you 
gentlemen  have  known,  and  yet  you  have  not  thoroughly  realized. 
Year  after  year,  some  fanatical  man  at  Sacramento  would  intro- 
duce a  measure  calling  upon  you  to  rush  there  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  depending  upon  the  good  faith  and  fairness  of  members  of 
the  Legislature,  to  kill  that  bill.  Sometimes  you  killed  it,  and 
other  times  you  did  not,  and  you  had  to  accept  a  compromise,  or 
something  else. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  during  the  last  election  locally  in 
San  Francisco,  it  was  very  gratifying,  indeed,  to  myself,  to  have 
practically  every  candidate  for  local  office  drop  into  the  Federation 
office  and  ask  our  support.     I  explained    to   them  that    we    were 
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purely  a  defensive  body,  but  after  the  election  was  over,  we 
received  personal  letters  from  practically  all  the  candidates 
thanking  us  for  our  support. 

You  can  readily  see  that,  take  an  office  like  that  of  District 
Attorney,  for  instance,  of  a  large  city  like  San  Francisco,  and  you 
know  that  the  automobile  industry  in  this  state  is  practically  one  of 
the  biggest  in  the  State,  has  grown  tremendously,  over  600,000 
automobile  licenses  have  been  issued  by  the  Department  in  this 
State,  and  you  know  that  day  after  day  there  have  been  automo- 
bile thefts,  and  you  have  been  forced  to  hire  special  prosecutors, 
and  things  of  that  kind,  to  go  into  court  and  demand  a  prosecution 
for  a  man  who  was  stealing  somebody's  property,  and  there  is  a 
place  where  I  have  a  hope  that  I  can  make  my  work  helpful  to 
your  automobile  department.  I  have  adopted  a  plan  of  attending 
the  Police  Court,  and  whenever  I  see  a  flagrant  case,  and  some- 
body getting  away  with  it,  I  am  going  to  assert  the  power  of  this 
Federation,  with  the  permission  of  the  officers  in  the  future',  to 
let  the  Police  Judge,  or  anybody  else,  know  that  we  are  on  the 
job,  and  that  we  will  let  the  voters  know  it.  In  that  connection, 
I  am  very  gratified,  indeed,  to  tell  you  that  there  is  now  an 
apparent  desire  and  disposition  to  recognize  the  work  of  the 
insurance  men. 

The  work  of  the  Federation  is  going  on  effectively  We  are 
all  satisfied  with  it.  Everybody  is  friendly  to  us.  We  are  not 
asking  anything  unreasonable.  All  we  ask  of  you  men  who  com- 
pose the  fire  insurance  business  here,  the  men  who  direct  its 
energies,  is  to  take  a  little  interest  in  this  Federation,  encourage 
the  growth  of  it,  say  a  word  to  your  local  agents  and  those  con- 
nected with  your  various  offices,  to  spread  the  light  of  this  work. 
I  am  satisfied  that  not  only  in  the  state  but  nationally  we  will 
be  effective  in  saying  who  are  going  to  preside  over  the  destinies 
of  this  nation, 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen.      (Applause.) 
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The  President — Are  there  any  further    remarks,    gentlemen? 

Mr.  John  H.  Sohively — Mr.  President,  I  have  been  going 
through  the  throes,  suggested  by  Mr.  Folger  yesterday,  of  stage 
fright  in  addressing  an  audience,  notwithstanding  all  my  years  of 
experience  along  that  line. 

I  have  one  little  item  of  criticism  to  make  against  Mr.  Field's 
paper,  and  that  is  this:  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  express  the 
full  intensity  of  his  own  mind  in  urging  upon  the  gentlemen 
present  the  responsibility  and  duty  involved  in  backing  up  this 
Federation.  I  have  had  some  little  experience  in  my  life  in  the 
Western  States  of  knowing  through  public  office  of  getting  under 
the  surface  in  the  mind  of  the  voter,  and,  without  entering  as 
largely  into  that  field  as  I  think  the  circumstances  warrant,  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  Mr.  Field  has  only  half,  if  that  much, 
expressed  the  thought  that  lies  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  danger 
that  faces  each  of  you,  not  only  as  members  of  the  insurance 
fraternity,  but  as  citizens,  endeavoring  to  overcome  the  hot-house 
politicalisms  that  are  surging  to  the  front.  I  had  the  pleasure 
and  honor  of  meeting  Mr.  Ryan  on  a  number  of  occasions  in  his 
work  in  the  State.  I  know  how  good  it  is,  I  know  how  worthy  it 
is  of  your  support.  I  was  also  called  upon  to  visit  the  State 
Federation,  at  their  annual  meeting,  both  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, and  to  address  them,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  work 
that  they  are  doing  in  those  States.  I  know  that  this  work  is  not 
only  good — you  know  that  it  is  good  — but  it  needs  the  hearty, 
earnest,  enthusiastic  backing-and  co-operation  and  support  of  all 
of  you.  And,  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  urge  upon  you,  not  only 
as  members  of  the  Insurance  Federation,  but  as  citizens,  that 
you  back  up  this  work  to  the  fullest  extent  of  your  power. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Willard  Done. — As  a  man  who  has  had  a  little  experi- 
ence in    this  work,  Mr.    President,  I  want    to    commend    and  to 
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emphasize  one  of  the  brief,  and  I  think  all  too  brief,  statements 
of  Mr.  Field's  paper,  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  using 
the  two  years  between  legislative  sessions  as  actively  as  we  use  the 
two  months  of  the  legislative  session,  in  the  way  of  doing  our 
work.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  some  educational  work  and 
some  political  work,  too,  in  connection  with  the  Insurance 
Federation  over  in  my  former  State  of  Utah,  where  I  was  for  a 
short  time  before  my  severe  illness,  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Federation,  and  had  something  to  do  with  its  work.  A  year  ago 
last  fall,  when  the  Democratic  platform  of  Salt  Lake  County  in 
the  State  of  Utah  was  adopted,  a  limitation  was  made  to  State 
compensation  insurance.  The  compensation  insurance  clause 
enacted  in  the  preceding  sessions  had  been  non-monopolistic.  At 
that  late  date,  along,  if  I  remember  correctly,  September  or 
October,  of  the  year  just  preceding  the  legislative  session,  a  hurried 
meeting  of  the  State  Federation  was  called,  and  a  desperate  at- 
tempt made  to  secure  a  plank  in  the  Republican  platform  which 
would  go  counter  to  the  one  adopted  by  the  Democratic  party. 
This  resulted  successfully,  but  unfortunately  the  Democrats 
secured  the  election  in  that  State,  and  one  of  the  planks  of  their 
platform  was  the  monopolistic  state  compensation  insurance. 
My  criticism  of  the  action  of  the  Federation  is  that  it  was  alto- 
gether too  late,  and  I  think  that  the  educational  propaganda 
conducted  along  right  lines  in  the  two  years  intervening  between 
legislative  sessions  will  do  a  great  deal  more  good  than  much  of 
our  hurried  work  done  just  a  little  before  and  during  the  legis- 
lative session.  I  have  always  been  a  very  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  insurance  education,  and  this  part  of  Mr.  Field's  paper  I  want 
to  comment  upon  and  very  heartily  upon,  from  my  experience. 

Mr.  Field — Mr.  President,  I  really  feel  some  embarrassment 
in  having  had  the  nerve  to  read  this  paper  with  such  men  as  Mr. 
Schively  and  Mr.  Done  and  Mr.  Ryan  present,  because  they  know 
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BO  much  more  about  the  subject  than  I  do  that  I  can  really  ap- 
preciate that  the  surface  was  only  scratched  in  what  I  have  read. 
But  I  had  regard  for  the  feeling  of  the  audience,  and  also  the 
time  limit,  and  I  must  really  admit  that  I  should  have  gone  more 
fully  into  it.  I  can  only  add,  before  I  sit  down,  gentlemen,  for 
heaven's  sake  support  it  and  uphold  it  most  heartily.  It  is  not 
only  a  necessity,  it  is  your  bread  and  butter,  and  for  Heaven's 
sake  get  behind  it. 

The  President. — Mr.  Field,  in  handing  in  his  paper,  said, 
"Do  you  think  I  am  going  too  far?"  I  said,  "I  don't  think  you 
are  going  far  enough.'7  But  I  think  he  always  thought  of  me  as 
a  radical,  and  was  guided  accordingly.  It  gives  me  a  very  pleas- 
urable feeling  to  have  Mr.  Schively  and  Mr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Done 
say  I  was  right  and  Mr.  Field  was  wrong.  We  certainly  have 
appreciated  Mr,  Field's  paper  and  the  discussion  it  has  provoked 
very  much. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  next  number  in  our  program,  a 
paper  on  "Fire  Prevention  as  Applied  to  Growing  Grain  and 
Threshing  Machines,"  by  Capt.  W.  A.  Groce,  Assistant  Fire 
Marshal  of  the  State  of  Washington.  I  heard  Mr.  A.  W.  Thorn- 
ton say  yesterday  that  Capt.  Groce  is  a  lifesaver.  That  is  the 
first  news  we  have  ever  had  on  the  subject.  If  a  man  saves  lives 
successfully,  he  should  also  be  able  to  save  foodstuffs  successfully, 
and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Capt.  Groce,  who 
will  tell  you  something  about  that  topic. 
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FIRE    PREVENTION    AS    APPLIED    TO     GROWING    GRAIN    AND 
THRESHING     MACHINES 

By  W.  A.  Groce,  Assistant  State  Fire   Marshal,  Washington. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the 
Pacific : 

I  have  been  requested  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  Fire  Prevention 
as    pertaining   to   growing    grain    and    threshing   machines. 

You  will  unquestionably  agree  with  me  that  the  subject  assigned  is 
too  broad  and  comprehensive  to  be  fully  covered  in  a  single  address.  If 
I  may  depend  upon  you  for  favorable  criticism  as  to  the  things  I  must 
necessarily  omit,  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible  in 
the   items   to   which   reference    is   made. 

In  the  discussions  of  any  subject  in  which  fire  is  involved,  the  first 
thought  which  naturally  presents  itself  relates  to  the  cause  of  the  fire 
and  the  conditions  surrounding  it.  Adopting  this  thought,  I  take  up  the 
:auses  of  fires  in  grain  fields  and  threshing  machines  as  the  first  point  of 
comment. 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  devoted  my  entire  time,  during  the 
growing  grain  and  threshing  season,  to  the  protection  of  the  grain  crops 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  to  the  elimination  of  all  causes,  especially 
that  of  fire,  tending  to  its  destrucion.  In  this  work  I  have  received  the 
active  co-operation  of  representatives  sent  out  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  this  special  work,  yet,  notwithstanding  these  special  efforts,  the  fire 
losses  in  the  grain  belt  during  the  season  of  1919  were  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  preceding  two  years  and  aggregated  approximately  $159,134.29,  of 
which    $39,000    was    a    loss    to    harvesting    machinery. 

The  past  season  was  remarkable  for  what  might  be  called  "FLUKE 
FIRES,"  which,  though  few  in  numbers,  aggregated  a  loss  amounting  to 
about  $46,000.     Among  these   Fluke   Fires  I  might  mention   the  following: 

About  10:30  A.  M.  on  August  16th  a  fire  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of 
Waitsburg,  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  about  $11,200  in  grain,  nine  mules, 
valued  at  $200  per  head,  and  a  new  Combine  Harvester,  valued  at  $4000, 
making  a  total  loss  of  about  $17,000.  The  mules  and  the  combine  har- 
vester were   not   insured. 

Investigation  shows  that  at  about  10:30  A.  M.  the  combine  had  been 
stopped    to   give   the   mules   a    rest.     The   driver   was   down   off   of   the   seat 
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and  in  among  the  mules  when  the  fire  was  discovered  in  the  rear  of  the 
machine,  near  the  small  gasoline  engine  that  is  used  to  run  the  separator. 
The  fire  burst  into  a  small  flame  almost  immediately,  which  frightened  the 
mules.  There  being  no  driver  on  the  seat  to  control  them,  they  started 
to  run  away,  carrying  with  them  the  large  separator.  There  was  a  very 
heavy  wind  blowing  at  the  time  the  fire  happened,  which  spread  the  fire 
rapidly  over  the  entire  machine.  The  mules  carried  the  burning  combine 
over  a  large  area  of  standing  grain,  and  in  so  doing  spread  the  fire  to 
many  parts  of  the  field.  After  running  for  a  considerable  distance,  the 
mules  became  exhausted  and  the  machine  toppled  over,  piling  some  of  the 
mules  up  with  it.  Seven  of  them  were  burned  to  death  and  two  others 
were  burned  so  badly  that  it  w7as  necessary  to  shoot  them  soon  after- 
wards. The  combine  was  a  total  loss  and  several  hundred  acres  of  grain 
were  destroyed  by  the  fire.  Had  the  driver  been  on  the  seat,  where  he  could 
have  controlled  the  frightend  mules,  the  loss  would  have  been  but  a  trifle, 
as   the    crew    could    have    extinguished    the    fire    within    a    few    minutes. 

With  reference  to  the  large  area  of  grain  burned  over,  I  wish  to 
state  that,  on  account  of  this  particular  farmer's  phone  line  being  out 
rf  service  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  it  was  more  than  a  full  hour  before  the 
alarm  of  fire  was  received  at  Waitsburg.  Had  the  phone  line  been  in 
working  order  the  loss  would  have  been  much  less.  As  it  was,  the  Waits- 
burg  volunteers  saved  several  hundred  acres  of  wheat  from  burning  by 
their   energetic  and   persistent  work. 

At  about  2:00  P.  M.  July  21st  a  fire  occurred  in  a  grain  field  located 
about  11  miles  north  of  Prescott,  Walla  Walla  county,  Wash.,  which,  be- 
fore being  extinguished,  burned  over  an  area  of  about  600  acres  of  stand- 
ing wheat,  200  acres  of  good  pasture  land  and  a  small  patch  of  barley, 
taking  with  it  all  of  the  fencing  in  the  path  of  the  fire  and  causing  a  loss 
of  about  $28,000,  not  including  the  value  of  the  pasture  land  and  fencing. 
There    was    a    loss    of    about    19,000    bushels    of    wheat. 

Investigation  shows  that  a  neighboring  farmer,  adjacent  to  the  farm 
where  he  fire  started,  was  moving  his  threshing  outfit  from  one  setting  to 
a  new  location,  and  in  so  doing  passed  along  the  fence  separating  his 
place  from  the  adjoining  one  on  the  north.  When  it  came  time  to  turn 
in  to  the  place  picked  to  station  the  separator  and  engine,  instead  of 
taking  the  route  of  least  resistance,  the  engineer  attempted  to  climb  a 
grade,  through  the  soft  ground,  with  the  heavy  engine  which  was  pulling 
the  large  sparator,  and  in  so  doing  the  outfit  got  stuck,  as  the  pull  wos 
too    heavy.      In    making    another    effort    to    make    the    grade,    the    engineer 
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fired  up  and  opened  the  throttle  wide  and  let  her  go,  which  resulted  in 
a  steady  stream  of  sparks  being  thrown  out  of  the  smokestack,  most  of 
which   landed   in   the   adjoining   field,   setting  it   on  fire. 

Investigation  showed  that  the  spark  arrester  on  this  stack  was  de- 
fective. Instead  of  the  members  of  the  crew  making  an  attempt  to  en- 
tinguish  the  fire  started  by  their  carelessness,  they  continued  their  efforts 
in  getting  the  outfit  to  the  desired  location.  Soon  after  this  two  additional 
members  of  the  crew  appeared  on  the  scene  and  started  to  fight  the  fire, 
which  by  this  time  had  gained  considerable  headway.  At  this  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  crew,  fourteen  in  number,  walked  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  field  where  the  fire  started,  but  made  no  attempt  to  extinguish  it. 
In  this  connection  I  might  add  that  within  250  feet  there  was  plenty  of 
water,  sacks,  and  a  couple  of  shovels,  and  had  they  half  tried  the  fire 
could  have  been  put  out  in  a  short  time.  The  loss  would  then  have  been 
a  small  one  instead  of  the  disastrous  one  it  was.  The  fire  spread  from  the 
400-acre  field  it  started  in  to  the  adjoining  field  of  330  acres,  and  from 
there  to  another  field  of  1000  acres  of  standing  grain,  but  was  put  out 
in    the   third    field    after    about   90   acres   of    it   had   burned. 

A  very  unusual  feature  regarding  this  fire  was  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  farmers  whose  grain  was  burned  knew  that  the  fire  was  in  progress 
until  after  it  had  gained  considerable  headway  and  more  than  200  acres 
had  been  destroyed.  None  of  the  crew  that  was  responsible  for  the  fire 
even  went  so  far  as  to  send  in  the  alarm,  this  being  done  by  a  neighbor 
living  a  mile  or  more  away  from  where  the  fire  started.  Immediately 
upon  receipt  of  the  alarm  several  hundred  men  responded  from  both  Pres- 
cott  and  Waitsburg  and  assisted  in  fighting  the  fire.  The  phone  operator 
located  at  Prescott  immediately  notified  a  number  of  farmers  living  near 
the  scene  of  the  fire  and  they  responded,  bringing  with  them  teams,  men 
and   plows. 

On  account  of  the  long  delay  in  giving  the  alarm,  the  fire  gained  such 
headway  that  it  was  little  less  than  a  miracle  that  it  did  not  destroy 
everything  in  sight,  buildings  and  all,  from  the  point  of  origin  to  the 
Snake  river,  several  miles  distant,  thereby  causing  a  loss  to  grain  of  more 
than   20,000  acres   instead  of  less   than    600   acres,   the   area   really  damaged. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  progress  of  this  fire,  while  the  fire 
fighters  were  plowing  furrows  and  back  firing,  teams  had  to  be  driven 
through  fences  to  keep  them  from  burning  up.  Many  attempts  were  made 
to  stop  the   fire   by   this  method,  but  each   time   the  fire   would  overtake   the 
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workers  and  jump  whatever  clearance  they  had  made  until  finally  they 
were  successful,  after  several  hours  of  strenuous  work.  It  was  only  with 
the  hardest  kind  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  volunteers  mat  the  buildings 
were  saved  on  twro  of  the  farms  as  they  were  in  the  direct  path  of  the 
on-rushing  flames.  At  one  time  both  the  house  and  the  barn  on  one  of 
the   farms   were  on   fire,   but  were   extinguished  with  but   little   loss. 

Several  of  the  volunteers  were  overcome  with  heat  during  the  progress 
of  the  fire,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  revived  they  continued  their  heroic 
fight,  and  it  was  this  kind  of  persistent  work  on  the  part  of  every  one 
that  finally  conquered  what  for  a  time  promised  to  De  a  large  confla- 
gration. 

At  about  9:00  P.  M.  July  28th,  a  large  Holt  Combine  Harvester,  be- 
longing to  a  farmer  living  several  miles  north  of  Prescott,  was  discovered 
to  be  on  fire,  which  resulted  in  a  total  loss  to  the  machine.  The  machine 
was  insured  in  the  sum  of  $2500. 

Investigation  developed  the  following  facts :  At  about  7  :oo  P.  M., 
while  threshing  on  a  side  hill — probably  a  45  deg.  grade — the  separator 
tender  discovered  that  the  sack  pile  on  the  side  of  the  machine  was  on 
fire.  According  to  his  statement,  he  called  to  the  driver  to  stop  the  ma- 
chine. He  then  immediately  left  his  station  and  proceeded  to  extinguish 
the  fire,  throwing  all  of  the  sacks  off  of  the  machine.  It  appears  that  the 
driver  did  not  hear  the  separator  tender,  nor  did  he  see  that  there  was  a 
fire,  and  continued  on  his  way.  About  this  time  the  big  machine  began  to 
skid,  on  account  of  the  separator  tender  not  being  at  his  post  to  operate 
the  leveling  device.  After  skidding  for  several  feet,  the  machine  toppled 
over  and  rolled  down  the  hill,  and  in  so  doing  completely  demolished  the 
header  and  badly  damaged  several  other  parts  of  the  machine.  Four  of 
the  mules  received  slight  bruises  and  one  of  the  men  was  considerably 
injured. 

According  to  the  statements  of  the  crew,  the  fire  was  out  when  they 
left  the  machine  piled  up  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  After  leaving  the  scene 
of  the  wreck,  the  mules  were  taken  to  the  barn  and  fed,  after  which  thhe 
men  left  for  their  dinner.  About  9  :oo  o'clock  one  of  the  men  noticed  a 
glare  in  the  direction  of  where  the  machine  lay,  and  upon  investigation 
they  discovered  that  it  was  afire,  which  put  the  finishing  touches  to  what 
was  left  of  the  wreck.  It  appears  that  the  owner  of  the  machine  was  not 
at  the  house  with  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  but  had  gone  out  to  see 
a  neighbor  and  look  after  a  few  chores.  I  might  add  that  this  particular 
person    has    somewhat   of    a    fire    record,    and    taking    into    consideration    the 
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fact  that  the  owners'  insurance  Policy  covered  loss  by  fire  only  and  not 
for  loss  caused  by  accident,  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  task  for  one  to  deter- 
mine who   was   responsible   for  the   second   fire. 

A  statement  of  the  causes  of  the  fires  herein  referred  to  carries  with 
it  the  suggestion  as  to  how  future  fires  of  this  nature  may  be  prevented 
by  the  exercise  of  care  and  caution,  and  shows  the  responsibility  of  the 
agent  who  writes  the  insurance  to  warn  his  clients  as  to  the  need  of 
applying  approved  fire  prevention  measures  in  all  their  operations.  How- 
ever, I  will  touch  on  this  subject  briefly,  as  each  cause  of  fire  is  mentioned. 

Fires  starting  from  sparks  dropped  from  passing  trains  is  a  very 
grave  menace  to  the  growing  grain  and  is  and  probably  always  will  be 
a  difficult  point  to  control.  In  the  State  of  Washington  during  the  past 
three  years  we  have  been  able  to  get  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  rail- 
roads running  through  the  grain  section  to  such  an  extent  that  through 
certain  districts  they  carry  an  extra  man  on  the  rear  end  of  the  train 
whose  entire  duty  is  to  watch  for  fires  that  may  start  from  sparks.  When 
a  fire  is  discovered  it  is  the  duty  of  this  person  to  stop  the  train,  whether 
freight  or  passenger,  and  put  out  the  fire.  A  shovel,  a  bucket  of  water, 
and  some  sacks  are  carried  on  the  rear  of  the  train,  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  On  one  occasion  last  year  a  passenger  train  was  stopped  twelve 
times  by  the  rear  guard  between  Pendleton,  Oregon,  and  Walla  Walla, 
Washington,  a  distance  of  less  than  forty  miles,  to  put  out  fires  the  en- 
gine of  that  train  had  started.  I  might  state,  however,  that  a  number 
of  fires  were  started  that  the  rear  guard  failed  to  discover,  and  further 
that  this  is  not  the  proper  way  to  combat  this  class  of  fires.  It  appears 
to  the  writer  that  the  only  way  these  fires  could  be  successfully  handled 
would  be  as  follows:  First — Equip  all  coal-burning  locomotives  with  a 
much  finer  mesh  spark  arrester  than  is  at  present  used,  and  in  heavy 
grain  sections  have  a  "gasoline  speeder"  follow,  about  three  minutes  apart. 
In  other  words,  have  a  man  designated  to  guard  a  specific  number  of 
miles   of   the   track,    which   would    result   in   the    elimination    of    this   hazard. 

Fires  starting  from  traction  engines,  though  few  in  number  during 
the  past  season,  are  getting  to  be  more  of  a  hazard  each  year.  These 
fires  could  easily  be  prevented  by  equipping  the  stack  with  an  efficient 
spark  arrester  in  addition  to  the  careful  inspection  of  all  fires  that  are 
dumped    from   the   fire   box   before   leaving  the   same. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  fires  to  growing  grain  that  has 
been  threshed  by  the  stationary  outfits  is  the  spark  from  the  threshing  en- 
gine.     Investigation    shows   that    in    most   cases    of    fires    from    this    cause    a 
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defective  spark  arrester  was  found  or  one  that  the  wire  mesh  was  not 
fine  enough  to  break  or   hold   the   large  clinkers. 

Cigar  and  cigarette  stubs  are  the  causes  of  many  fires,  and  are  prob- 
ably among  the  most  difficult  to  combat.  In  some  cases  It  was  found  upon 
investigation  that  the  owner  of  the  grain  would  smoke  in  the  field  him- 
self and  allow  the  men  to  do  likewise.  Many  such  fires  are  started  by 
the  careless  throwing  away  of  cigar  or  cigarette  stubs  by  persons  traveling 
along  the  highways  in  automobiles  or  from  the  window  or  rear  of  a  train 
that  is  passing  through  the  grain  belt.  The  State  Fire  Marshal's  Depart- 
ment during  the  past  season  has  posted  in  prominent  places  many  hun- 
dreds of  posters  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  carelessness  of 
this  habit  and  the  dangers  therefrom.  There  has  also  been  given  a  large 
amount  of  publicity  on  this  point  in  the  many  papers  throughout  the  grain 
belt. 

Smoking  should  at  all  times  be  discouraged  in  the  harvest  fields. 
Many  of  the  farmers  believe  in  prohibiting  it  entirely  and  will  immediately 
discharge  an  employe  who  smokes  where  told  not  to.  If  allowed  at  all, 
it  should  be  at  stated  times,  as  after  lunch,  and  at  a  place  where  plenty 
of  water  is  kept  and  where  at  least  one  or  more  fire  extinguishers  are 
handy. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  fires  caused  by  the  dumping  of  the  fire 
box  and  of  the  threshing  engine  the  past  season  were  far  and  few  be- 
tween, and  those  that  did  occur  were  only  of  a  minor  nature.  There  was 
a  time  that  the  careless  dumping  of  ashes  and  clinkers  from  the  fire  box 
of  a  threshing  engine  was  one  of  the  gravest  hazards  to  contend  with  in 
the  grain  fields  of  Washington,  where  the  harvesting  was  done  by  the 
coal    or    straw    burning    engine. 

One  of  the  hazards  that  needs  the  attention  of  every  one  interested 
in  grain  fires  is  the  automobile  exhaust.  This  particularly  applies  to  auto 
trucks  engaged  in  the  hauling  of  grain,  either  sacked  or  in  bulk,  from 
the  field  to  the  warehouse.  It  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  eliminate  this  hazard 
for  the  reason  that  the  manufacturer  sells  the  trucks  to  the  dealer  without 
the  muffler  attached  and  the  dealer  in  turn  sells  it  to  tne  farmer  in  the 
p.ame  condition.  In  sections  of  the  State  of  Washington  such  as  prevail  in 
Walla  Walla,  Columbia,  Garfield,  Whitman,  parts  of  Spokane,  Lincoln 
and  Adams  counties,  where  the  stubble  is  very  high,  the  danger  is  a  most 
serious  one.  During  the  past  season  Walla  Walla  county  suffered  four 
fire  losses  from  this  cause,  totaling  a  loss  of  about  12,000  bushels  of 
wheat,   the    insurance   loss    amounting   to    about    $18,000.      One    of   these    fires 
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alone  totaled  a  loss  of  $10,500.  There  were  several  other  fires  from  this 
source  in  various  parts  of  the  grain  belt,  but  of  a  minor  nature.  While 
responding  to  an  alarm  of  fire,  four  fires  were  started  by  the  open  exhaust 
of  touring  cars  that  were  carrying  the  fire  fighters  to  the  scene  of  the 
fire.  However,  I  might  add  that  they  were  all  extinguished  by  machines 
coming  in  the  rear  of  them.  A  few  fires  have  been  started  by  straw  or 
dust  blowing  against  the  hot  exhaust  pipe,  but  no  serious  damage  has  re- 
sulted from  any  of  them,  as  they  have  always  to  date  been  discovered  in 
time  to  prevent  much  of  a  loss.  Nevertheless  the  hazard  is  there  and 
must    be     safeguarded. 

The  principal  causes  of  these  fires  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
First,  explosions  in  separators;  second,  smut.  The  presence  of  smut  is  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  facing  the  farmer,  and  is  the  prolific  cause 
of  many  fires,  in  which  not  only  the  machine  itself  is  destroyed,  but  also 
large  quantities  of  grain.  There  were  91  reported  fires  caused  by  explo- 
sions during  the  season  of  1919?  in  85  per  cent  of  which  smut  was  a  con- 
tributing  factor. 

All  persons  who  have  been  around  a  threshing  machine  when  it  was 
in  operation  have  seen  fine  dust  suspended  in  the  air  in  and  around  the 
machine,  but  how  many  have  taken  this  persistent  mischief-maker  seri- 
ously? 

Just  two  conditions  are  necessary  to  make  these  dust  particles  take 
fire — a  proper  mixture  of  the  fine,  dry  dust  suspended  in  the  air,  and  suf- 
ficient heat,  which  may  be  supplied  by  an  electric  spark  or  a  flame  of 
any  kind.  This  combination  of  dust  and  air,  together  with  sufficient  heat, 
produces  an  explosion,  often  followed  by  a  destructive  fire  in  which  large 
quantities   of   grain    are   lost. 

Often  these  dangerous  dusts  consist  simply  of  dry  particles  of  chaff 
and  straw,  but  frequently  smut  takes  a  hand  in  the  situation.  As  found 
on  the  heads  of  ripened  wheat,  it  consists  of  smut  "berries"  or  "balls," 
containing  millions  of  small  pores  or  seeds,  the  healthy  kernels  of  wheat 
being  replaced  by  these  so-called  smut  balls.  During  the  process  of  thresh- 
ing many  of  the  smut  balls  break  and  fill  the  air  with  a  very  fine  and 
dry   smut   dust. 

Of  all  dust  explosions  in  grain  separators  those  due  to  smut  dust  are 
the  most  serious.  The  tendency  of  smut  to  explode  is  too  well  known  to  need 
comment,  and  yet  I  should  call  your  attention  in  this  connection  to  the 
machine  itself.  With  a  small  quantity  of  smut  the  steel-made  machine  will 
withstand    the   force    of    the    explosion    without    material    damage,    but    witlj 
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a  large  quantity  of  smut  the  wrecking  of  the  machine  is  usually  complete 
and    the    resultant   fire    disastrous. 

The  wooden  machine,  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing, simply  becomes  so  much  tinder  and  food  for  the  fire  when  an  ex- 
plosion   occurs. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  how  easy  it  is  for  a  flame  or  spark  to  be 
produced  in  some  unexpected  way,  there  is  small  wonder  why  so  many 
threshing  machines  blow  up  each  year  in  the  Northwest.  Perhaps  a  match 
has  been  carelessly,  or  intentionally,  dropped  in  one  of  the  grain  bundles, 
or  a  piece  of  flint,  metal,  or  other  foreign  material  thrown  in,  and,  passing 
through  the  separator,  produces  a  spark,  or  perhaps  the  bearings  of  the 
machine    have   become   heated. 

Probably  the  chief  source  of  ignition  in  separator  grain  dust  explosions 
is   static  or   friction al   electricity,    which   is   produced   in    a   variety   of   ways. 

With  reference  to  static  electricity,  I  come  to  a  point  of  divergence 
from  the  conclusions  expressed  by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Emerick,  special  agent  of 
the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company,  in  his  very  able  address  delivered 
at  the  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association 
of  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Emerick  attributes  the  generation  of  static  electricity 
to  the  movement  of  grain  and  straw  across  various  parts  of  the  operating 
machines,  by  weeds  and  other  foreign  substances  wiping  against  moving 
parts  of  the  separator,  or  moving  belts  on  metallic  parts  of  the  thresher, 
which  are  more  or  less  insulated  from  the  ground  by  the  grease  and  oil 
from  the  journals  and  by  the  wooden  parts  of  the  separator.  I  think  he 
places  a  larger  dependence  upon  the  item  of  friction  than  the  facts  war- 
rant. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  morf 
responsible  than  any  other  feature  in  the  generation  of  static  electricity, 
with  reference  to  threshing  machines,  friction  being  more  incidental  and 
contributory  than  positive  in  its  influence.  Otherwise  static  electricity 
would  be  found  to  prevail  universally  in  all  grain  growing  states.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  fires  caused  by  static  electricity  do  not  prevail 
to  any  extent  in  any  of  the  United  States,  excepting  in  limited  portions  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana,  as  affecting  grain,  and  in 
Texas  in  the  cotton  and  gin  mills,  where  fires  from  this  cause  are  fre- 
quent, and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  these  sections  of  the  country 
there  is    a  very  low   humidity   and  climatic   conditions   are   similar. 

As  a  matter  of  personal  experience,  upon  occasion,  during  the  past 
season,   when   the   humidity   was   very   low    and   the   temperature   quite    high, 
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I  observed  that  repeated  explosions  were  occurring.  Believing  these  to  be 
the  result  of  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  I  demonstrated  the  fact  by 
holding  a  piece  of  metal  in  close  proximity  to  metal  parts  of  several  ma- 
chines, and  in  each  case  an  arc  was  immediately  formed.  I  advised  the 
farmers  to  cease  operating  their  machines  until  a  change  in  weather  condi- 
tions occurred.  When  the  changed  weather  conditions  took  place,  and 
operations  were  resumed,  very  few  explosions  occurred.  In  this  connection 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very  important  fact  that  these  explo- 
sions were  happening  impartially  in  separators  located  in  grain  fields 
where  smut  did  or  did  not  prevail,  the  presence  of  smut  seeming  to  have 
little    if    any    influence    in    causing    the   explosions. 

In  carrying  out  further  experiments  along  this  line,  I  discovered  these 
explosions  were  not  occurring  in  other  sections  of  the  State  where  the 
low  humidity  did  not  obtain,  while  the  other  features  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Emerick  were  in  full  play.  The  application  of  metal  to  the  machines 
did  not  call   forth  the   electric   spark   and   no   arc  was  formed. 

With  reference  to  the  subject  of  static  electricity,  it  might  be  well  to 
mention  of  what  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  accom- 
plished in  the   State  of  Texas. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  the  hazards  of  the  cotton  gin  mills  are  well  known,  especially  as 
to  the  large  number  of  fires  that  have  occurred  in  the  past  several  years. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  matches  or  other  foreign  matter  going  into 
the  machines  were  the  cause  of  more  than  80  per  cent  of  these  fires,  and 
most   of   these   were   supposed   to   have    been    designed. 

Special  investigators  were  sent  to  Texas  to  make  investigations  as  to 
the  causes  of  these  frequent  fires  and  to  discover  a  preventive  if  possible. 
More  than  470  gins  were  inspected,  and  the  managers  were  requested  to 
give  them  a  detailed  report  on  all  fires  they  had  experienced.  Out  of 
this  number  287  managers  reported  a  total  of  607  fires  in  1918.  However, 
the  complete  details  for  only  394  were  available.  According  to  the  ginners, 
matches  were  responsible  for  20$  fires,  the  presence  of  cotton  in  the  ribs 
for  25,  matches  or  foreign  material  for  25,  and  foreign  material  for  16. 
Other  causes  mentioned  were  hot  boxes,  friction,  and  static  electricity, 
while  in  67  cases  no  definite  cause  could  be  given.  From  the  ginners' 
statements,  it  seemed  that  matches  did  the  most  harm.  A  number  of  tests 
were  made  by  placing  matches  in  the  cotton  before  it  entered  the  ma- 
chine, but  no  fire  resulted.  More  than  500  matches  were  run  through 
one    machine    and    no    fire    resulted.      These    experiments    were    continued, 
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and  in  only  a  few  cases  did  fires  start  from  the  matches,  and  these  were 
small  and  easily  extinguished.  It  was  after  this  that  certain  machines 
were  grounded  by  connecting  all  metal  parts  of  the  machine  with  copper 
wire  and  connecting  this  to  underground  water  pipes  or  to  rods  driven 
into   the   ground    four   or   five   feet. 

Since  these  investigations  were  made,  and  specifications  for  the  wiring 
of  such  machinery  sent  to  mill  owners,  there  have  been  very  few  fires  in 
cotton    gins    that    were    properly   wared. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  I  am  justified  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  hazard  is  a  more  potent 
factor    than    the    friction    in    the    generation    of    static    electricity. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point  in  my  address,  and  for  the  comfort  of 
some  of  the  special  agents  present,  to  say  that  the  hazard  of  matches  is 
not  so  prevalent  as  formerly,  although  it  still  prevails  in  some  little  meas- 
ure and  is  one  of  the  features  to  be  constantly  safeguarded  against.  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  measures  pursued  during  the  years  of  the  war  largely 
eliminated  the  throwing  of  matches  into  bundles  of  grain,  and  that  the 
present   danger   arises   more   from  carelessness   than    from   malicious   intent. 

I  think  that  the  match,  the  cigarette  and  the  cigar  stub  may  all  be 
placed  on  a  common  level — that  of  carelessness — in  the  summing  up  of 
causes    in   which    grain    fires    are    involved. 

I  wras  personally  present  on  one  occasion  when  a  smoker  asked  for 
some  matches  from  a  fellow  operator.  He  was  handed  perhaps  a  dozen, 
some  four  or  five  of  which  fell  into  the  grain  and  were  carried  into  the 
machine. 

I  am  not  actually  declaring  that  two  and  two  make  four,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  this  very  machine  blew  up  three  hours  later.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  opinion  that  not  more  than  three  fires  were  caused  by 
matches   entering    the   machines    during   th    past    season. 

Even  this  class  of  fires  could  be  prevented  to  a  very  large  extent 
if    machines    were    equipped    wTith    a    chemical    sprinkler    system. 

The  use  of  the  SAFETY  STRIKE-ON-THE-BOX  MATCH  has  been 
very  ctrongly  advocated  in  all  sections  of  the  grain  belt,  since  if  this  kind 
of  a  match,  according  to  the  best  information  obtainable,  is  dropped  into 
the  machinery,  it  does  not  constitute  a  menace.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
farmers  supply  their  men  with  the  strike-on-the-box  match  and  prohibit 
their  carrying  the  ordinary  PARLOR  MATCH  into  the  field.  In  this 
connection  I  might  state  that  the  above  policy  has  been  carried  out  by 
certain    farmers   to   some    extent. 
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I  am  omitting  any  mention  as  to  the  method  of  harvesting  because 
this  feature  is  so  fully  and  ably  covered  by  Mr.  Emerick  as  to  leave  noth- 
ing  further   to   be   said. 

First — It  is  necessary  to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible  the  hazard  of 
static  electricity.  The  removal  of  this  is  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive 
one.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  provide  an  outlet  of  escape  for  the  elec- 
tricity. This  can  be  done  by  the  proper  wiring  of  the  machine  and  the 
grounding  of  the  same  effectively,  which  will  allow  the  charge  as  gen- 
erated to  pass  off  into  the  ground   as  rapidly  as  it  is  formed. 

Second — As  it  is  necessary,  in  order  for  an  explosion  to  occur,  to  have 
present  in  the  separator  an  explosive  mixture  of  dust  and  air,  a  fan  has? 
been  designed  that  will  remove  smut  and  other  dust  from  the  cylinder 
of  the  separator,  which  will  prevent  the  formation  of  such  an  explosive 
mixture.  The  fan  referred  to  is  called  a  suction  fan,  and  is  placed  at  the 
top  of  the   separator  and   near  the   cylinder. 

There  is  no  way  of  demonstrating  by  experiment  that  either  the 
SUCTION  FAN  or  the  WIRING  of  the  machine  (to  properly  take  care 
of  the  static  electricity  as  generated)  will  actually  prevent  explosions,  but 
the  fact  that  no  such  occurrences  took  place  in  the  case  of  separators  prop- 
erly equipped  with  these  devices,  while  explosions  and  fires  were  constantly 
occurring  in  machines  located  near  them  and  NOT  SO  EQUIPPED,  seems 
amply  sufficient  as  a  demonstration.  Moreover,  the  machines  equipped  as 
above  stated  in  some  cases  were  threshing  in  fields  where  more  smut 
existed  than  existed  in  the  locations  where  the  machines  not  so  equipped 
were  operating.  This  naturally  warrants  the  belief  that  these  devices  were 
effective   in   preventing   explosions    and   resulting   fires. 

It  would  seem,  with  the  equipment  as  above  stated,  that  a  threshing 
machine  would  almost  be  immune  from  fires.  This  is  probably  true  as 
to  fires  being  caused  by  explosions,  but  there  is  still  a  chance  of  a  fire  oc- 
curring from  other  causes,  and  in  order  to  take  care  of  these  hazards,  a 
fire  fighting  apparatus  which  will  instantly  spray  the  entire  interior  of 
the    separator    has    been    designed. 

However,  since  there  is  a  possibility  that  fire  will  be  caused  under 
certain  conditions  by  the  entrance  into  the  separator  of  foreign  materials, 
and  since  it  is  impossible  to  prove  positively  that  either  grounding  the 
separator  or  the  use  of  the  suction  fan  is  a  sure  preventive  of  fires,  an 
automatic  chemical  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  that  will  afford  protection  ir- 
respective of  the  cause  of  the  FIRE  or  EXPLOSION,  has  been  devised 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     In  this  connection   I  wish 
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also  to  state  that  the  Washington  Surveying  and  Rating  Bureau  has  de- 
signed a  very  satisfactory  type  of  sprinkler  for  thus  purpose.  A  full  de- 
scription of  this  can  be  secured  by  reference  to  a  bulletin  on  this  subject 
published    by   the    Washington    Surveying   and   Rating   Bureau. 

Steam  or  water  hose  from  the  engine  boiler  to  the  separator  has  been 
used  in  many  instances  with  very  satisfactory  results.  This  is  probably 
the  more  popular  system  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  Best  results  are 
obtained,  however,  when  regular  steam  hose  is  used  and  connected  at  a 
point  on  the  boiler  below  the  water  line.  When  a  valve  is  opened  at  the 
boiler  a  pressure  of  steam  and  water  was  obtained  which  proved  very 
successful    in    extinguishing    the    fire. 

Some  machines  have  been  equipped  with  the  water  under  pressure 
system,  which  has  been  the  means  of  extinguishing  many  fires  that  have 
occurred  in  separators.  The  installation  of  this  system  is  practically  the 
same   as  that  of  the   chemical    system    above    referred   to. 

A  considerable  amount  of  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  getting 
the  farmers  to  use  the  safety  devices  above  mentioned.  In  nearly  even- 
instance  where  the  owner  of  a  separator  is  approached  on  this  subject, 
he  will  invariably  say  to  his  advisor,  "Well,  suppose  I  follow  out  your 
suggestions,  will  the  insurance  company  give  me  a  lower  rate  on  my  in- 
surance?" As  you  all  well  know,  there  is  only  one  answer  to  a  question 
of  this  kind,  and  that  is  in  the  negative.  The  machine  owner  will  then 
say,  "Why  should  I  spend  two,  three,  or  even  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  this  equipment  when  I  will  derive  no  financial  benefit  from  it?" 
I  might  say  in  this  connection  that  most  of  the  machines  so  equipped  today 
have  been  done  so  by  appealing  to  the  farmer's  patriotic  spirit,  but  un- 
fortunately the  war  is  at  an  end,  and  the  day  of  that  line  of  talk  is  past, 
so  you  can  all  see  the  necessity  of  a  new  line  of  propaganda  in  order  to 
carry  that  class  of  fire  prevention  to  a  successful  end.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  its  force  of  field  men,  is  doing  excellent 
work  along  this  line,  and  these  men  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  every  pos- 
sible manner  to  continue  their  good  work.  But,  as  abore  stated,  since  the 
war   is   over,   it   is   very   much   of   an   uphill    grind. 

As  it  appears  to  be  at  present,  the  only  remedy  in  sight  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurance  companies.  I  sincerely  trust  that  I  am  not 
going  too  far  when  I  say  that  a  substantial  credit  or  a  reduction  in  rates 
should  be  made  to  farmers  who  equip  their  machines  as  above  stated. 
Such  credits  are  allowed  for  the  reducing  of  fire  hazards  in  most  all  other 
classes   of    risks,    so   why    not   also   for   the    separator? 
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It  might  be  well  to  mention  at  this  time  that  the  automatic  fire  ex- 
tinguisher, as  well  as  the  suction  fan,  is  not  manufactured  commercially, 
nor  is  it  a  part  of  the  regular  equipment  of  any  machine  now  on  the 
market.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  demand  for 
these  devices.  However,  I  feel  certain  that  should  some  inducement  be 
given  the  farmer  for  this  equipmnt,  some  if  not  all  of  the  manufacturers 
would  interest  themselves  in  the  production  of  both  appliances,  which 
would  result  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost  to  so  equip  a  machine.  As  it  is 
now,  if  a  farmer  wishes  either  or  both  of  these  devices,  they  have  to  be 
made   to   order,    and   the   cost   is   quite   heavy. 

The  season  just  past  was  a  very  trying  one  for  fire  prevention  work 
in  the  grain  fields  of  the  State  of  Washington,  as  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions were  the  worst  experienced  in  several  years,  and  naturally  resulted 
in  an  increased  number  of  explosions  in  separators.  Probably  the  most 
interesting  feature  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  sections  of  Walla 
Walla  and  Columbia  Counties  suffered  the  bulk  of  the  loss,  whereas  in 
years  past  the  smut  and  static  electricity  hazard  was  not  considered  as  a 
bad   one   in   these   sections. 

Conditions  became  so  serious  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  visit 
the  scene  of  a  fire  or  explosion  within  a  reasonable  time  after  its  occur- 
rence. You  can  better  realize  the  difficulties  that  beset  me  when  I  teil 
you  that  in  the  midst  of  the  season  all  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture field  men  were  withdrawn  on  account  of  insufficient  funds  to  con- 
tinue  this  class   of  work,   which  left  the  writer  to  "go  it  alone." 

It  was  suggested  to  some  of  the  separator  owners  that  they  run  a  pipe 
line  from  the  water  tank  to  the  derrick  table  or  feeder  and  have  a  light 
spray  of  water  thrown  on  the  grain  before  it  entered  the  machine  proper. 
In  other  cases  separator  owners  were  urged  to  keep  a  man  on  top  of  the 
machine  to  spray  the  grain  with  water  as  it  entered  the  machine.  Along 
with  either  of  the  above  methods,  it  was  suggested  that  the  machine  be 
run  at  a  much  slower  rate  of  speed.  I  kept  in  as  close  touch  with  ma- 
chines operating  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and,  judging 
from  reports  received,  no  explosions  occurred  in  separators  so  operated. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  farmers  were  urged  to  stop  threshing  until 
a  change  in  weather  should  occur,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in 
another   part   of   this   address. 

With  respect  to  the  salvage  of  grain,  I  again  take  pleasure  in  re- 
ferring you    to   Mr.   Emerick's    address.      Since    he  has   so   well    covered   this 
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subject,  no  further  comment  is  necessary.  I  wish,  however,  to  mention 
the  fact  that  a  large  quantity  of  grain  was  saved  during  the  past  season 
by  the  volunteer  fire  brigades,  who  separated  the  burning  grain  from  that 
which  was  uninjured.  I  will  refer  to  the  volunteer  fire  brigades  later  on 
in    this   address. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  past  grain  season  I  met  with  the  Walla 
Walla  County  Commissioners  on  several  occasions  with  reference  to  fire 
protection  for  the  grain  of  that  county,  and  convinced  them  of  the  necessity 
of  the  county  providing  trailers,  equipped  with  fire  extinguishers,  shovels, 
buckets,  large  milk-cans,  sacks,  mop-sticks,  wire  cutters,  water  bags,  an 
axe,  and  such  other  articles  as  might  be  required  to  efficiently  fight  grain 
fires.  The  Commissioners  thought  the  plan  a  wise  one,  and  were  willing 
to  purchase  at  least  eight  of  these  trailers,  equipped  as  above  stated,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  writer  to  place  them  where  they  would  be  of  most  service. 
However,  the  question  came  up  as  to  whether  they,  as  County  Commis- 
sioners, could  expend  the  county  funds  for  this  purpose  or  not,  and  they 
left  it  to  the  State  Fire  Marshal's  Department  to  ask  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  an  opinion  with  reference  to  this  matter.  The  Attorney  General 
ruled  that  there  was  no  way  that  this  could  be  done,  as  the  State  law 
governing  county  affairs  specifically  states  that  money  cannot  be  expended 
for  the  protection  of  public  property.  The  reason  I  am  mentioning  this 
condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  several  counties  in  the  State  of  California 
have  purchased  trailers  for  a  like  purpose,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
some  of  you  present  might  wonder  why  the  heavy  grain  growing  counties 
of   the    State   of    Washington    did   not   do    likewise. 

I  have  withheld  the  thought  of  discussing  the  moral  hazard  until  this 
point  in  my  address  because  I  wanted  to  separate  it  entirely  from  the 
physical  hazard  to  which  I  have  previously  referred,  and  also  because 
I  wish  to  introduce  a  feature  which  I  am  combining  with  the  moral  hazard 
because  of  its  intimate  association  with  the  mental  attitude  of  the  assured. 
I  refer  to  the  thought  of  the  assured  that  in  the  event  of  a  fire  he  is  to 
take  no  steps  whatever  in  the  line  of  salvage  or  protection  of  his  grain 
until   the    arrival    of    the    adjuster. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  I  had  the  following  article  published  in 
practically  all  of  the  newspapers  in  the  grain  belt,  including  the  Spokes- 
man-Review   of    Spokane,    Washington : 
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"FARMERS    ALLOW    WHEAT    TO    BURN. 

"That  the  farmers  of  the  entire  grain  belt  of  the  State  have  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  their  insurance  policies  will  be  void  if  they  attempt  to 
save  any  of  their  property  which  has  caught  fire,  and  that  there  has  been 
at  the  very  lowest  estimate  $20,000  worth  of  grain  uselessly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  Inland  Empire  this  summer  because  of  this,  is  the  statement 
of    Assistant    State    Fire    Marshal    W.    A.    Groce. 

"Mr.  Groce  has  made  investigations  of  every  grain  fire  in  this  section 
of  the  State,  and  he  says  he  finds  this  condition  prevailing  among  the 
majority   of    the    farmers. 

"The  most  noticeable  case  of  this  kind,  says  Mr.  Groce,  was  in  a 
recent  fire  in  Walla  Walla  County,  where  several  hundred  acres  of  wheat 
were  burned.  This  loss  could  have  been  reduced  several  thousand  dollars 
had  the  farmer  put  out  the  fires  in  dumps  and  settings  that  were  sca/tered 
over    the    field. 

"If  the  farmers  would  read  their  insurance  policies  carefully,  Mr. 
Groce  says,  they  could  readily  see  that  it  is  a  part  of  their  duty  to  save 
all  of  their  property  from  destruction  by  fire  which  it  is  possible  to  save 
and  that  by  allowing  it  to  burn  they  endanger  their  rights  for  the  re- 
covery  of   their    losses. 

"Mr.  Groce  states  that  it  is  very  discouraging  to  the  men  who  travel 
ten  to  fifteen  miles,  leaving  their  own  business  and  work,  to  assist  a  neigh- 
bor in  putting  out  a  fire  only  to  be  told  that  their  services  are  not  de- 
sired or  to  find  that  the  farmer  is  making  no  attempt  whatever  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fire.  Mr.  Groce  hopes  to  get  a  movement  started  among  the 
farmers  to  correct  this  mistaken  idea  which  seems  to  be  so  prevalent  among 
them." 

I  subsequently  held  meetings  with  the  farmers  on  several  public  occa- 
sions, calling  their  attention  to  these  things  since  which  time  there  has  not 
been    a    single   repetition    of   this   condition    coming   to   my   notice. 

In  passing  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  without  dishonest  in- 
tent the  average  farmer  is  notably  careless  in  failing  to  properly  look  after 
his  machinery  in  the  off  season.  This  particularly  applies  to  the  owners  of 
commercial  machines,  a  result  being  a  rapid  deterioration  and  the  cause 
of  numerous  fires.  I  urge  upon  you  that  you  warn  your  clients  as  to 
this  item.  Mr.  Emerick  has  covered  this  ground  in  a  very  comprehensive 
manner. 
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The  local  agent  plays  a  very  important  part  in  this  class  of  hazard. 
I  have  personally  been  present  in  certain  agents'  offices  when  a  farmer 
would  come  in  and  ask  the  agent  to  cover  his  crop.  The  agent  would  ask 
him  how  his  grain  was  running  this  year,  and  the  farmer  would  reply 
by  saying  that  he  thought  it  would  go  about  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  agent  would  then  say,  "well,  Mr.  Doe,  we  better  write  this  policy 
for  forty  bushels  per  acre  so  if  anything  happens  you  will  be  sure  to  have 
plenty  of  insurance,  as  one  never  can  tell  when  a  fire  may  occur."  A 
person  that  by  chance  has  a  poor  crop  may  take  talk  of  that  kind  as  a  sug- 
gestion. In  this  connection  I  might  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
but  that  many  of  them  have  carried  such  suggestions  out  and  subsequently 
collected   from   the    insurance   company. 

In  certain  sections  of  the  state  of  Washington,  where  the  grain  crops 
depend  entirely  upon  weather  conditions,  and  where  tney  only  average 
one  good  crop  in  three  or  four  years,  the  moral  hazard  plays  its  part, 
especially  so  where  over-insurance  exists.  I  have  in  mind  a  fire  whicn 
occurred  on  September  9,  1918.  On  July  1st,  the  crops  in  the  Big  Bend 
country  promised  to  run  an  average  of  20  to  25  bushels  to  the  acre.  How- 
ever, a  long  continued  dry  spell  burned  the  grain  throughout  that  district 
to  such  an  extent  that  very  few  farmers  harvested  10  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  well  known  throughout  that  region 
that  the  crops  were  a  failure  some  of  the  insurance  agents  would  cover 
growing  grain  to  the  extent  of  25  bushels  to  the  acre  which  was  the  case 
here  referred  to,  this  particular  policy  being  written  August  15th.  The 
best  crops  produced  within  twenty  miles  of  this  particular  field  averaged 
nine  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  latter  part  of  August  the  grain  in  this  field 
was  headed  and  stacked  in  three  settings,  one-half  mile  apart.  Investiga- 
tion shows  that  all  three  stacks  were  afire  at  the  same  time  at  2:00  A.  M., 
September  9th.  No  stubble  burned  between  the  settings,  with  no  wind 
blowing  the  night  of  the  fire.  A  neighbor  of  the  assured  headed  and 
stacked  this  field  of  grain  and  stated  to  the  writer  that  in  his  opinion 
the  crop  did  not  exceed  7  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  in  some  places  ran  as 
low  as  3  bushels  to  the  acre,  there  being  360  acres  in  the  field.  The 
assured  filed  proofs  claiming  a  loss  of  grain  to  the  extent  of  360  acres, 
25  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  was  the  face  of  the  policy  and  amounted  to 
$18,000,  which  was  easily  four  times  greater  than  the  crop  actually  was,. 
We  were  able  to  get  sufficent  evidence  to  have  this  farmer  arrested  and 
no  money  was  paid. 
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Investigations  have  proven  that  the  custom  of  allowing  local  agents 
to  adjust  fire  losses  is  a  poor  one.  Not  only  do  the  companies  over-pay 
thousands  of  dollars  each  year  on  grain  losses  but  the  system  encourages 
fires.  I  have  in  mind  a  fire  which  occurred  during  the  month  of  July, 
1919.  The  local  agent  writing  the  policy  for  the  owner  of  the  land  ad- 
justed the  loss  at  no  acres  and  paid  accordingly.  An  adjuster  employed 
by  the  company  covering  the  tenant's  interest  in  the  crop  adjusted  the  loss 
at  91  acres.  The  difference  in  the  way  the  local  agent  and  the  adjuster 
figured  the  loss  was  as  follows:  The  local  agent  guessed  at  the  amount 
of  burned  area  and  the  adjuster  had  it  surveyed.  Cases  of  this  kind  are 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Some  move  should  be  made  to  stop  practices  of 
this   kind. 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  many  volunteer  fire  brigades  that  were  organized  throughout 
the  grain  belt,  the  fire  losses  in  grain  would  have  been  in  the  millions  of 
dollars  instead  of  in  the  thousands.  For  information  as  to  this  class  of  work 
I  refer  you  to  Insurance  Commissioner  Fishback's  report  as  issued  early 
in  1918,  in  which  this  feature  is  fully  covered  However,  there  is  onj 
thought  which  I  deem  of  sufficient  importance  to  repeat.  One  of  the  maiu 
points  in  connection  with  fire  prevention  in  grain  fields,  especially  so  as 
applying  to  large  fields,  is  to  have  the  farmer  cut  hay  strips  through  the 
center  of  the  field  both  ways,  dividing  the  field  into  practically  four  sep- 
arate fields.  In  case  of  fire  in  standing  grain,  and  the  fire  gets  a  good 
start  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  volunteer  firemen,  it  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  at  least  confine  the  fire  to  one  of  the  subdivisions,  thereby 
resulting  in  saving  75  per  cent  of  the  crop.  This  will  not  cause  the  farmer 
much  loss  to  grain  or  to  time,  as  experience  in  the  State  of  Washington 
has  been  that  the  farmer  cuts  a  certain  amount  of  grain  each  year  to  be 
used  as  hay  to  feed  his  stock  during  the  ensuing  ysar.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  each  farmer  keep  a  plow  well  sharpened  in  the  grain  field  for  the 
purpose  of  plowing  furrows,  to  either  start  a  back  fire  or  to  more  effec- 
tively fight  the  fire.  In  some  instances  it  was  necessary  for  farmers  to 
travel  a  distance  of  from  5  to  10  miles  in  order  to  secure  a  plow.  In 
this  connection  I  might  state  that  the  organization  work  was  somewhat 
different  the  past  season  than  in  either  1917  or  1918,  as  during  those  two 
years  we  were  at  war  and  I  had  the  State  Council  of  Defense  co-operating 
with  me  in  this  work,  but  during  the  past  season  the  war  was  over,  and 
the  State  Council  of  Defense  for  some  time  had  been  disorganized.  This 
not  only  left   the   writer   to   work  single-handed,   but  with   little   propaganda 
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to  spread  which  would  arouse  the  farmers  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
fire  losses  down. 

The  volunteer  fire  brigade  of  Waitsburg,  Walla  Walla  county,  Wash- 
ington, probably  saved  the  State  more  grain  than  any  four  like  organiza- 
tions, as  it  so  happened  that  they  had  more  fires  within  their  jurisdiction 
than  the  others  and  responded  to  more  than  twenty-five  alarms  of  fire, 
going  in  numbers  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  strong,  carrying  with  them 
their  own  fire-fighting  equipment,  which  consisted  of  ten-gallon  milk  cans 
filled  with  water,  a  large  number  of  wet  sacks,  a  number  of  shovels, 
several  hoes  and  rakes,  mop-sticks  to  fasten  the  sacks  on,  wire  cutters  to 
cut  their  way  through  fences,  etc.,  fire  extinguishers  and  water  bags.  A 
water  bag  is  one  of  the  most  essential  pieces  of  equipment  for  the  fighting 
of  a  grain  fire,  as  the  persons  fighting  a  grain  fire  have  not  only  the  heat 
from  the  fire  to  combat,  but  in  addition  the  temperature  *is  usually  very 
high  during  the  grain  season,  and  one  soon  becomes  exhausted.  The  fire 
brigades  above  referred  to  were  recruited  mostly  from  business  men  and 
their  employees,  and  at  the  tap  of  the  gong  or  siren  would  drop  everything 
immediately,  as  a  regular  fireman,  and  respond  to  the  alarm  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

These  organizations,  as  well  as  city  and  county  officials,  deserve  great 
credit  for  this  work,  since  without  their  aid  very  little  would  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  extinguishing  of  the  fires  once  they  had  a  fair  start. 
(Applause.) 


The  President. — Gentlemen,  I  ask  your  attention  for  just  a 
moment  before  you  go,  because  I  am  going  to  close  the  session 
shortly.  Mr.  Mancha's  paper,  on  the  program  for  this  morning, 
will  be  read  this  afternoon.  T  would  like  to  hear  some  discussion 
of  Capt.  Groce's  paper,-  and  if  any  of  you  have  anything  to  say, 
we  have  sufficient  time  for  you  to  get  back  to  your  offices  and 
attend  to  your  various  duties  before  going  to  lunch,  alter  such 
discussion. 

Mr.  Herbert  Folger. — Mr.  President,  this  paper  is  only 
another  evidence  of  a  well-known  fact,  that  when  an  intelligent 
and  energetic  man    puts    his  whole   heart    into    a   single  piece  of 
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work,  he  will  accomplish  more  than  a  hundred  men  who  are 
merely  interested  without  responsibility.  In  addition  to  that, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  public  official  has  ten  times  the 
interest  that  a  private  individual  has  who  is  merely  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  insurance  company.  And  while  I  am  on  my  feet, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Arson  Committee,  I  should 
like  to  say  for  that  Committee,  that  it  appreciates  very  highly 
the  constant  co-operation  that  has  been  given  by  the  Fire  Mar- 
shal's Department  and  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of 
Washington  for  several  years  past,  The  Insurance  Commissioner 
has  assured  us  constantly  of  his  co-operation,  and  has  assisted  us, 
and  while  the  Fire  Marshal  said  nothing  regarding  other  losses 
than  the  grain  fires,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  indebted 
to  him  for  valuable  assistance  in  all  lines,  and  for  that  we  thank 
him  most  heartily. 

Mr.  Emerick. — Possibly  you  gentlemen  do  not  know  that 
Mr.  Groce  came  from  the  same  place  from  which  came  Jay 
Stevens.  So  we  will  have  to  give  Portland  a  whole  lot  of  credit. 
I  happen  to  know  something  about  Capt.  Groce 's  work,  as  I  spend 
a  few  weeks  in  those  same  grain  fields  every  year,  have  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  we  pass  each  other  on  the  dusty  road,  he 
in  his  Packard  and  I  in  my  Ford.  Anyway,  it  is  just  another 
evidence  of  what  is  being  done.  We  have  been  convinced,  and 
now  we  are  doing  the  work  to  prevent  fires.  You  know  how  it 
was  a  few  years  ago,  gathering  up  the  premiums  to  pay  for  those 
fires,  and  we  should  worry.  But  we  are  starting  at  the  other 
end  now,  and  we  are  beginning  where  we  ought  to. 

Mr. .—Mr.    President,  I   want  to  say   that   if 

Capt.  Groce  has  been  traveling  in  either  a  Packard  or  a  Ford, 
he  should  be  given  an  aeroplane.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions,  if  he  will  not  mind.     First,  whether  it  is  possible  to  go 
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a  little  further  with  the  law  in  this  State  which  requires  that  we 
have  two  extinguishers  on  each  threshing  outfit,  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  go  further  and  require  a  spark  arrester  and  also  a 
proper  muffler  protection,  whether  we  could  get  that,  too,  some- 
thing like   this  last  exhaust    muffler    that ■ —  has  put 

out,  a  centrifugal  coil. 

Capt.  Groce. — -Are  you  referring  to  the  State  of  California? 

Mr. . — Yes,  I  am. 

Capt.  Groce. — I  don't  know  anything  about  the  workings  of 
the  law  of  the  State  of  California.  I  will  say  this,  that  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
we  are  figuring  on  asking  for  a  law  covering  all  of  those  points. 
But  whether  we  get  it,  or  not,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  — -  — — — . — It  is   certainly    a    move    in     the    right 

direction. 

Mr.  Schively. — -I  would  like  to  say  that,  at  the  invitation  of 
Commissioner  Fishback  and  Capt.  Groce,  Chief  Stevens  and  my- 
self conducted  a  three  weeks  campaign  on  the  general  lines  of  fire 
prevention  in  Washington,  which  campaign  ivas  very  ably  super- 
vised and  arranged  for  by  Capt.  Groce,  which  is  doing  just  as 
good  work  in  fire  prevention  along  general  lines  as  in  the  grain 
fields  of  the  State. 

The  President. — We  appreciate  very  much  the  fact  that 
Capt.  Groce  has  written  this  paper.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
a  bigger  subject  than  perhaps  you  think  it  is.  If  you  haven't 
written  grain,  you  wont  appreciate  what  that  means.  If  you 
have  written  grain,  you  will  know  exactly  the  importance  of 
protecting  grain  fields  against    losses.     I    stood  out  in  the  center 
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of  a  field  embracing  10, 000  acres  of  wheat,  and  every  one  of  those 
acres  was  worth  in  the  vicinity  of  $100.  There  was  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  growing  grain,  and  it  was  yellow7  and  dry,  and 
a  spark  would  set  it  afire,  and  a  conflagration  would  start,  and 
if  it  did,  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Department  could  not  put  it 
out.  Around  that  grain  field  were  other  smaller  grain  fields  of 
a  thousand  and  two  thousand  acres,  cute  little  back  lots,  with 
the  same  amount  of  value  in  them  proportionately.  We  wrote 
that  grain  field  for  a  short  rate  of  3  percent,  and  we  wrote  a  farm 
range  at  10  percent,  and  that  was  the  finest  collection  of  farm 
ranges  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  This  is  important  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  fire  insurance  company,  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  man  who  owns  it.  You  know  the  good  old  days 
when  you  would  take  a  handkerchief  and  tie  it  on  the  back  wheel 
and  it  would  take  the  place  of  a  surveyor  on  the  ground,  there 
would  be  an  acre  or  so  out,  and  it  would  cost,  say  $5  for  the 
surveyor,  and  the  grain  was  worth  $5  an  acre.  You  get  more 
values  in  concentrated  shape  on  grain  today  than  you  ever  did 
before,  and  from  what  the  men  on  the  Exchange  tell  me,  you  are 
going  to  have  greater  values  than  you  have  today  when  the 
Government  takes  the  restriction  in  regard  to  wheat  prices  off. 
Some  day  a  big  fire  is  going  to  happen  in  one  of  those  big  grain 
fields,  and  you  are  going  to  see  a  bunch  of  insurance  men  stand- 
ing on  the  main  street  and  talking  about  it  as  they  would  a 
conflagration  in  a  big  city,  because  there  is  going  to  be  a  great 
big  loss. 

I  think  Capt.  Groce  is  absolutely  correct  when  he  says  the 
man  who  protects  the  grain  field  ought  to  be  given  some  sort  of 
a  credit.  In  other  words,  if  a  rate  of  3%  is  the  proper  rate 
for  a  grain  field  if  unprotected,  he  should  be  given  the  proper 
credit  for  protection.  Or,  if,  with  his  protection,  his  rate  should 
be  3%,  let  us  give  the  other  man  a  rate  of  6%.  You  see  the 
inequality  of  it.     You  can't  argue  with    a   farmer  when  he  talks 
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to  you  along  those  lines,  if  things  are  as  they  are  now.  He  is 
going  to  stand  still  and  say,  "Let's  have  a  smoke.  The  crop  is 
going  to  be  fine.  Let's  forget  about  that."  If  we  make  it  worth 
his  while  to  exercise  care  and  vigilance,  he  will  be  more  likely  to 
do  it, 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  the  protective  arguments 
of  Capt.  Groce  could  be  published  in  some  way  and  distributed  to 
the  California  grain  growing  farmers.  There  are  men  who  are 
very  anxious  to  get  that  information.  There  are  men  who  could 
be  helped.  Take  the  Tulare  Lake  country,  take  the  domain  of 
our  friend  Walter  Young  up  around  the  Natomas,  where  they 
have  ten  or  twelve  thousand  acre  fields.  Those  men  want  to 
know  that.  With  the  gasolinization,  to  coin  a  word,  of  the  farm 
today,  and  the  doing  away  of  the  mule  and  the  horse,  you  got  to 
have  the  equal  of  a  machine  shop  or  a  garage  right  out  there  in 
the  grain  field.  You  have  got  great  big  barrels  of  gasoline, 
petroleum — you  have  got  everything  on  earth  there,  and  you 
have  got  a  machine  costing  about  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  just 
booming  smoke  into  the  air,  and  fellows  paying  no  attention  to 
the  spark  arresting  qualities  of  the  machine,  a  man  demanding 
five  or  six  or  ten  dollars  a  day  to  work — everything  of  that  sort 
to  contend  with.  So  I  say,  strictly  along  the  line  of  fire  pro- 
tection, anticipating  what  is  liable  to  happen  to  us  in  the  future, 
let  us  introduce  the  same  movement  in  California.  It  worked 
beautifully  during  the  war,  and  it  will  work  beautifully  in  the 
future. 

Gentlemen,  do  not  forget  the  exhibition  at  Pine  and  Mont- 
gomery at  12:15  today.  Go  right  down  there,  and  then  try  to 
be  here  promptly  at  two  o'clock,  because  w7e  have  a  long  program 
this  afternoon. 


FOURTH  SESSION 


Wednesday,  January  14,  1920,  2  p.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  afternoon  session  by 
President  Heuer. 

The  President. — I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  prompt 
appearance  and  appearance  in  goodly  numbers  this  afternoon, 
— the  latter  feature  I  am  more  inclined  to  credit  to  the  movies 
than  anything  else,  however. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton. — Mr.  President,  it  has  been  the  usual 
custom  to  elect  to  honorary  membership  the  heads  of  rating  de- 
partments, of  the  rating  bureaus  or  boards.  I  am  going  to  take 
the  opportunity,  and  give  myself  the  pleasure    of  presenting    for 

honorary  membership  in  this  Association  Mr.  L.  H. 

of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fire  Association,  and  Mr.  Robert  S.  Day, 
President  of  the  Vancouver  Island  Fire  Underwriters  Association. 
I  move  that  they  be  elected  to  membership,  and  that  the  Secretary 
be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  them  as 
honorary  members  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  Arthur  Brown. — T  take  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion. 

The  President. — It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
gentlemen  named  be  elected  honorary  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the 
Association  for  them  as  such  members.  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
motion  will    say  Aye.       Those  opposed,  No.       The  Ayes  have  it 
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and  it  is  so  ordered.     The    gentlemen    may  consider   themselves 
elected.     The  Secretary  will  please  notify  them. 

Continuing  our  program,  we  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Matt.  T. 
Mancha,  President  of  the  California  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  who  will  read  a  paper  upon  the  subject,  "The  California 
Association  of  Insurance  Agents:  Its  Aims  and  Needs/'  Mr. 
Mancha"  was  delayed  in  getting  to  us  this  morning,  but  he  is 
ready  this  afternoon,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce 
to  you  Mr.  Mancha.      (Applause.) 
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THE     CALIFORNIA      ASSOCIATION      OF     INSURANCE      AGENTS: 
ITS    AIMS   AND   NEEDS. 

By   Matt.   T.    Mancha,   President. 
Mr.   President  and   Gentlemen : 

I  believe  it  is  customary  to  start  a  speech  by  telling  the  folks  in  front 
how  glad  you  are  to  be  present  and  how  highly  you  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  well  as  the  honor,  of  being  privileged  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
I  assure  you  it  is  my  desire  to  follow  this  precedent,  as  it  really  is  an  op- 
portunity, as  well  as  a  privilege,  for  a  Local  Agent  to  be  given  the  chance 
of  telling  "the  higher  ups,"  without  fear  or  favor,  just  what  he  thinks  of 
them.  However,  I  wish  to  further  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  say  anything  but  good  of  your  wonderful 
body,  and  this  more  so  at  the  present  time  than  at  any  period,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  since  Locals,   Specials  and   Managers   were   created. 

It  is  my  desire  to  tell  you  of  the  California  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  to  tell  you  of  its  aims,  its  needs  and  to  tell  you  how  you  can  assist 
in  making  the  Association  a  most  powerful  factor  in  maintaining  proper 
practices  and  principles  in  underwriting,  and  incidentally  to  relieve  myself 
of  a  Local's  impression  of  the  Big  Board  and  some  of  the  things  for  which- 
it  will   be   held    accountable. 

The  object  of  the  California  Association  of  Insurance  Agents,  as  set 
forth  in  its  constitution,  is  "to  enforce  sound  principles  in  underwriting, 
diminish  the  fire  hazard  and  incendiarism,  secure  equitable  rates  of  insur- 
ance for  risks  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Association,  to  promote  confi- 
dence   and    harmony,    and    to    protect    the    interest    of    its    members." 

In  summing  up  the  grand  total  of  results  accomplished  by  the  Asso- 
ciation during  the  past  thirteen  years,  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  its  object  has  been  adhered  to  without  deviation,  that  it  has  been 
an  organization  for  good.  While  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past, 
our  need  for  future  work  and  effort  looms  in  mighty,  and  we  may  say, 
dangerous  proportion  on  the  horizon,  the  necessity  of  strength  and  unity 
in  our  ranks  today  is  greater  than  ever  before.  Success  means  unity  of 
action,  and  unity  of  action  can  only  be  brought  about  by  one  impregna- 
ble  organization   composed  of   every   agent   in  the   State  of   California. 

In  perfecting  this  organization  the  specials  and  managers  can  be  of 
much  service.  You  may  ask,  "How?"  We  answer,  by  boosting  the  Associ- 
ation,    by     speaking    well    of    it,    by    showing    the    agents    of    the    State    the 
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advantage  to  be  gained  by  becoming  an  active  working  unit  in  the  in« 
ganization;  this  is  just  as  important  for  the  agent  as  it  is  for  the  com- 
panies to  be  members  of  the  Pacific  Board,  because  the  object  of  both  bodies 
are  identical.  You  cannot  have  a  successful  big  board  without  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  agency  body,  and  you  cannot  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
agency  body  without  agency  organization.     They  work  hand  in  hand. 

Throughout  many  Eastern  and  Southern  States,  the  special  agents  are 
in  absolute  harmony  with  the  State  Associations,  showing  as  great  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  Association  as  do  the  members.  They  are  at  all  times 
on  the  lookout  for  new  members,  carrying  with  them  membership  appli- 
cations as  part  of  their  working  equipment.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  ask- 
ing you  to  do  likewise,  in  displaying  the  same  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  agents  and  their  associations  as  the  agents  do  in  you  and  in  the  Pacific 
Board.  If  you  will  stop  to  think  for  one  moment,  you  will  realize  that 
the  agents  are  at  all  times  boosting  your  game;  that  at  all  times  they  are 
selling  and  boosting  Board  insurance.  They  are  forever  singing  your 
praises,  condoning  your  offenses  and  frailties,  and  you  have  some.  Think 
it  over.  Dispel  the  idea  that  the  agents  of  California  are  out  to  manage 
you  or  the  companies,  for  nothing  is  farther  from  their  thoughts  or  from 
the  truth.  We  at  all  times  and  in  all  our  endeavors  desire  and  court  your 
advice    and    suggestions,    as   well    as    your    support. 

Now,  men,  I  am  going  to  ask  that  you  make  our  membership  applica- 
tions a  part  of  your  equipment,  and,  further,  I  am  going  to  ask  that  each 
one  of  you  pledge  yourself  to  deliver  to  our  Secretary,  G.  R.  Doolittle  of 
Los  Angeles,  at  least  five  signed  applications  between  now  and  the  date 
of  our  next  Convention,  which  will  be  some  time  in  April.  Will  you 
do  it? 

Northern  California  is  in  need  of  cultivation.  You  who  work  that 
field  are  especially  asked  to  use  your  best  efforts  in  bringing  your  agents 
into  the  Association.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  fighting  strength  or 
every  agent  may  be  necessary  to  hold  the  business  intact  against  unfair 
and  unscrupulous  assault.  No  man  is  of  greater  assistance  at  such  a  time 
than  the  agent  of  the  smaller  towns  who  is  a  personal  friend  of  his  Sen- 
ator  or  Assemblyman. 

My  personal  experience,  on  both  sides  of  the  fence,  but  never  astraddle 
it,  has  shown  me  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  thorough  understanding  be- 
tween the  agent  and  his  principal.  This  cannot  be  brought  about  except 
by  a  full   degree   of  mutual  confidence,   and  while  that  confidence   is   greater 
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today  than  ever  before,  it  is  still  far  from  a  confidence  that  begets  success. 
Why  is  it?  If  you  will  solve  that  question,  and  then  eliminate  the  cause, 
you  will  have   gone   a   long  ways  toward  bringing  about  correct  condition^ 

From  an  agent's  point  of  view  there  are  many  causes  for  this  seeming 
unrest  or  lack  of  confidence.  For  instance,  we  will  first  take  the  question 
of  agency  representation.  At  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  State  Associ- 
ation, held  in  isalia  last  year,  I  spoke  to  an  agent  from  one  of  the  Northern 
ation  held  in  Visalia  last  year,  I  spoke  to  an  agent  from  one  of  the  Northern 
towns  relative  to  the  forming  of  a  Local  Board.  He  said  there  was  a  lack 
of  interest  in  local  and  State  insurance  affairs.  That  while  they  had  a 
live,  growing  town  and  a  number  of  agents,  the  bulk  of  the  business  was 
written  by  their  two  prominent  mercantile  establishments.  These  two  es- 
tablishments, holding  commissions  of  authority  in  their  own  names,  or  in 
the  names  of  their  bookkeepers.  Now,  gentlemen,  in  fairness  to  all,  can 
appointments  of  this  nature  be  justified;  can  you  reasonably  expedt 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  agency  body  in  this  town  ?  Can  the 
specials  who  are  planted  in  the  different  insurance  agencies  of  the  town 
look  with  any  degree  of  favor  or  complacency  upon  the  act  of  their  fellow 
specials  who  make  appointments  of  this  character?  Must  there  not  be  a 
cause  for  friction,  and  a  just  cause,  in  such  appointments?  Why  not  lift 
those  agencies,  placing  them  with  insurance  men,  men  who  are  at  all 
times  ready  to  support  and  not  knife  you.  In  justification  of  such  appoint- 
ments a  special  cited  as  an  example  an  experience  in  a  Southern  California 
town.  He  was  not  able  to  plant,  his  manager  was  pounding  him  on  the 
back,  telling  him  to  land.  In  order  "to  make  good,"  he  sought  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  town's  largest  property  owner,  giving  him  a  commission 
of  authority.  With  what  results?  To  the  special  and  manager,  gratifying,  to 
the  agents,  disastrous.  Within  a  year  the  agents  lost  their  largest  lines, 
which  were  written  by  the  assured,  who  is  now  an  insurance  agent  of  the 
bogus  variety.  This  specia  boasted  of  the  fact  that  now  all  the  agents 
in  the  vicinity  are  clamoring  for  his  company.  This  1  doubt.  In  fact, 
investigation  will  prove  that  disfavor,  rather  than  favor,  was  earned  by 
the   special    and    his   manager. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  several  hundred  companies  doing  business  in 
California,  and  it  would  be  impossible  that  each  should  be  represented  in 
every  town  of  500  inhabitants.  The  law  of  average  will  take  care  of  this 
situation,  if  you  will  only  play  fair,  appointing  insurance  men,  not  mer- 
chants, garage  men,  bootblacks,  barbers  and  property  owners.  If  a  n_p 
resentative  of  a  large  shoe  house  came  West  to  place  his  line,  do  you  think 
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he  would  place  it  with  an  insurance  agent?  Is  not  our  line  of  ware  on 
a  par  with  shoes  or  soda  water?  The  Los  Angeles  Fire  Insurance  Ex- 
change, the  San  Francisco  Broker  Exchange  and  all  other  Local  Boara^, 
restrict  their  membership  to  those  in  allied  lines.  Should  not  the  companies 
do  likewise  ?  No  doubt  rare  cases  exist  where  an  appointment  of  a  mer- 
chant may  be  justified,  but  surely  not  in  any  place  where  a  local  agem 
exists. 

^  Frobably  the  most  simple  and  equitable  way  to  remedy  this  condition 
would  be  the  passing  of  a  broker's  and  agent's  qualification  law.  You 
will  all  agree  that  a  person  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  should  have 
some  requisite  other  than  the  privilege  to  write  his  own  business,  thereby 
depriving  the  legitimate  agent  of  his  just  compensation.  A  law  of  this  kind 
should    have    the    unlimited    support    of    every    special    and    manager. 

California  is  confronted  with  a  situation  affecting  not  only  the  well- 
being  of  our  agency  body  in  its  larger  cities,  but  which  is  depriving  the 
Insurance  Department  of  revenue  totaling  far  into  the  four  figures.  Tni* 
condition  is  caused  by  many  companies  appointing  as  agents  men  or 
women  who  should  be  and  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  brokers.  This 
is  purely  an  evasion  of  the  Brokers'  License  Law,  and  should  be  stoppta. 
The  passing  of  an  Agency  Limitation  Law  would  have  the  desired  effect. 
This  measure  should  not  only  have  the  support  of  the  companies,  bui 
also    the    Insurance    Commissioner. 

I  know  there  exists  certain  well  grounded  reasons  for  looking  upon 
insurance  legislation  with  more  or  less  distrust,  yet  there  will  always  be 
legislation  along  this  line,  as  it  now  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  issuer 
that  appeal  to  our  worthy  legislator  and  ambitious  politician,  so  it  is  up 
to  us  to  foster  and  promote  any  and  all  legislation  that  is  of  a  beneficial 
nature  to  the  public  as  well  as  the  companies,  or  we  shall  face  the  inim- 
ical  work  of  those  who  carry  the  Red  Banner. 

While  touching  on  the  question  of  Laws,  it  might  be  well  to  advise 
the  passing  of  a  proper  measure  governing  the  supervision  of  rates.  This 
will  have  to  come,  some  day,  and  it  would  seem  far  better  to  frame  a 
proper  bill  at  this  time  rather  than  have  some  drastic  Soviet  measure  forced 
upon   us  later. 

I  do  not  feel  prone  to  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  expressing 
my  views  on  the  question  of  single  agencies  and  "underwriters,"  which 
are  also  the  views  of  practically  all  agents  and  companies,  the  only  dif- 
ference of  opinion  being  in  the  solution  of  both  problems,  if  they  may  be 
termed    problems.     Since    first    engaging    in    the    insurance    business,    I    haw. 
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been  a  firm  believer  in  the  Single  Agncy  System,  not  for  reasons  that  to 
some  may  appear  selfish,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  system  materially  en- 
hances the  agent's  usefulness  to  his  companies  and  also  to  the  insuring 
public. 

The  sole  agency  of  any  company  is  of  far  greater  value  to  an  agent 
than  a  dual  or  triple  agency.  This  fact  is  not  disputed.  Such  being  the 
case,  is  it  not  natural  that  the  Agent,  having  in  his  keeping  something 
ot  real  worth  to  him,  not  only  from  the  angle  of  finances,  but  from  the 
personal  equation  of  past  and  future  associations,  that  this  agent  would 
devote   his   very    best   efforts    in    furthering   the    interest   of   that    possession  ? 

In  the  Single  Agency  System  you  have  a  close  working  union,  which 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  partnership,  a  partnership  which  cannot  exist 
under    the    present   system   of    multiplicity   of   agents. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  a  special  or  manager  oppose  the  principle.  Then 
why  not  put  it  in  force?  One  objection  advanced  was  the  fact  that  the 
agents  would  become  too   powerful.     A  weak   objection. 

Gentlemen,  were  I  in  a  managerial  position,  nothing  could  please  me 
more  than  to  have  300  powerful  agents  in  California  rather  than  1000 
weaklings.  Nothing  could  instill  more  pep  and  ginger  into  my  job  man 
the  fact  that  these  300  live,  red-blooded,  producing  agents,  are  100  per 
cent  loyal  to  the  company  they  represent  and  which  I  manage.  Their 
ceaseless  activities  in  the  interest  of  the  company  would  keep  me  awake 
nights,  planning  ways  and  means  to  keep  abreast  with  them.  Don't  worry 
about  your  agents  becoming  too  powerful  or  healthy;  the  more  power  and 
health  they  have  the  securer  your  job.  The  agents  do  not  want  it.  What 
they  want  is  your  confidence  and  support.  Remember  that,  and  give  it  to 
them. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  business  today  is  the  Underwriter 
or  Annex.  Each  day  it  is  becoming  more  so.  In  fact,  it  will  soon  be, 
if  it  is  not  now,  a  menace  to  the  business.  A  few  years  ago  many,  if  not 
the  majority  of  our  best  managed  and  most  successful  companies  came  out 
flatly  opposing  Underwriters,  yet  today,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  these 
exceptions  are  to  be  commended  and  rewarded  by  the  agents  of  the  United 
States,  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  companies  on  the  Coast  are  supporting 
an  annex  in  some  form  or  other.  The  only  possible  reason  for  an  Under- 
writer is  that  which  prompts  so  many  of  us,  i.  e.,  getting  an  edge  on  the 
other  fellow.  That  spirit,  gentlemen,  prompting  many  non-board  agents, 
the   unscrupulous   board   agent,   causes   the   abandonment  of   all   ethics  of   the 
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business.  It  is  the  spirit  prompting  the  Red,  who  says  the  world  owes  him 
a  living,  and  that  living  he  will  have  even  though  the  means  of  obtaining 
it  is  opposed  by  all  laws  of  man  or  nature.  The  Pacific  Board  of  Un- 
derwriters allows  a  company  two  agents  in  each  town  or  city.  Why  beat 
the   devil    around   the   bush — making    two   read    four? 

Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  the  edge  may  rapidly  be  taken  away  by  the 
formation  of  new  Underwriters.  Why?  Simply  because  the  other  com- 
pany forms  one.  Why  are  we  not  allowed  to  cut  rates,  because  the  other 
fellow  is  doing  so?  What  will  be  the  result  when  all  companies  have 
an  Annex? 

The   following   letter   is   read  to  you  for   what  it  may  be   worth: 

California   Association    Insurance    Agents — 
Dear    Sirs: 

Please  tell  me,  sir,  what  a  Underwriter  is — I  tell  you  why  I  ask — I  am 
in  trouble.  Have  lost  a  big  peace  of  business  acc't  of  them.  You  know 
it  is  like  this,  I  am  a  merchant  &  big  rancher.  Some  years  ago  a  traveling 
agent  came  to  my  store  and  said  he  would  write  my  ins.  and  pay  me  a 
com.  Well,  I  thought  that  was  pretty  good  to  have  a  feller  insure  me 
&  pay  me  for  doing  it,  so  I  struck  a  bargain  with  him.  Well,  that  was 
fine  for  a  number  of  years,  when  of  a  sudden  the  traveling  agent  came 
a-running  to  me  out  in  my  bean  field  and  tells  me  he  can  no  longer  pay 
me  a  com  as  his  other  real  agents  was  a  kicking.  I  was  about  to  say 
alright  and  give  it  back  to  Pete,  you  know  Pete  is  the  feller  who  used 
to  write  me  before  the  traveling  agent  cam  along,  when  the  traveling 
agent  says  to  me  I  will  make  you  a  real  agent,  so  he  gives  me  some 
paper  and  things  for  the  Underwriters,  which  he  says  was  a  company 
with  many  millions;  well,  that  was  good.  Well,  about  two  week  ago  I 
write  a  policy  for  a  feller  on  his  ranch  and  get  $210.00  for  it.  Day  tor 
yesterday  he  comes  to  my  store  and  slams  that  Underwriters  down  on 
my  table  and  call  me  a  robber  and  lots  of  other  thing,  acc't  of  as  he  say 
the  Under  writers  I  give  him  was  no  company  attall  and  had  no  money 
and  everything.  He  says  his  lawyer  says  the  Underwriters  is  using  some 
one  else's  name  and  money.  Now  is  that  right.  You  know  I  aim  very 
strong  for  using  the  other  feller  money  or  his  name  neither  and  I  dont 
want   nobody   else   to    do   it. — Please    give   me    the    right   dope    on    this    as    I 
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hate  to  lose   that  $210   it  being  the   only  prem   I   have   eccept  my   store   ana 
warehouse    and   things. 

Very  truly  yours, 

P.  S.  And  say — if  what  that  lawyer  says  is  true  can't  I  put  that  Trav- 
eling  Agent   &    his    Underwriter   in    jail? 

P.  S»  No.  2.  Since  the  above,  Pete  comes  in  here,  you  see  I  took  this 
policy  from  Pete,  and  says  I  am  bum  agent  to  take  a  fellow  out  of  a 
regular  Co  &  put  him  in  a  Underwriters.  Pete  is  very  mad  and  he  is 
my  friend,  he  said  a  lot  of  things  I  cant  put  in  the  mail — he  said  he 
had  his  opinion  of  a  feller  who  represents  a  Underwriter.  He  says  he 
would  do  most  anything  before  he'd  do  that.  He  says  he  would  most  be 
a  nonboard  agent  first,  now  will  you  put  me  wise  to  all  this  commotion 
and    oblige    yours    truly, 

There  is  no  single  line  of  endeavor  in  which  the  California  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Agents  can  accomplish  more  good  than  that  of  Fire 
Prevention.  The  paramount  duty  of  each  member  is  to  exert  at  all  times 
his  knowledge  and  experience  in  educational  work  against  the  ever-increas- 
ing inroads  of  the  fire  demon.  No  body  of  men  should  be  more  active 
in  its  co-operation  and  support  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  of  the  Pa- 
cific than  the  agency  body.  It  is  our  wish  that  the  Bureau  at  all  times 
will    recognize    in   the    Association    its   most   earnest  champion. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  last  week  published  the  synopsis  of  a 
modern  play.     It  struck  me  as  applying  somewhat  to  ourselves.     Here  it  is : 

Act    1,    Scene    1 — -Bum.      Scene    2 — Bomb.      Scene    3 — Bam. 

Act  2,   Scene    1 — Investigate.   Scene  2 — Legislate.   Scene   3 — Procrastinate. 

Ponder  over  this  little  play.  Scene  3  of  the  second  act  portrays  one  of 
the    greatest   evils   of    both   the   Pacific   Board   and    the    Local   Agents. 

One  more  thought  in  passing — The  Golden  Rule — Do  not  weaken  our 
great  cause  by  petty  friction  and  jealousy  among  yourselves;  this  also  to 
the  agents.  Speak  well  of  every  special,  manager,  agent  and  company, 
as  you  only  belittle  yourself  in  applying  the  many  virtues  to  your  organi- 
zation and  crediting  your  competitor  with  shortcomings.  The  agents  look 
to  you  for  that  which  is  best  in  our  business;  we  look  to  you  to  support 
to   the    fullest   the    principles   of   Board   insurance. 

The  one  difficulty  I  had  to  solve  in  accepting  your  good  President's 
kind  invitation  to  tell  you  of  the  agent's  woes,  not  forgetting  at  the  same 
time    the    many  blessings    which    surround    them,    was   whether    to   treat   one 
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phase  of  the  subject  fully  or  to  touch  on  several  with  the  idea  of  laying 
the  foundation  for  future  co-operation  and  thought  on  matters  affecting 
us  all.  I  chose  the  latter,  endeavoring  to  give  you  as  briefly  as  possible 
our  views  on  some  of  the  problems  we  are  all  facing.  Especially  request- 
ing that  you  keep  before  you  our  earnest  solicitation  of  your  good-will 
and  assistance.  All  of  these  questions  are  old  ones  with  you  and  us, 
but  we   are   all  going  to  solve   them. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  degree  of  close  co-operation  and  feeling  of  unity 
the  past  two  years  have  brought  to  us,  let  me  again  earnestly  urge  the 
continuation  and  expansion  of  these  relations.  Ever  remembering  that 
"to  err    is   human,    to   forgive    divine.,, 

I   thank  you.     (Applause.) 


The  President. — Gentlemen,  this  has  been  a  very  interesting 
address.  I  am  sure  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Mancha  for  many 
thoughts  that  probably  had  not  occurred  to  us  before.  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  paper  discussed  very  fully.  I  think  we  can  all 
nod  our  heads  and  think  over  what  has  been  said.  Will  anyone 
venture  to  discuss  it.  All  agreeing  with  Mr.  Mancha,  we  will  now 
proceed  with  the  rest  of  the  program. 

I  have  asked  a  favor  of  Mr.  Eugene  Battles,  Branch  Manager 
of  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  of  the  Pacific,  of  Los  Angeles. 
He  has  probably  more  information  than  any  man  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  tire  insurance  circles  regarding  the  film  studios  in  which 
we  are  more  or  less  interested.  Mr.  Battles  is  taken  at  disad- 
vantage. His  remarks  must,  of  necessity,  be  impromptu.  I 
want  here  to  say  that  I  appreciate  his  willingness  to  be  injected 
into  this  program  in  such  a  way.  Mr.  Battles  will  now  favor  us 
with  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  Battles. — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  do  not  know 
what  particular  feature  of    the    studios  would  be  of   most  interest 
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to  you.  I  do  know  that  our  time  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  problem.  Perhaps  the  matter 
that  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  would  be  the  storage  of  the 
negatives  in  connection  with  the  studios.  By  far  the  greater 
lines  are  carried  on  negatives.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have 
from  two  to  five  million  dollars  of  insurance  on  the  contents  of  a 
vault  no  larger  than  one  of  the  sections  of  this  room.  The 
problem  arises  as  to  how  much  of  that  is  going  to  be  a  total  loss 
in  case  of  fire. 

Much  has  been  written  and  developed  upon  the  construction 
of  a  vault  for  the  storage  of  motion  picture  films.  But  in  times 
past,  all  of  that  energy  has  been  expended  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  a  vault  for  the  storage  of  films  in  exchanges,  film  that  is 
of  relatively  small  value,  film  that  is  not  to  any  great  extent 
insured.  The  negative  is  the  meat  of  the  motion  picture  pro- 
ducer's work.  It  is  the  result  of  long  endeavor.  It  is  the  thing 
that  is  of  value  to  him.  And  the  value  of  single  pictures  will 
run  from  $150,000  to  $250,000  and  sometimes  more. 

Much  film  is  often  used  in  making  one  of  those  pictures.  It 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  that  100,000  feet  of  negative  are  the 
result  of  the  shooting  of  one  picture.  That  is  finally  reduced, 
reasonably,  to  about  8,000  feet,  and  in  that  8,000  feet  the  whole 
expense  of  the  film  is  finally  concentrated.  It  is  that  8,000  feet 
upon  which  a  large  amount  of  insurance  is  placed. 

The  film  vault  used  for  the  film  exchange  should,  I  think, 
be  different  in  many  respects  from  the  one  used  in  studios.  And 
in  that  connection  we  have  two  separate  problems  to  solve:  In 
the  vault  used  in  the  exchange,  the  problem  is,  not  to  protect 
the  film,  but  to  protect  the  building  and  its  contents  from  loss, 
due  to  a  fire  in  the  vault  or  in  the  exchange.  The  hazard  of  a 
vault  in  the  building  is  due  to  the  possibility  of  an  explosion. 

In  the  studio,  we  are  interested  primarily  in  the  protection 
of  the  film  from  fire.     The  National  Board    of   Underwriters,  in 
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developing  their  standard  vault,  which  they  have  attempted  to 
apply  to  studios,  have,  I  think,  made  a  serious  mistake,  and  that 
is  in  connection  with  a  vent.  It  has  provided  an  unprotected 
vent  of  large  area  for  vaults.  That  is  very  well  and  necessary 
for  the  exchange  vault,  the  vent  opening  being  designed  to  pre- 
vent an  explosion  within  the  vault.  In  a  single  compartment 
vault,  detached  and  used  in  connection  with  the  studio,  there  is 
absolutely  no  value  in  a  vent.  In  the  larger  vaults,  and  we  have 
vaults  of  two,  three,  four,  and  in  one  instance  five,  compart- 
ments, the  vent  is  of  some  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  may  save 
the  destruction  of  the  division  walls  between  compartments.  We 
have  lately  developed  a  storage  vault  which  the  Board  at  Los 
Angeles  is  about  to  adopt  as  the  standard,  and  in  the  construction 
of  this  vault  we  have  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  film  that  we  are  primarily  interested  in  protecting.  Those 
vaults  must,  however,  be  detached  with  no  other  buildings  within 
thirty  feet,  and  preferably  fifty  feet.  In  place  of  plain  glass,  the 
main  door  opening  will  be  used  as  the  vent.  On  the  inside  of 
the  door  will  be  placed  a  grill  door  with  iron  grill  work  openings 
of  about  four  inches.  This  door  is  provided  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  picture  people  themselves,  to  protect  the  contents  of  the  vault 
from  theft.  On  the  outside  of  the  opening  the  ordinary  three- 
ply  tin-clad  door  of  a  self-closing  type  will  be  placed.  That  door 
will  close  into  a  rabbett,  so  that  the  outside  edges  of  the  door 
will  be  flush  with  the  outside  of  the  wall.  The  door  will  be  kept 
closed  by  a  counter  weight.  This  door  will  have  no  fastenings 
other  than  the  hinges  and  will  simply  be  kept  closed  by  this 
weight.  It  will  effectively  prevent  the  entrance  of  tire  from  the 
outside,  and  in  the  event  that  explosive  gases  are  generated  within, 
the  door  will  be  forced  open  without  the  possibility  of  injuring 
the  division  walls  within  the  vault. 

•*     The  vault  will  be  further  equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers. 
The  spacing  of  the  sprinklers  will  be  much   closer  than  are  com- 
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monly  used.  And,  instead  of  spacing  them  by  area,  they  will 
be  spaced  upon  the  cubical  contents  of  the  vault,  and  one  head 
for  each  62  1-2  cubic  feet  of  contents  will  be  specified.  In  a  750 
cubic-foot  vault,  it  will  be  about  12  heads.  The  heads  then 
come  so  close  together  that  we  have  the  danger  of  cold  soldering 
one  head  from  the  other  in  the  event  of  a  fire.  Since  it  is  desired 
to  get  all  the  water  possible,  baffle  plates  projecting  about  12 
inches  from  the  ceiling  will  be  used  to  prevent  this  from  hap* 
pening. 

In  addition  to  that,  within  the  vault  itself,  a  safe  cabinet 
will  be  another  part  of  the  specification.  Safe  cabinets  will  be 
required  for  the  minimum  rate,  and  there  will  be  from  two  to 
three  safe  cabinets  in  each  compartment.  The  film  will  be  stored 
in  them  and  securely  fastened.  And  we  believe  firmly  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  a  fire  spreading  from  one  of  those  cabinets  to 
another.  It  might  be  possible,  in  the  event  that  a  fire  did  occur, 
that  all  the  contents  of  one  of  those  safe  cabinets  might  be  con- 
sumed. But  I  believe  that  there  isn't  any  other  arrangement 
that  would  work  out  quite  as  effectively.  The  use  of  individual 
containers  for  films  is  not  satisfactory  for  a  negative.  The 
negative,  you  must  remember,  is  in  all  kinds  of  pieces.  It  is  not 
spliced  together  as  we  know  film  or  as  film  is  handled  through 
the  exchange.  You  may  have  50  feet  in  one  piece  and  100  feet 
in  another,  and  500  feet  in  another,  and  so  on.  Putting  these 
in  the  ordinary  container  causes  too  much  trouble.  Rather  they 
are  carried  around  in  square  metal  boxes,  and  they  need  a  shelf 
upon  which  they  can  shove  that  box.  The  safe  cabinet  is  arranged 
with  shelves,  and  those  boxes  can  be  readily  accommodated  in  one. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  building,  and  on  the  back  wall  opposite 
the  doorway,  three  inch  pipes  are  placed  in  the  wall.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  pipes  is  to  carry  off  water  from  sprinklers  in  the 
event  that  the  sprinklers  should  be  called  into  action.  The 
damage  from  w7ater  to  a  negative  is  just  as  bad  as  that  of  fire  it- 
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self.  A  negative  wet  is  a  total  loss.  That  is  a  principal  reason 
for  placing  the  film  in  a  safe  cabinet  rather  than  in  individual 
containers.  Individual  containers  will  leak,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  satisfactory  ones  for  use.  I  believe  that  the 
safe  cabinet  placed  above  the  floor,  probably  three  or  four  inches, 
will  take  care  of  any  possibility  of  the  film  being  wet. 

I  think  possibly  I  have  covered  the  matter  of  the  vault  in  all 
of  the  important  features.  There  is  one  thing  I  might  say  to  you 
further  in  connection  with  vaults.  There  is  a  common  idea  that 
film  vaults  should  be  ventilated  at  all  times  to  carry  away  the 
gases  or  odors  that  you  notice  upon  entering  a  vault  that  has  been 
tightly  closed.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  gases  that 
come  off  from  films  at  ordinary  temperatures  are  not  combustible 
nor  are  they  explosive.  It  is  therefore  needless  and  a  useless 
expense  to  attempt  to  ventilate  vaults  for  this  purpose.  The  ex- 
plosive nature  of  the  film  is  only  developed  after  decomposition 
has  started,  This  takes  place  about  310  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
After  a  film  has  been  submitted  to  that  temperature  and  held 
there  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  minutes,  decomposition  starts 
and  continues  to  complete  destruction.  There  is  nothing  yet 
known  that  will  extinguish  a  film  fire  or  salvage  any  of  the  con- 
tents. If  allowed  to  burn,  with  sufficient  air  present  to  complete 
the  combustion,  the  film  is  harmless  so  far  as  explosion  is  con- 
cerned— there  is  no  danger  from  explosion.  If  the  film  burns  in 
a  confined  space,  it  gives  off  gases  which  are  of  themselves  com- 
bustible. Those  gases  are  highly  inflammable  and  explosive 
when  confined.  It  was  such  gases  as  that  which  wrecked  the 
Ferguson  building  and  other  buildings  in  which  we  have  had 
such  disastrous  film  fires.  In  those  instances,  particularly  the 
Ferguson  building,  as  you  recall  it  now,  the  fire  occurred  within 
the  vault,  and  the  pressure  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
these  gases  which  I  have  just  spoken  of  were  forced  through  tht 
cracks  of  the  door  and  spread    out   through   the  various  parts  cf 
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the  building  and   were  ignited   with   the  resulting  explosion. 

I  don't  know  that  there  are  any  other  points  in  connection 
with  vaults  that  I  can  give  you  that  would  be  of  interest.  If 
there  are  any  questions  you  might  like  to  ask,  I  would  be  glad 
to  answer  them,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Knowles.— I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Battles  if 
there  is  any  means  of  keeping  down  the  temperature  in  vaults  in 
the  event  of  exposure  fires  occurring? 

Mr.  Battles. — We  have  one  vault  in  Los  Angeles  arranged 
with  a  water  curtain  on  the  outside,  but  we  believe  that  we  will 
have  no  particular  difficulty  in  that  respect,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
insisting  upon  detached  vaults  now  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Anderson. — What  do  you  think  of  the  use  of  wire 
glass  windows  for  light  in  the  vaults? 

Mr.  Battles. — I  don't  believe  in  the  use  of  any  openings  in 
the  vault,  except  the  doorway  and  the  water  drains  I  speak  of  at 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Anderson. — But  many  of  them  have  an  open  vent  with 
windows  in  them  for  light.  Do  you  think  in  that  case  wire  glass 
is  preferable,  or  not? 

Mr.  Battles. -*— If  they  are  going  to  depend  upon  the  window 
for  the  vent,  plain  glass  is  probably  preferable. 

Mr.  Anderson. — I  mean  for  protection  against  outside  fires. 

Mr.  Battles. — So  far  as  the  wire  glass  being  protection  against 
an  outside  fire  is  concerned,  it  is  not  of  a  great  deal  more  ad- 
vantage than  plain  glass,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  will  radiate 
sufficient  heat  to  set  fire  to  the  contents  of  the  vault  in  a  short 
time.     You  see,   film  will    ignite    at    310    degrees   Fahrenheit,  it 
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doesn't  take  long  to  get  that  temperature  through  a  window, 
whether  it  be  wire  glass  or  plain  glass.  We  have  attempted,  in 
those  instances,  to  keep  exposures  50  feet  from  the  vault. 

Mr.  William  Deans. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Battles 
whether  the  specifications  of  the  National  Board  for  standard 
vault  construction  were  based  upon  experiences  in  handling 
negative  films  at  producing  studios  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Battles. — I  don't  believe  they  were,  Mr.  Deans,  for  the 
reason  that  w^e  found  it  was  pretty  nearly  impossible  to  apply 
them  to  a  picture  studio.  We  did  try  it  and  got  into  trouble — 
that  is  where  we  got  these  features  in  the  vault  that  have  just  been 
spoken  of,  these  windows.  Everything  went  along  lovely  at  first; 
they  built  the  vaults  where  we  asked  them  to,  but  the  next  week 
they  built  a  frame  building  right  up  against  it,  and  we  had  an 
opening  in  the  vault  exposed  by  a  frame  building. 

Mr.  Deans. — The  National  Board  is  usually  pretty  thorough 
in  its  research,  and  they  rely  upon  their  experiences,  and  I  was 
wondering  whether  they  had  experimented  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  Battles. — I  think  their  vault  has  been  particularly  ad- 
apted for  the  storage  of  film  in  exchanges.  That  thought  seems 
to  be  carried  all  the  way  through  their  specifications.  We  have 
been  discussing  the  vent  for  the  past  three  or  four  months,  look- 
ing to  the  possibility  of  getting  an  explosion  vent  that  will  relieve 
serious  pressure  and  at  the  same  time  keep  out  an  exposure  fire. 
We  believe  we  have  arrived  at  it  now  in  the  use  of  a  main 
doorway. 

Mr.  Keeler.— Mr.  President,  do  I  understand  Mr.  Battles  to 
say  that  vents  are  detrimental  to  the  vault?     I  have  in  mind  the 
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Metro   vault — there  are  exposures    about  10  feet  away  from   the 
vent.     Are  those  vents  a  detriment? 

Mr.  Battles. — They  are.  When  I  was  talking  I  had  the 
Metro  vault  in  mind.     When  that  was  built,  it  was  all  right. 

Mr.  Keeler. — Then  the  suggestion  would  be  to  close  the 
vents? 

Mr.  Battles. — The  Metro  vault,  to  my  mind,  would  be  much 
better  if  we  had  no  vent  whatever,  under  the  present  conditions. 
If  we  had  a  serious  fire  at  the  Metro  studio,  I  think  the  contents 
of  the  vault  would  be  seriously  damaged,  if  not  destroyed. 

Mr.  Anderson. — Have  you  seen  the  new  vault  at  the  Hamp- 
ton studio?     I  know  the  construction  is  two-story. 

Mr.  Battles. — I  do  not  believe  that  that  vault  is  any  better 
than  the  frame  building  which  communicates  with  it. 

Mr.  Anderson. — That  is  for  the  storage  of  film  and  moving 
picture  machines,  too? 

Mr.  Battles. — Yes.      (Applause.) 

The  President. — Thank  you,  Mr.  Battles.  I  did  it  privately, 
and  now  I  will  do  it  publicly. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Agnew,  Special  Agent  of  the  Northern  Assur- 
ance Company,  has  advised  us  he  will  be  unable  to  be  here  to 
read  his  paper.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Milton  Spaulding,  of  the  Home 
Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Company,  to  read  the  paper,  and  after 
that  we  will  proceed  to  the  movie,  entitled  "America's  Greatest 
Crime. v     Mr.  Spaulding. 
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THE    CALIFORNIA    SPECIAL    AGENT    OF    YESTERDAY,    TODAY 
AND   TOMORROW. 

By    Frank   J.    Agnew,    Special   Agent,    Northern    Assurance    Co. 

Mr.    President    and    Gentlemen: 

In  the  title  of  this  paper  I  probably  should  have  qualified  it  as 
"Northern"  California,  inasmuch  as  practically  all  my  work  and  experience 
has   been   in    that  field    during   some   twenty   years   past. 

In  that  time  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the  work,  and  the 
business  has  developed  conditions  making  the  Northern  California  field 
different  than   any  other   field   in  the   Pacific   Coast  territory. 

Twenty  years  ago,  few  offices  had  more  than  two  or  three  special 
agents  in  the  entire  State;  several  had  only  one,  while  today  this  same 
territory    is    covered    by    from    three    to    six    or    seven    men    for    each    office. 

Some  years  ago  we  also  had  in  this  field  special  agents  called  "farm 
solicitors."  In  fact,  certain  offices  maintained  a  more  or  less  separate  and 
distinct  department  to  handle  the  farm  business,  as  this  classification  made 
up,  not  only  a  large,  but  profitable  proportion  of  the  field's  income  outside 
of   the   Metropolitan   districts. 

This  condition  was  a  natural  one,  inasmuch  as  the  great  interior 
Valleys  in  those  days  were  quite  largely  devoted  to  hay  and  grain  farming 
and  stock  raising,  exclusively,  these  activities  being  the  first  phase  of  the 
development  of  what  is  now  California's  highly  diversified  farming  in- 
terests, including  in  these  the  tremendous  development  of  the  various  fruit 
industries. 

Irrigation,  scientific  soil  culture  and  all  sorts  of  development,  including 
land  reclamation,  necessarily  resulted  in  greater  and  greater  diversity  of 
production,  until  now  the  interior  valleys  present  an  agricultural  develop- 
ment that  places   California   in  the   front   rank   of  food  producing   states. 

With  this  tremendous  growth  and  development,  however,  we  find  a 
startling  change  in  the  profitable  nature  of  the  farm  classification,  and  the 
explanation  is  one  which  differs,  perhaps,  with  each  individual  underwrit- 
er's  ideas. 

The  experience  figures  of  the  few  companies  whose  practice  it  was 
to  keep  a  separate  classification,  segregated  by  items,  of  their  farm  business, 
point  to  the  reason  for  the  past  and  currently  unprofitable  character  of 
this   classification,    as    a   whole,    which   reason    is   the    dwelling,    as    this    item 
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is  now  and  always  has  been  the  least  profitable  of  the  general  farm  classi- 
fication,   and   yet  was  written    at   the    lowest  rate. 

The  former  general  farm  barn  and  its  contents,  such  as  live  stock, 
hay,  grain  and  implements,  written  at  the  higher  rate,  was  the  premium- 
producing  part  of  the  class,  and  has  been  eliminated  to  such  an  extent 
that  its  influence  on  the  loss  ratio  is  so  noticeable  as  to  change  the  farm 
business    from   normally   profitable   to   quite   the    reverse. 

The  division  of  the  larger  land  holdings  into  comparatively  small 
acreage  farms  naturally  has  reduced  the  need  for  the  general  farm  barn, 
so  familiar  and  so  very  attractive  to  the  old-time  farm  solicitor;  modern 
gas-driven  machinery  requires  less  housing  space  than  the  California  plow 
teams  of  from  eight  to  twelve  head,  and  this  alone  has  tended  to  restrict 
the  present  farm  risk  to  the  dwelling  and  a  comparatively  small  machine 
shed  and   garage  combined. 

While  some  underwriters  may  differ  as  to  the  farm  dwellings'  unprof- 
itableness, in  its  defense,  if  any,  it  may  be  here  assumed  that  probably 
an  inaccurate  classification  is  kept  by  many  offices,  resulting  in  the  inclu- 
sion of  all  unprotected  dwellings  in  one  set  of  figures.  A  true  classification, 
segregating  the  purely  farm  dwelling  from  the  outside  unprotected  dwell- 
ing, might  produce  a  surprising  result  to  many  underwriters  who  consider 
all   unprotected  dwellings   in   one   class. 

Regardless  of  current  conditions  and  opinions  as  to  farm  business,  the 
old-time  farm  solicitor,  or  special  agent,  confined  as  he  largely  was  to  this 
class,  with  the  help  of  the  five-year  contract  and  the  farm  note  plan,  not 
overlooking  the  policy  fee,  usually  succeeded  in  writing  everything  on  the 
ranch,  including,  in  some  instances,  the  water  pipe  under  ground,  the 
casing  in  the  well,  with  no  limit  as  to  depth,  and  would  cheerfully  have 
covered  the  fence-post  holes  if  the  application  afforded  space  enough ! ! 
Some   rooster !     I'll   say  he  was. 

The  special  agent  for  the  office  which  did  not  maintain  a  regular 
farm  department  was  nevertheless  compelled  to  devote  considerable  of  his 
time  to  the  farm  class,  working  through,  or  with,  the  local  agent  or  direct 
with  the  assured,  in  order  to  secure  an  income  from  his  territory,  the  slow 
development  and  growth  of  town  or  community  business  failing  to  afford 
in   itself  a  sufficient  volume. 

With  the  growth  of  already  established  settlements,  and  development 
of  other  newer  communities  and  general  improvements,  the  old-time  special 
agent  lessened  his  purly  farm  activities,  and  found  almost  an  entire  change 
in   his   work,   his   time   then   being  given   more   to  the   growing   town   plants, 
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inspections,  and  a  greater  measure  of  loss  adjustments,  than  perhaps  ob- 
tains   at   even   the    present   time. 

His  visits  to  these  growing  town  plants  were,  more  often  than  not, 
an  infrequent  occasion,  owing  to  the  large  territory  covered,  but  he  was 
generally  a  welcome  visitor,  and  actively  helped  the  local  representative 
in  the  preparation  of  forms,  computation  of  tariff  rates,  and  the  pursuit  or 
new  business  in  an  acceptable  manner,  not  overlooking,  of  course,  a  de- 
gree of  entertainment  varying  only  with  the  tastes  of  the  local  representa- 
tive. 

With  it  all,  his  opinions  and  instructions  generally  carried  considerable 
weight  with  his  "friend  agent"  wherever  located,  and,  without  disparage- 
ment, the  effective  work  he  carried  on  compares  rather  favorably  with  even 
modern  methods. 

The  special  agent  of  today  finds  still  a  changing  condition — such  is 
true  of  any  progressive  business — but  of  a  character  as  would  have  as- 
tounded his  predecessor:  Map  companies  covering  almost  every  hamlet 
and  even  isolated  special  hazards;  loss  adjustments,  more  frequently  than 
not,  automatically  assigned  to  a  special  bureau ;  forms  compiled  and  dis- 
tributed to  meet  almost  any  classification  of  risk;  an  increase  if  not  a 
sufficiency  of  rating  surveyors,  and  the  transportation  problem  solved  to 
such  an  extent  by  the  automobile,  privately  owned  or  otherwise,  that  the 
old  method  of  a  town   a  day,  or  a  week,  has  long  since   passed. 

As  to  this  last  feature,  later  methods  would  appear  to  require  visits 
measured  more  by  frequency  than  by  length,  but  even  under  the  highly 
competitive  condition  into  which  the  business  has  grown,  could  not  the 
more  conservative  course  of  direction  and  instruction,  as  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  "old-timer,"  be   adopted   in  part,   at  least,   to  advantage? 

It  is  true  that,  as  the  special  agent  of  yesterday  changed,  so  has  the 
local  agent  changed  and  in  many  instances  developed  a  knowledge  of  the 
business  that  might  prove  confusing  to  less  experienced  company  repre- 
sentatives  of    today,    including    even    our    friends,    the    managers. 

In  this  consideration  of  local  agents  must  be  reckoned  the  growth  of 
large  offices  devoted  to  insurance  exclusively  where  a  few  years  ago  it 
was   a   purely  side   line   and   not  the  main  chance    at   all. 

This  class  of  local  agents,  particularly,  does  not  need  nor  ask  for  the 
help  of  a  solicitor,  but  is  looking  for  real  assistance  in  the  solution  of  the 
many  problems  arising  in  the  business  every  day  along  more  or  less  tech- 
nical lines,  legal  interpretations  and  decisions,  bearing  on  insurance  ques- 
tions   and   issues,    loss    adjustments,    inspections    and    fire    prevention    work. 
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The  current  high  tide  of  prosperity,  with  its  inflation  of  values,  in- 
creased building,  and  other  costs,  gives  rise  to  more  questions  directly  af- 
fecting fire  insurance  interests  than  to  many  other  businesses,  and  the 
present  day  special  agent  should  be  equipped  with  the  ability  to  acquire 
and  give  out  as  concise,  definite  information  on  many  of  these  puzzling 
problems   as   it   is  possible. 

It  is  realized  the  best  minds  in  the  world  are  puzzled,  but  an  advan- 
tage to  the  business  would  accrue  were  a  policy  of  this  character  encour- 
aged at  the  source  or  actually  required  as  an  attribute  for  a  present-day 
special   agent. 

Lack  of  co-operation  never  accomplished  anything,  while  harmonious, 
effective  work  along  generally  identical  lines  produces  better  results,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  real  co-operation  between  offices  and  present  day 
special  agents  as  a  class  is  frequently  noticeable  by  its  absence. 

This  apparent  indifference  to  the  important  matter  of  real  co-operation 
between  offices  and  special  agents  unfortunately  seems  to  extend  amongst 
the  field  men  themselves,  but  this  phase  is  one  affording  easy  opportunity  to 
correct  were  the  necessary  influence  exerted  by  the  offices  which,  after  all, 
are  or  should  be  the  controlling  factors  along  lines  of  policy  or  action 
to    be    observed. 

The  organization  of  an  association  of  special  agents  in  Northern 
California  has  never  proven  a  success,  for  some  apparently  unknown 
reason,  except  it  might  be  explained  by  the  failure  to  receive  much  real 
support  from  the  San  Francisco  offices,  although  similar  organizations  in 
the  Northwest  and  Southern  California  apparently  are  working  along  lines 
of  co-operaation  with  a  fair  measure  of  good  results,  and  I  understand 
have,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least  enjoyed  the  support  of  most  of  the  offices. 

A  field  men's  association,  organized  with  the  full  support  of  the  main 
offices,  no  doubt  would  be  working  along  the  right  lines,  and  if  instilled 
with  the  proper  spirit  of  co-operation  could  accomplish  desirable  results 
in  legislative  matters  when  local  rate  disturbances  threaten,  and  particularly 
when  the   comparatively   recent  competitive   rate   measures   were  adopted. 

The  special  agent  of  today  must  of  course  be  capable  of  attracting 
business  for  his  company.  That  is  his  job,  but  in  this  activity  in  getting 
the  necessary  volume,  developing  and  extending  his  field  plant,  and  all 
the  multiplicity  of  duties  which  fall  to  his  part,  he  should  not  overlook 
the  equally  essential  part  of  his  position  along  the  line  of  inspections,  re- 
ports,   effective    and   friendly   direction    of   agents,    including   education    along 
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fire  prevention  lines,  directed  possibly  to  the  public  and  numerous  problems 
that   are  ever   present   in   the   business. 

Looking  to  the  future,  I  may  use  the  old  expression,  "I  am  no  prophet," 
but  can  see  still  many  more  changes  confronting  the  special  agent  of  to- 
morrow. These  may  safely  be  predicted  as  growing  out  of  a  development 
of  real  co-operation  between  the  offices  and  their  specials,  between  the 
field  men  themselves  and  between  the  latter  and  their  companies'  local 
representatives. 

The  inevitable  reduction  in  rates,  brought  about  both  by  the  general 
improvement  in  building  construction  of  today  and  tomorrow,  and  other 
coditions,  will  require  more  real  special  agency  work,  clearer  ideas  of 
practical  underwriting,  definite  knowledge  of  block  lines,  conflagration 
hazards,  and  other  vital  principles  of  the  science  of  underwriting  fire 
risks,  if  the  business  is  to  be  continued  as  a  profitable  one  in  the  face  of 
what   will    undoubtedly   be   much    lower    rate    schedules. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  the  slightest  lack  of  ability  or  any  more  capa- 
ble men  than  those  of  the  Northern  California  field,  and  through  adoption 
of  a  co-operative  policy  the  opportunities  to  develop  men,  close  to  the  San 
Francisco  offices,  into  earnest,  effective  insurance  specialists  and  executives 
equals    those    in    any   other    field. 

Doubtless  there  are  MANY  offices  whose  realization  of  the  likely 
changes  confronting  the  business  is  very  keen,  and  could  this  realization 
(which  may  be  said  to  be  a  certainty,  in  the  not  too  far  distant  future) 
be  crystallized  into  a  line  of  agreed  action,  much  could  be  brought  about 
in  correction  of  our  worthy  business,  and  the  anticipated  changes  become 
an   aid   in   placing   it   on   the   high   plane   where    it   belongs.    (Applause.) 


The  President. — I  am  very  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  time  will 
not  permit  a  discussion  of  this  paper.  I  know  it  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  we  have  enjoyed  it,  and  will  the  more  enjoy  it 
upon  again  reading  it. 

I  will  now  call  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  President's 
Address  and  Executive  Committee  Report. 
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REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    PRESIDENT'S    ADDRESS 
AND  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Folger. — Mr.  President   and   Gentlemen,   the  report    is 
as  follows: 

To  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific — 
Gentlemen :  — 

Your  Committee  has  considered  the  reports  of  the  Officers  and  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  the  Address  of  the  President  with  unusual  interest. 

We  agree  with  the  Executive  Committee  that  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  are  in  first-class  shape.  Examination  of  the  Treasurer's  report 
shows  that  not  only  was  there  a  credit  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  of 
$318.46,  but  that  the  Association  possesses  additional  assets  of  one  share 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company  and  Liberty 
Bonds  aggregating  $600.  Your  Committee  recommends  that  these  assets 
be  set  aside  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  a  reserve  fund,  with  instruction 
that  only  the  interest  thereof  annually  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  additions  to  the  Library  of  the  Society/  with  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  dispose  of  and  re-invest  the  stock  and  bonds  from 
time  to  time  at  its  discretion.  Various  past  Presidents  have  recommended 
that  an  endowment  fund  be  created;  and  this  seems  to  be  a  good  time  to 
make  a  beginning.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  for  us  to  record  our 
indebtedness  to  the  late  faithful  Secretary,  Mr.  Calvert  Meade,  whose 
efforts  during  23  years  continuously  have  done  much  to  conserve  our  funds 
and  property. 

The  Committee  is  interested  in  the  President's  suggestion  that  our 
rating  systems  might  well  be  amended,  although  it  is  his  opinion  that 
special  rates  are  fairly  consistent.  As  for  tariff  rates,  a  very  large  number 
of  them  have  been  changed  but  little  since  the  original  Pacific  Coast  tariffs 
were  prepared  in  1869;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  those  who  prepared  them 
that  they  have  stood  the  test  of  50  years.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of 
this  Association  to  deal  with  rates,  schedules  and  tariffs;  but  a  suggestion 
very  similar  to  the  one  offered  by  our  President  is  now  before  one  of  the 
Committees.  This  Association  has  initiated  many  improvements  and  re- 
forms on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  past  years;  and  your  Committee  commends  the 
President  for  having  offered  a  practical  suggestion  of  this  importance. 

We  join  with  the  President  in  expressing  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Companies   to   their    field    men   and    the   organizations  which    they  have 
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established.  These  do  work  which  cannot  be  as  well  done  by  department 
offices;  but  we  sometimes  feel  that  this  Association  itself,  which  includes 
all  of  the  fields,  is  not  doing  as  much  as  it  could  do  in  the  way  of  bringing 
about  improvements. 

The  President  has  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  fire  record  of  our 
own,  dealing  particularly  with  Pacific  Coast  loss  claims.  The  taking  over 
of  the  fire  record  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  the  com- 
pilation now  going  on  of  a  complete  list  of  suspicious  and  fraudulent  claims 
through  the  United  States  will  be  of  very  great  importance  in  the  future. 
We  recognize  that  it  will  be  slow  work  trying  to  check  daily  reports  with  so 
extensive  a  record  but  it  may  be  practicable  to  divide  this  in  sections  so 
that  in  our  own  territory  we  need  check  new  risks  only  with  Pacific  Coast 
names.  This,  however,  must  be  referred  to  the  Companies  themselves  for 
consideration. 

The  President  does  well  to  emphasize  the  need  of  better  co-operation 
between  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  and  the  Insurance  offices  and  their 
Special  Agents.  An  important  part  of  the  program  has  been  devoted  to 
this  subject  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  of  our  members  will  aid  the  State 
authorities  and  our  own  Bureau. 

The  President  has  referred  to  the  lack  of  discussions  at  meetings.  Men 
to  whom  responsibility  is  given  must  learn  to  carry  It  well,  and  at  times  to 
speak  for  the  interests  which  they  represent.  An  easy  and  natural  speaker 
is  not  born  but  trained;  and  we  know  of  no  better  way  for  young  men  in 
our  profession  to  obtain  this  accomplishment  than  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions at  these  meetings  and  to  write  their  share  of  the  papers  presented. 
No  president  has  ever  had  too  many  good  papers;  and  few  have  ever  had 
them  offered.  It  is  important  for  the  good  of  the  Association  that  these 
papers  shall  be  prepared  and  read  by  Special  Agents  rather  than  to  secure 
noted  speakers  from  abroad.  Therefore,  we  urge  that  Special  Agents  who 
feel  their  needs  and  desire  to  get  ahead  shall  express  their  readiness  to 
take  part  in  this  important  work.  We  are  safe  in  promising  them  a  very 
cordial  reception  by  the  President  for  the  time  being,  who  usuall5  has  a 
hard  time  not  only  to  find  speakers  but  to  hold  them  to  their  promises. 

In  conclusion  wTe  congratulate  the  President  upon  the  spirit  and 
interest  which  has  been  shown  in  the  current  session. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Herbert  Folger, 

Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Your  Executive  Committee  held  such  meetings  during  the  past  year  as 
appeared  necessary  to  properly  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  Association ; 
and  it  is  our  pleasure  to  report  that  the  affairs  of  the  Association  are  in 
first  class  shape,  both  financially  and  as  to  the  interest  taken. 

The  Secretary- Treasurer  s  report  shows  a  bank  balance  practically  the 
same  as  the  balance  of  January,  1919,  and  the  collections  show  that  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  members  are  delinquent  in  their  dues. 

The  Librarian  report  shows  a  very  happy  condition  as  regards  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  Library,  both  by  active  and  Associate  members. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edwin  Parrish, 
A.  W.  Thornton. 


The  President. — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  read  the  report. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Herbert  Folger. — I  move  that  it  be  adopted  and  referred 
to  the  incoming  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Brown. — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President. — You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen, 
which  need  not  be  repeated.  Those  in  favor  of  it  will  say  Aye. 
Opposed,  No.     The  Ayes  have  it  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

"America's  Greatest  Crime"  will  now  be  given  us  in  movie 
style,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  of  the 
Pacific. 

(Mr.  Jay  Stevens  and  Mr.  John  H.  Schively  then  showed 
several  reels  upon  the  screen  relating  to  the  subject  of  fire  pre- 
vention.) 

The  President. — We  will  now  proceed  with  the  reports  of 
Committees.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  the  report  of  the  Nominat 
ing  Committee? 
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The  Secretary. — Yes. 

The  President. — Will  you  read  it  for  the  information  of  the 
Association? 

The  Secretary. — It  is  signed  by  Edwin  Parrish,  Chairman, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

4 'Your  Nominating  Committee  presents  the  following  names 
of  officers  and  committees  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association: 

For  President,  F.  L.  Emerick. 

For  Vice-President,  William  Deans. 

For  Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  Hunter  Harrison. 

For  Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian,  J.  P.  Moore. 

For  Executive  Committee,  H.  P.  Blanchard,  R.  C.  Medcraft, 
A.  Gilliland. 

For  Library  Committee,  Herbert  Folger,  G.  L.  Morton. v 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  What  is  your  pleasure?  Are  there  any 
other  nominations?  If  not,  I  believe  it  is  customary  to  move 
that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  for  the  nominees  presented  by 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton. — I  so  move,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Arthur  Brown. — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President. — You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion 
will  please  say  Aye.  Opposed,  No.  The  Ayes  have  it  and  it  is 
so  ordered;  and  I  declare  duly  elected  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  have  been  read  by  the  Secretary  as  proposed  by  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee.  I  will  now  ask  the  newly  elected  President 
to  take  the  chair.      (Applause.) 
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President-Elect  Frank  L.  Emerick  (in  the  chair). — Fellow- 
members  of  the  Association:  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  for  this.  This  next  year  will  be  no  more  of  a  success  than 
you  make  it.  You  are  some  of  you  going  to  be  called  upon,  to 
aid,  and  you  are  not  going  to  refuse.  Don't  you  do  it.  It  is 
your  chance  for  the  Presidency,  you  know.  It  just  takes  two 
papers  to  make  you  eligible.  You  know  we  are  going  to  have 
to  work  extra  hard  to  make  our  next  Convention  a  success, 
because  we  are  going  to  be  shy  of  liquid  refreshments  then.  As 
Mr.  Folger  has  said  today  it  is  the  Special  Agent  we  are  going  to 
work  on  now;  these  fellows  that  have  been  here  and  had  it  their 
own  way,  and  let  it  rest  there. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  make  any  extended  remarks.  You 
have  just  elected  as  your  Vice-President  Mr.  William  Deans,  and 
I  am  sure  you  would  like  to  hear  a  word  from  him.      (Applause.) 

Mr.  Deans. — While  it  is  rather  generally  understood  that  the 
Vice-Presidency  is  a  thing  that  places  a  man  where  he  shall  be 
seen  and  not  heard,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  you  honor  me 
greatly  when  you  give  me  that  office,  and  I  thank  you  very  much, 
indeed.     (Applause.) 

The  President-Elect. — Unless  there  is  something  further, 
gentlemen,  I  will  declare  the  meeting  adjourned.  Remember 
the  banquet  this  evening  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  at  seven 
o'clock. 
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THE  BANQUET 


St.  Francis  Hotel,  Janurary  14,  1920,  7  p.  m. 

The  Toastmaster  (President  G.  A.  R.  Heuer).— It  is  the 
privilege,  gentlemen,  of  the  retiring  President  of  the  Association 
at  these  annual  functions  to  first  introduce  to  you  the  man  who 
has  been  selected  to  guide  the  destinies  of  the  Association  during 
the  following  year.  Mine  is  an  unusual  privilege,  for  in  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Frank  L.  Emerick  for  the  Presidency  of  this 
Association  for  the  coming  year,  you  have  acted  very  wisely,  and 
placed  there  a  man  who  will  give  a  good  account  of  himself  during 
the  year  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association.  But  I  am 
going  to  let  him  make  the  speech,  gentlemen,  and  without  more 
ado  I  will  introduce  to  you  your  President,  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Emerick.      (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT-ELECT  FRANK  L.  EMERICK 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen. — I  wish  I  had  the  ability 
and  the  words  to  tell  you  just  how  much  I  appreciate  what  you 
have  done  for  me  this  afternoon  when  you  took  a  chance  and 
placed  me  in  the  exalted  position  of  President  of  this  Association. 
You  may  say  to  me  that  we  all  have  to  take  chances  in  this  life, 
but  I  am  very  certain  that  you  took  an  awful  one  today,  when 
you  went  up  to  the  Northwest  and  picked  out  an  ordinary  Special 
Agent  to  lead  you  for  the  next  year.  I  shall  do  my  best,  you 
know  that,  and  I  think  we  shall  be  successful,  because  I  have  a 
lot  of  good  fellows  here  who  are  full  of  pep  and  ginger  and  who 
are  going  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  make  the  1921 
meeting  just  as  good,  if  not  a  little   better  than  the  one  that  has 
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just  closed,  even  though  you  are  not  going  to  have  the  liquid 
beverage. 

I  am  proud  to  be  your  President.  Why?  Because  it  is  one 
of  the  biggest  things  an  insurance  man  can  accept  in  the  whole  of 
the  United  States.  Possibly  the  Northwestern  Association  Head- 
quarters at  Chicago  are  larger,  but  I  am  satisfied  we  have  more 
pep  here  than  they  have  there.  And  if  we  want  to  talk  about 
our  particular  line,  we  all  know  that  insurance  is  the  biggest 
thing  in  the  whole  world,  possibly  aside  from  railroading  and 
banking.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  and  be  your  President,  because 
this  Association  is  made  up  of  men  who  transact  a  business 
without  which  neither  the  world  nor  the  world's  credit  could  go 
on,  for  the  protection  that  fire  insurance  gives  is  entirely  essential 
to  them. 

Another  thing:  while  I  am  glad  to  be  here,  the  next  thing 
is  to  do  something.  As  a  Special  Agent,  and  most  of  you  fellows 
have  been  Special  Agents  at  some  time  or  other,  I  know,  and 
you  know,  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  in  a 
man's  life  time  to  study  human  nature,  and  is  there  anything 
greater  in  life  than  the  study  of  human  nature?  You  are  not 
selling  merchandise,  you  are  selling  personality,  and  later  you 
give  the  service  of  your  company.  That  thought  takes  me  a  little 
further.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  realize  what  great  power  is  vested 
in  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  good  or  evil  in  this  world?  I 
have  often  thought  of  that,  and  if  I  can  just  keep  dinging  that 
thought  into  your  minds,  until  you  wholly  encompass  it,  I  will 
be  happy.  As  you  go  back  to  your  home  fields  and  homes,  I 
hope  you  will  be  not  unmindful  of  the  bigger  and  larger  things 
in  life.  And  what  you  may  yourselves  accumulate  as  the  result 
of  your  efforts  counts  as  nothing  as  compared  with  the  joy  you 
may  have  in  watching  the  new  Special  Agents  as  they  come  along; 
and  you  should  see  that  they  have  kind  words,  wrords  of  en- 
couragement, as  they  go  on  in  their  work. 
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But,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  here  to  make  a  speech.  I  want  to 
repeat  my  expression  of  thanks  to  you,  and  my  assurance  that 
whatever  there  is  in  me  you  shall  have,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Association  and  of  our  next  annual  meeting.     (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster. — Gentlemen,  one  who  has  contributed 
much  to  our  enjoyment  in  the  past  has  been  given  proof  of  your 
confidence  today  in  his  selection  as  your  Vice-President  for  the 
coming  year.  We  all  admire  Mr.  Deans,  we  all  know  that  he 
will  make  a  splendid  Vice-President.  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
present  to  you  Mr.  William  Deans.      (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  VICE-PRESIDENT-ELECT  WILLIAM  DEANS 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters 
Association  of  the  Pacific:  Let  me  first  express  my  very  deep 
appreciation  of  the  honor  which  you,  with  the  co-operation  of 
3rour  Nominating  Committee,  have  conferred  upon  me  in  electing 
me  to  the  Vice-Presidency  of  this  Association.  As  I  noticed  the 
exodus  from  the  meeting  of  members  this  afternoon  just  before 
the  election  was  to  be  announced,  I  wondered  whether  that  was 
an  indication  of  your  approval  of  the  Nominating  Committee's 
selections,  or  whether  you  were  satisfied  the  thing  was  fixed,  and 
there  was  no  use  waiting.  However,  being  an  optimist,  I  con- 
cluded that  it  signified  your  approval. 

You  know  at  one  time  in  my  life,  for  two  years,  I  was  unable 
to  talk.  At  that  time  I  learned  the  virtue  of  silence.  Conse- 
quently, I  am  much  more  eloquent  in  silence  than  I  am  in 
speech.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  lengthy  program  here  tonight, 
I  am  told,  and  I  have  another  part  in  it  which  will  take  up  much 
more  of  your  time,  possibly,  than  I  am  entitled  to,  so  I  will  not 
worry  you  further  with  my  remarks  at  this  time,  but  merely 
reiterate  my  thanks  to  you.      (Applause.) 
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(Telegrams  read  from  the    National    Association  of   Insurance 
Agents,  Curtis  R.  Harold.) 

The  Toastmaster. — Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  the  quiet.  It 
is  a  real  pleasure  to  find  this  room  quiet  again.  Last  year  our 
friend,  Mr.  Deans,  said  that  I  had  honors  thrust  upon  me.  I 
have.  I  am  the  only  broker  who  has  ever  presided  at  one  of  these 
banquets.  But  I  have  a  greater  honor  given  me  than  that.  In 
our  forty-four  years  of  existence,  we  have  never  had  the  Governor 
of  this  glorious  State  present  with  us  at  a  banquet.  I  could  in- 
troduce to  you  the  Governor  of  California  tonight,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  do  it.  Why,  I  don't  want  to  introduce  the  Governor — I 
want  to  introduce  Steve,  one  of  the  boys,  a  man  who  has  our 
interests  at  heart,  a  man  whom  we  all  admire.  I  want  the  man 
to  talk  to  you,  not  the  official,  and  I  want  you  to  meet  the 
American.  Get  up,  Steve,  and  say  hello  to  the  boys.  (Great 
applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  WILLIAM  D.  STEPHENS 

Mr.  Toastmaster:  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  tonight, 
gentlemen.  And  if  I  could  sing  like  Mackenzie  Gordon,  I  would 
do  that — but  I  can't.  Mackenzie  Gordon  went  back  many  years, 
and  we  all  sang  "Annie  Rooney.',  I  would  have  been  perfectly 
comfortable  if  he  had  gone  still  further  back  and  given  us  "Cap- 
tain Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines, "  or  "The  Fellow  that  Looked 
Like  Me."  Some  of  you  have  memories  that  run  back  that  far. 
And  I  am  glad  tonight  to  be  here  in  the  company  of  men,  many 
men  who  have  reached  middle  life,  and  say  to  you  that  the  insur- 
ance business  is  one  business  where  men  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  fifty  are  still  valuable,  are  still  beloved,  are  still  cherished, 
for  the  splendid  work  that  men  of  that  age  can  do. 

Your  retiring  President  has  said  that  I  am  the  first  Governor 
that  ever  came  to  one    of    your    meetings.     That  is  an  honor.     I 
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will  tell  you  in  confidence  that  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
been  Governor,  or  I  would  have  been  here  before.  (Laughter.) 
And  I  don't  know — I  have  had  such  a  good  time  tonight,  I  have 
had  such  a  good  time  with  the  members  of  the  insurance  profes- 
sion that  I  have  known  in  the  past  years — that  I  am  almost  tempted 
after  hearing  Mackenzie  Gordon  and  Meyers,  to  sing  a  little  song 
myself.  And  it  i3  because  I  look  into  your  faces,  I  know^  what 
kind  of  men  you  are,  because  I  feel  your  friendship,  that  I  would 
like  to  sing.      (Sings.)      (Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  you  have  one  of  the  few  businesses  that  men  can 
engage  in  and  make  your  customers  feel  good  previous  to  the  time 
w7hen  something  happens,  and  then  make  them  feel  all  the  better 
when  that  has  happened.  I  know  what  it  is  to  sell  goods,  because 
I  traveled  the  road  for  many  years.  And  when  your  newly 
elected  President  said  to  you  that  you  were  selling  personality,  I 
could  recognize  just  what  he  had  in  mind.  Because  I  know  that 
the  man  who  disposes  of  what  he  has  to  the  customer  in  front  of 
him  sells  personality.  He  sells  it  when  he  leaves  the  customer 
with  the  expectation  of  returning  at  some  early  time  and  doing 
business  with  him  again.  And  you  men  are  engaged  in  just  that 
kind  of  business,  selling  personality.  And  if  I  may  go  to  some- 
thing a  little  lighter  now,  I  have  been  informed  that  you  gentle- 
men are  the  managers  of  these  various  districts  in  all  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  I  am  wondering  what  in  the  hell  the 
people  are  doing  without  you  boys  at  home.      (Laughter.) 

Friends,  because  you  men  are  from  all  this  vast  country  in 
the  West,  the  like  of  which  there  is  nowhere  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  T  want  to  say  to  you  tonight  a  serious  thing 
or  two.  Because  you  men  travel  all  over  your  respective  districts, 
because  you  circulate  among  the  men  and  women  of  the  various 
states,  do  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  thing  that  you  can 
do  as  you  manage  your  men,  as  you  sell  your  insurance:  It  is 
your  duty  as  men  and  citizens  of  this  Republic  to  take,  to  dispose 
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of,  if  you  will,  patriotic  purpose  and  patriotic  action.  It  is  your 
business  to  see  to  it,  that  the  communities  in  which  you  live  ob- 
serve law  and  order,  and  that  in  your  districts  no  man  the  second 
time  dares  assail  the  flag  of  our  blessed  Government.  (Great 
applause.) 

I  have  never  had  a  fire  in  my  house,  but  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  dynamite,  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  blown  up. 
And  so  I  feel  quite  comfortable  in  your  presence  tonight.  Seri- 
ously, gentlemen,  I  do  know,  and  because  I  know  in  part  and 
because  I  realize  what  a  menace  I.  W.  W.ism,  Bolshevism,  and 
anarchism  are  to  America,  every  time  I  get  an  opportunity  I  talk 
against  the  most  traitorous  organization  on  earth,  known  as  the 
I.  W.  W.,  and  I  ask  you  gentlemen  to  help  your  constituted 
authorities  to  put  down  this  traitorous  organization.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Gentlemen,  law  and  order  must  be  preserved.  Law  and  order 
shall  be  preserved.  And  law  and  order  will  be  preserved.  America 
is  America;  and  it  would  not  be  the  proud  Republic  it  is,  did  we 
not  maintain  order  throughout  this  broad  land  of  ours.  Order 
we  will  have,  and  in  order  that  we  may  have  order,  we  shall  have 
due  observance  of  the  honor  due  the  flag  and  the  honor  due  the 
country. 

America  has  come  to,  nob  a  critical  crisis,  no,  but  she  has 
come  to  a  serious  time  in  her  history,  when  men  must  stand  up  and 
face  the  future,  men  must  realize  that  from  this  time  forth,  if 
never  before,  capital  shall  have  a  fair  and  just  return  for  all  the 
money  honestly  invested.  (Applause.)  And  then  labor,  too, 
shall  have  as  fair  and  as  just  a  reward  for  all  of  the  muscle  in- 
vestment. (Applause.)  Money  and  muscle  must  go  together, 
must  work  together,  for  fair  returns,  else,  gentlemen,  our  prosperity 
will  not  come,  and  will  not  stay  with  us  if  it  does  come.  And 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  men,  as  you  go  out  into  these  various  com- 
munities, that  you  remember  that  the  other  fellow  is  to  be  fairly 
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treated;  that  you  deserve  fair  treatment  yourselves,  but  in  order 
that  you  may  be  given  your  own  reward  in  that  direction,  you 
must  give  the  other  fellow  who  works  beside  you,  who  works 
yonder  across  the  street  in  a  shop,  on  the  farm,  wherever  it  may 
be,  just  as  fair  and  square  treatment  as  you  yourself  de- 
mand. 

Friends,  there  is  another  thing,  and  that  is,  we  must  not 
only  believe  that  America  should  be  100  percent  patriotic,  but  we 
should  see  to  it  that  every  man  who  remains  in  America  is  true 
to  the  flag  that  floats  over  us.  (Great  applause.)  The  time  was 
when,  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  California,  I 
was  criticized  far  and  wide  for  casting  my  vote  in  favor  of  a  very 
simple  restriction  upon  the  immigrant  or  man  coming  into 
America.  But  my  answer  to  that  w7as  that  it  was  far  too  small  a 
restriction,  and  I  w7ish  I  could  have  voted  for  a  cause  a  hundred 
times  as  strong,  aye,  a  thousand  times  as  strong.  And  it  is  my 
belief  now  that  no  man  or  woman  should  ever  again  be  admitted 
into  citizenship  into  this  splendid  country  of  ours  who  cannot 
read  and  talk  and  understand  the  language  of  America,  the 
English  language.      (Applause.) 

I  want  you  to  believe  that  the  Governor  of  California  under- 
stands something  of  business.  I  know  more  (and  that  is  not 
saying  very  much)  about  business  than  I  know  about  legislative 
ways,  because  I  have  had  longer  years  of  experience  in  business 
than  in  legislation.  That,  gentlemen,  understanding  business,  I 
think  I  know  all  the  better  how  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  of 
California,  so  long  as  I  am  in  the  executive  chair.  (Applause.) 
And  that  chair  I  occupy  through  your  suffrages,  because  you 
made  the  man  standing  before  you  now  the  Governor  of  this  great 
commonwealth,  and  all  that  I  am  asking  on  earth  is  that  I  may 
have  your  help  in  filling  that  chair  just  as  full  as  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  do. 

(Applause.) 
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I  came  here  tonight  in  the  company  of  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner of  this  State,  Al.  McCabe,  a  square  shooter,  gentlemen, 
in  every  particular.  (Applause.)  And  I  have  but  one  regret  to- 
night in  being  here,  and  that  is  that  my  old  friend,  my  friend  of 
all  my  life,  Rolla  V.  Watt,  is  not  here.  He  is  a  big  fellow,  big 
in  every  way,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  as  well  as  I  can  be  proud 
of  everything  that  Rolla  Watt  has  done  in  all  his  work.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Gentlemen,  once  more  I  want  to  express  to  you  my  great 
appreciation  at  the  reception  given  me  tonight;  at  the  pleasure 
that  I  have  found  as  I  have  contemplated  your  invitation  since  it 
came  to  me  some  weeks  ago.  I  have  looked  forward  to  this  time, 
I  have  not  been  disappointed.  I  have  enjoyed  every  moment 
here,  and  I  am  expecting  to  enjoy  the  balance  of  the  evening. 
And  I  hope  some  time  I  may  have  the  privilege  of  coming  to  you 
again. 

I  thank  you.      (Great  applause). 

The  Toastmaster.— Gentlemen,  the  Scotch  are  a  canny  race. 
You  never  heard  of  a  Scotchman  that  did  anything  he  could  get 
another  man  to  do  for  him.  In  that  connection  I  am  reminded  of 
the  story  about  the  chicken  that  fell  into  the  trenches- — an  Irish- 
man and  a  Scotchman  caught  the  bird,  and  the  Irishman  said, 
''Begorra,  we  will  make  mulligan  out  of  it,''  but  the  Scotchman 
said,  "Ye  had  better  save  it  until  morning,  it  might  lay  an  egg.n 
(Laughter). 

You  know,  you  are  awfully  nice  now.  I  had  a  realization 
about  half  an  hour  ago  about  what  it  meant  when  all  Rome 
howled.  I  did  my  very  best  to  have  the  date  of  this  banquet 
advanced.  I  did  it  for  a  reason,  and  I  am  going  to  take  you  all 
into  my  confidence  when  I  tell  you  that  for  about  five  minutes,, 
awhile  ago,  I  was  sorry  that  I  did  it.  Now,  you  have  got  stuff 
in  you  that  nobody  can  beat.     You  are  all   wool,  and  five  yards 
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wide,  absolutely.  You  played  with  me  and  you  ruined  my  voice 
and  my  disposition,  and  made  my  heart  sick  and  sore.  But 
there  isn't  a  one  of  you  that  I  don't  love,  and  I  am  glad  now 
that  we  can  go  on  with  the  rest  of  this  program. 

Speaking  about  the  Scotch  being  a  canny  race,  when  I  saw 
Mr.  McCabe,  our  good  and  efficient  Insurance  Commissioner,  and 
told  him  he  had  to  say  something  to  you,  he  looked  at  me,  and  if 
he  had  been  a  real  Scot,  with  his  kilties,  he  would  have  said, 
"Let  Stetson  do  it."  But  he  just  smiled  and  said,  "I  can't  talk. 
I  want  to  say  a  lot  to  the  boys  this  evening — there's  a  lot  I  would 
like  to  say  to  them,  but  somehow  or  other  I  can't  put  it  over.  I 
am  going  to  bring  a  man  with  me  who  can."  And  that  man  is 
John  W.  Stetson.  I  am  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Stetson  to  answer 
this  toast  for  Mr.  McCabe.      (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  W.  STETSON 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Governor  Stephens,  and  Gentlemen:  I  don't 
know  how  to  reconcile  the  Governor's  statement  that  Mr.  McCabe 
is  a  square  shooter  with  what  happened  to  me  tonight.  I  had 
always  thought  he  was  until  I  received  word  from  him  requesting 
me  to  come  here  tonight  in  a  dinner  coat,  and  then  had  it  dis- 
closed to  me  after  I  got  here  that  I  was  to  make  a  response  for 
him.  To  use  a  comparison  that  i3  hoary  writh  age,  I  will  have  to 
say  that  I  felt  like  the  man  that  the  undertaker  put  in  a  carriage 
with  his  mother-in  law  at  his  wife's  funeral — that  spoilt  the  whole 
thing  for  me. 

But  on  an  occasion  like  this,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
anybody  to  spoil.  Of  course,  there  is  a  sad  association  in  con- 
nection with  it,  as  I  view  before  me  in  the  green  and  white  colors 
Exhibits  A  and  B  in  that  document  that  marks  the  end  of  our 
dealings  with  liquid  sunshine.  If  any  of  you  insurance  men 
would  broaden  the  scope  of  tire  insurance  so  that  you  might  write 
a  policy  that  would  underwrite    a   person  against  the  catastrophe 
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of  a  burning  thirst,  I  could  tell  you  where  you  could  get  a  lot  of 
business.  (Applause  and  laughter.)  And,  as  far  as  McCabe  is 
concerned,  I  suppose  that  he  wanted  to  show  you  that  the  office 
of  Attorney  for  the  Insurance  Commissioner  is  no  sinecure. 

I  thought,  as  I  sat  here  this  evening,  how  fortunate  it  was 
that  the  days  of  the  code  duello  were  gone  by,  because  if  he  were 
ever  called  upon  personal  account,  I  am  quite  sure  he  wTould  say, 
"All  right,  Stetson  will  respond."  In  his  behalf  I  think  I  need 
make  no  amendments  that  you  are  not  already  aware  of.  The 
Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  California  represents  that 
arm  of  its  police  power  which  has  the  scrutiny  of  the  dealings  of 
insurance  companies  within  its  scope.  Somebody  in  the  lobby 
said  to  me  tonight,  "I  suppose  these  men  are  all  familiar  to  you.'' 
I  said,  "Well,  I  have  only  met  a  few  insurance  men  in  my  work, 
and  most  everybody  is  a  stranger  to  me  here  tonight. "  I  could 
not  say  less  than  that,  because  any  hosts  who  would  invite  the 
Insurance  Department  to  such  a  magnificent  repast  as  this,  must 
have  somewhere  deep  down  in  their  souls  something  that  is 
good. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  I  am  glad  that  the  Insurance 
Department  at  this  time  may  express  to  you  the  feeling  that  is 
the  true  relationship  between  the  Insurance  Department  and  the 
Insurance  world, — it  is  one  of  co-operation,  of  helpfulness,  of 
admonition,  of  course,  if  in  the  stress  of  business  those  rules 
which  have  been  laid  down  by  law  are  disregarded.  Because, 
after  all,  the  insurance  laws  of  this  State,  in  so  far  as  they  ap- 
proach the  proper  ideal  of  insurance  legislation,  are  only  such 
rules,  as  you,  in  your  sober  moments,  would  prescribe  for  your- 
selves in  those  moments  when  actuated  by  the  necessities  and 
turmoil  of  competition  you  might  find  necessary  to  restrain 
yourselves.      (Laughter.) 

I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing  about  the  sober  moments.  Our 
dry  Governor  here  ventured  upon  a  song,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
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that  either  you  would  have  to  drink  more  or  I  would,  before  you 
would  ever  get  a  song  out  of  me.      (Laughter.) 

Now,  everything  here  has  been  fine  tonight.  We  have  had 
splendid  music,  we  have  had  a  very  gracious  Toastm aster,  the 
Governor  outdid  himself  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  and  I  don't 
want  to  spoil  the  thing  by  talking  too  long.  So  I  quit.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The^Toastmaster. — Gentlemen,  the  unexpected  always  hap- 
pens. I  learned  today  that  there  arrived  in  this  city  a  man  of 
great  note,  a  man  in  whom  I  am  very  much  interested.  This 
man,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anthony  Wood  Welch,  a  missionary  in  the  Far 
East,  a  close  friend  of  Rolla  V.  Watt  and  Governor  Stephens,  is 
here  today  on  his  way  to  Washington,  D.  C,  in  order  to  interest 
the  United  States  Government  in  his  work  in  the  Orient.  The 
Reverend  Doctor  Welch  has  been  a  contributor  to  many  of  our 
journals.  You  wTill  probably  remember  his  noted  article  on  the 
Far  East  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  of  April,  1917. 
Dr.  Welch  is  a  missionary  of  note.  I  do  not  want  to  impose, 
gentlemen,  upon  this  assemblage,  but  I  feel  that  Dr.  Welch  has 
a  great  deal  in  common  with  us,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  Resident 
Director  of  the  Tokio  Fire  &  Marine  and  Canton  Insurance  Com- 
panies. Dr.  Welch,  we  welcome  you.  On  behalf  of  this 
Association,  I  extend  to  you  the  right  hand  of  friendship. 
(Applause.) 

Dr.  Welch.  —Mr.  President,  Honorable  Governor,  and 
Gentlemen,  members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the 
Pacific:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  for  the  few  moments  that  I 
have  with  you,  to  speak  upon  the  work  done  by  the  missionary 
in  China.  As  your  President  has  said,  I  arrived  this  afternoon, 
and  have  rushed  up  here — I  apologize  for  the  little  grip  that  you 
see — and  I  didn't  have  time  to  change  my  clothes;  these  are  the 
clothes  worn  by  the  missionary  in  the  Orient. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  better  prepared  to 
talk  upon  this  subject  than  I,  as  I  have  given  up  my  life  to  that 
work.  Many  of  you  may  remember  in  the  year  1882  when  I  left 
San  Francisco,  and  left  all  that  was  so  much  to  me  behind  me, 
and  took  up  my  work  on  the  River  Fung  Yew  Lily  White,  in 
the  Province  of  Yew  Let  Fly,  China;  one  of  the  innermost  Pro- 
vinces of  that  great  unknown  country,  a  Province  about  which 
so  little  is  known,  and  yet  a  Province  which  means  so  much  to 
the  whole,  as  it  were* 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  your  time  with  a 
long  essay  upon  this  subject,  but  I  have  brought  with  me  tonight 
two  living  souls,  two  little  chaps  from  the  River  Fung  Yew  Lily 
White,  in  the  Province  of  Yew  Let  Fly.  These  little  chaps  are 
extremely  sensitive,  and  they  may  have  to  be  encouraged.  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  remain  perfectly  quiet  during  this  entire 
number;  and  I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  you  will  bear  with  me  and 
with  these  little  boys  especially. 

(Song.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  after  a  test  of  this  kind*  I  imagine  these 
boys  are  fatigued,  and  so  I  will  ask  them  both  to  say  goodnight 
to  you.      (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster. — Gentlemen,  you  have  all  had  a  chance  to 
stretch  yourselves,  and,  after  the  music,  we  will  now  proceed 
with  our  evening's  program. 

"Be  it  ever  so  mortgaged/ '  you  know,  there  is  no  place  like 
home.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  come  home,  gentlemen.  And 
especially  is  it  a  wonderful  thing  if  you  know  your  friends  are 
waiting  for  you,  if  you  know  that  their  hands  are  outstretched, 
and  if  you  know  there  is  a  warm  welcome  in  their  hearts.  Ever 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  Association,  I  have  known 
one  man  here  this  evening  by  proxy*  but   he   has  never  forgotten 
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us.  No  matter  how  riotous  the  meeting;  no  matter  how  loud  you 
were  in  your  joyousness;  you  always  stopped  and  listened  when 
there  was  read  to  you  the  welcome  telegram  of  our  good  friend 
John  Marshall.  To  have  him  here  is  a  privilege,  and  I  am  going 
to  ask  John  Marshall  to  deliver  his  own  telegram  this  evening. 
(Applause. ) 

ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  MARSHALL,  Jr. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  your  Excellency,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Pacific:  I  want  to  thank  the 
Toastmaster  for  his  most  courteous  words  of  introduction,  and 
you  for  your  hearty  reception.  I  feel  somewhat  like  the  man  in 
the  story  that  I  heard  some  time  ago — in  fact,  I  heard  it  in 
Chicago  some  few  weeks  before  I  left.  They  tell  the  story  of  a 
man  who  had  been  living  in  Oklahoma  all  his  life,  and  you  know 
that  Oklahoma  has  been  dry  for  a  great  many  years.  He  was 
visiting  Kansas  City.  He  stepped  into  the  barroom  and  took  a 
piece  of  paper  lying  on  the  bar,  took  a  pencil  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  wrote  across  it,  "Give  me  a  glass  of  tall  cool  beer."  The 
barkeeper  filled  the  order,  the  man  from  Oklahoma  drank  it, 
took  his  pencil  again,  and  wrote,  "Fill  it  up  again."  The  order 
was  filled  the  second  time,  and  he  drank  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
relish.  He  put  hie  hand  in  his  pocket  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  bar- 
keeper took  the  pencil  and  wrote  across  the  paper,  "We  don't 
charge  dumb  persons."  He  pulled  himself  together,  and  he  said, 
"Hell,  I'm  not  dumb.  I  have  lived  in  Oklahoma  so  long  and 
my  throat  is  so  dry  I  can't  talk.''  I  feel  that  way  tonight.  After 
listening  to  the  gracious  words  of  your  Toastmaster,  and  receiving 
the  evidence  of  your  kindly  feeling  here  tonight,  it  is  quite  be- 
yond me  to  express  the  feelings  that  are  in  my  heart  aa  I  look 
into  your  faces  and  recall  the  years  that  I  used  to  spend  with 
you,  now  so  many  years  ago. 
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I  left  Chicago  last  Saturday  evening.  It  was  cold,  stormy, 
the  snow  and  ice  were  there.  And  as  I  came  westward,  the  same 
scene  was  repeated,  snow  and  ice  and  cold  for  the  entire  journey, 
until  we  had  left  Truckee  behind,  and  passed  over  on  to  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and,  as  I  looked  out  of  my 
car  wrindow,  I  saw  the  most  glorious  sunshine  that  I  think  I  have 
ever  seen.  And,  while  I  left  the  old  home  in  Chicago  feeling 
somewhat  depressed,  you  must  realize  that  a  man  that  has  any 
real  blood  in  him  leaving  the  associations  of  twenty-five  years 
would,  and  that  that  fact  of  itself  mast  pull  pretty  strongly  at  the 
heartstrings,  yet  I  did  experience  such  a  change  when  I  looked 
out  of  that  car  window  and  realized  that  I  was  back  once  more 
in  the  State  of  California,  Sunny  California,  that  a  new  feeling 
crept  over  me,  and  as  I  came  on  toward  San  Francisco,  the  little 
blue  devils  that  had  taken  possession  of  me  disappeared  entirely; 
and  now,  if  I  had  any  misgivings  about  coming  back  to  you 
again,  this  reception  has    dissipated    them  forever.      (Applause.) 

On  the  train  was  a  party  of  75  men,  women,  and  children. 
I  was  greatly  interested  in  this  particular  party,  for  on  the  breast 
of  each  one  of  them  they  had  a  red,  white  and  blue  badge.  On 
this  badge  were  the  words,  '  'Guests  of  Sunny  California, M  And 
it  certainly  would  have  done  your  hearts  good,  had  you  been  on 
that  train  and  seen  those  people  and  heard  their  expressions  of 
joy  when  they  got  into  this  State.  And  if  the  expressions  and 
what  they  had  to  say  were  any  criterion,  I  know  they  are  going 
to  reside  in  and  become  hearty  boosters  of  this  wonderful  State 
of  California. 

I  have  certainly  enjoyed  myself  this  evening.  Needless  to 
say  that  T  could  talk  for  an  hour  more  and  tell  you  how  much  I 
really  have  enjoyed  it.  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  patriotic 
address  of  our  Governor,  with  the  wonderful  songs  that  we  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Mackenzie  Gordon  and  Mr.  Myers,  and  the  fine 
outbursts  of    the  gentlemen  who    have  just  immediately  preceded 
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me.  I  wish  I  could  really  add  something  to  what  has  already 
been  said.  I  merely  want  to  say  this  to  you,  that  I  am  proud  of 
my  profession,  I  am  proud  of  the  insurance  business,  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  men  who  honor  it.  The  insurance  profession  is  a 
dignified,  if  not  the  most  dignified  profession  in  the  world.  It  is 
impressed  with  the  public  service.  You  know  that  we,  as  insur- 
ance men,  have  been  doing  patriotic  work  for  our  Government 
during  the  late  unpleasantness.  When  the  call  to  arms  came,  no 
one  responded  more  rapidly  than  the  insurance  men.  They  were 
found  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  And  those  who  were  left  at 
home  did  their  share  as  they  remained  here.  I  recall  the  work 
done  by  the  National  Board  and  the  different  insurance  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country,  the  work  of  the  field  men  in  the 
conservation  end;  and  who  knows,  who  can  gainsay  but  what 
that  work  has  done  wonders  in  safeguarding  not  only  the  property 
but  life  as  well,  and  in  a  great  measure  has  added  to  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  this  country. 

I  look  back  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  on  my  membership  in 
this  Association,  gentlemen.  I  can't  recall  the  exact  year,  but  it 
is  certainly  more  than  25  or  28  years  ago,  when  I  was  an  active 
member  of  this  Association,  and  then  you  honored  me  by  making 
me  an  honorary  member  of  it.  I  presume  I  am  now  entitled  to 
again  become  an  active  member,  and  I  hope  that  by  good  be- 
havior you  will  again  restore  me  to  the  active  list,  because  I 
again  want  to  take  an  active  part  in  all  this  Association  may  be 
doing.  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  this  Association:  and 
while  it  may  be  true  that  in  its  work  you  do  not  possess  executive 
power,  yet  I  do  know  that  in  your  advisory  capacity  you  have 
been  a  great  success  and  done  a  world  of  good. 

Speaking  of  success  reminds  me  of  another  story.  A  gentle- 
man had  gone  to  a  hospital  to  have  a  major  operation  performed. 
When  he  came  out  from  under  the  anesthetic,  it  was  broad  day- 
light, and  the  curtains  were  all  drawn.     He  looked  at  the  nurse 
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and  said,  "What  does  this  mean,  having  these  curtains  drawn?" 
She  said,  "Simply  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  sir.  There  is  a 
great  big  fire  burning  across  the  street,  and  we  were  afraid  that 
when  you  came  out  of  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic,  the  oper- 
ation would  have  proved  not  a  success.      (Laughter.) 

Now,  this  Association  has  been  a  success,  and  I  know  that 
still  greater  success  will  be  achieved  by  it.  And  I  predict  for  you 
a  career  of  unending  success  and  prosperity. 

Again  I  thank  you  for  your  kindly  greeting  to  me.  I  thank 
you  for  the  many  expressions  I  have  heard  this  evening  in  refer- 
ence to  the  preferment  that  has  come  to  me,  and  it  pleases  me  so 
much  and  makes  me  feel  so  happy  to  know  that  these  expressions 
come  from  those  of  my  old  home  town,  the  place  where  I  would 
wish  it  most  to  be.      (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster. — A  moment  ago,  gentlemen,  I  introduced 
my  successor  in  office.  It  was  an  office  I  had  only  held  for  one 
year — not  a  full  year,  eleven  months  and  two  weeks.  But  I  now 
have  the  privilege  of  introducing  to  you  the  man  who  succeeded 
me  in  an  office  that  I  had  held  for  ten  long  years,  and,  I  was 
going  to  say,  weary  years.  We  will  hear  from  Mr.  Deans  whc 
will  read  to  us  "The  California  Knapsack.' '      (Applause.) 
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The    California    Knapsack 

1920  Edition  No.  44 

Official  Organ  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific 

Two  score  and  four  years  ago  the  Founder?  of  this  Associa- 
tion brought  forth  an  organization  conceived  in  enthusiasm,  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  Insurance  men  are  equal  to  any 
emergency,  and  yet  we  suspect  these  foresighted  Forefathers  of 
our  Fraternity  little  anticipated  the  fate  which  the  evolution  in 
social  forces  had  in  store  for  us  in  the  space  of  a  short  half  cen- 
tury. That  the  Time  Honored  Custom  through  whose  processes 
Joyful  Visions  are  etched  on  our  imaginations,  the  Cockles  of 
our  Hearts  warmed,  and  the  Skeleton  driven  from  the  Feast, 
would  be  relegated  to  the  realm  of  memories — yet  such  is  our 
plight. 

That  Sentiment  still  runs  strong  in  our  hearts  is  evidenced 
by  our  presence  here  tonight,  a  few  short  hours  in  advance  of 
the  regularly  appointed  time  for  our  Forty-fourth  anniversary 
— that  we  may  have  with  us  as  our  companions  those  mirthful 
spirits,  Bacchus  and  Barleycorn,  before  they  take  their  departure 
for  more  congenial  climes:  And  so  lip  to  lip,  with  memories 
only  of  the  pleasure  and  joy  our  association  w7ith  them  has 
brought  us,  we  will  bid  them  farewell. 

Thus  the  Knapsack  welcomes  you.  May  your  expectations 
of  merriment  be  fully  realized  tonight,  and  the  year  just  beginning 
carry  you  well  toward  the  goal  of  your  ambitions. 
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f"Twas  the  night  of  the  banquet  and  all  through  the  place 
The  Specials  were  gathered,  a  smile  on  each  face; 
The  date  had  been  altered  to  precede  the  day 

When  good  old  John  Barleycorn  shed  his  last  ray. 
.  No  cocktails  were  served  (except  "in  the  room"), 

But  the  "Red"  and  the  "White"  were  there  in  their  bloom; 
The  dinner  committee  with  praiseworthy  "Bull," 
Had  "Brown"  label  vintage  to  make  them  all  full. 

When  Anno  Domini  1919  slipped  into  the  Past  it  handed  the  World  an 
empty  sack.  During  its  tenure  the  Human  Race  has  had  as  much  chance 
for  Pleasure  and  Happiness  as  Orangemen  at  a  Hibernia  Picnic.  Its  claim 
to  a  place  in  memory  and  history  rests  on  the  many  momentous  events 
which  did  not  transpire,  and  the  magnificent  achievements  which  were  not 
achieved.  Civilization  shooting  the  chutes  from  the  sublime  heights  of 
idealism  to  the  sordid  depths  of  materialism,  and  alleged  Statesmen  shrink- 
ing to  the  proportions  of  Petty  Politicians,  all  oblivious  of  Opportunity's 
knocking. 

In  the  greatest  Annual  Extravaganza  ever  staged  by  the  American 
people  (Nation)  we  have  beheld  a  continuous  pageant  featuring  Topsy- 
Turvyism,  Confusion,  Radicalism,  Bolshevism,  Strikes,  Riots,  Civil  Com- 
motion, Profiteering,  and  Industrial,  Political  and  Social  Demoralization, 
yet  through  this  distracting  maze  of  Bughouse  Breeding  Bedlamites,  Fire 
Insurance  has  threaded  its  way,  demonstrating  the  soundness  of  its  theories 
in  practice,  and  achieving  results  calculated  to  arouse  Boards  of  Directors 
and  Stockholders  from  their  customary  lethargy.  This  achievement  has 
not  been  through  any  Horseshoe  Brand  UnderwTriting,  as  the  Speculative 
and  Spectacular  stunts  of  war  days  were  absent. 

Altogether  it  has  been  a  year  of  Thrills.  The  Insurance  Barometer 
was  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation  in  its  efforts  to  indicate  approaching 
events:  and  its  performances  demonstrate  that  Change  may  be  accepted 
as  the  single  permanent  feature  in  our  business — and  that  some  things  are 
quite  as  likely  to  happen  as  others. 

We  have  beheld  wTith  amazement  the  genius  of  the  Financial  Alchem- 
ist in  fusing  the  souls  of  two  gigantic  insurance  corporations,  while  their 
bodies  retain  their  separate  entities;  and  to  convince  the  incredulous  the 
performance  was  repeated  on  two  lesser  corporations. 

Those  champion  Pro  Bono  Publicos,  the  National  Conference  of  Insur- 
ance Commissioners,  with  ears    attuned  to  the  plaintive  wail  of  the  public 
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in  distress,  heard  its  silent  clamor  for  relief  from  the  surtax — and  it 
was  so. 

We  have  learned  of  the  spawning  of  new  companies  by  our  English 
contemporaries:  imitating  the  prodigal  methods  of  nature,  forsooth — pro- 
ducing many  to  the  end  that  a  few  strong  specimens  may  survive. 

For  eleven  of  the  twelve  orthodox  subdivisions  of  time  there  was 
maintained  a  comfortable  space  between  the  Upper  and  Nether  Millstones, 
Loss  and  Expense  Ratios — which  sometimes  grind  the  souls  of  Under- 
writers, but  in  the  twelfth  stanza  the  temperature  mounted,  and  dismay 
registered  a  rapid  rise  in  the  Annual  thermometer.  But  the  statute  of 
limitations  ran  against  the  sultry  wave,  and  relief  arrived  with  1920,  and 
welcome  it  was. 

Coming  nearer  home,  all  the  way  home  in  fact,  to  our  own  Reserva- 
tion, and  we  get  a  close-up  of  the  larger  picture  on  a  reduced  scale. 

With  swelling  income,  simmering  in  the  fat  of  the  surtax,  and  a  con- 
tingent creating  loss  ratio,  good  humor  pervaded  the  insurance  district 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year  notwithstanding  the  depressed  atmosphere 
incident  to  world  conditions — then  the  scene  was  changed;  a  loss  epidemic 
broke  out  and  continued  with  aggravating  persistence — the  surtax  suc- 
cumbed to  the  surgical  operation  instigated  by  the  Insurance  Commission- 
ers; the  fighting  blood  which  courses  through  the  veins  of  insurance  men 
not  having  cooled  following  war  activities,  and  with  the  strife  of  peacemak- 
ing, combined  to  develop  a  period  of  boat  rocking  which  threatened  the 
safety  of  that  reliable  old  craft  "Co-Operation." 

Now  the  Contingent  is  a  very  sensitive  plant  and  quickly  wilts  with 
rising  temperatures  or  unhealthy  conditions;  therefore,  those  managers 
whose  watchful  care  and  skill  had  developed  promising  specimens  and 
prospects  for  generous  yield  were  much  disturbed  by  the  reversal  in  the 
outlook.  However,  at  the  ringing  down  of  the  curtain  it  was  discovered 
that  the  blight  had  only  slightly  affected  the  year's  yield,  and  consequently 
the  High  Cost  of  Living  is  not  likely  to  be  a  disturbing  factor  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  managerial  section. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  number  of  THE  KNAPSACK  the  editors 
have  discovered  that  practically  everything  clever  and  original  concerning 
insurance  has  already  been  written  and  read  in  previous  numbers;  and 
those  things  which  have  not  been  said  we  have  been  unable  to  locate; 
hence,  w^hat  we  have  compiled  is  but  a  revamping  of  what  you  have  heard 
before. 
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Notice  is  hereby  served  on  subscribers  that  hereafter  alleged  wit  and 
humor  appearing  in  these  columns  will  of  necessity  be  of  the  extra  dry 
variety. 


Some  of  the  items  herein  are  based  on  information  obtained  from 
sources  more  or  less  unreliable;  therefore  we  disclaim  all  responsibility  for 
the  accuracy  of  same.     Nor  do  they  inferentially  reflect  our  opinions. 


Advertisement 
A  company  contemplating  establishing  an  Automobile  Department 
desires  to  engage  the  services  of  a  man  to  develop  and  superintend  same. 
One  experienced  in  confidence  games,  burglary,  short  changing,  porch 
climbing,  embezzling,  second- story  working  and  forgery  preferred.  Ad- 
dress in  confidence,  giving  age  and  prison  record,  if  any,  Double  Cross — 
The  Knapsack. 


(Letter  Head  Reproduced  from  Life) 

ALBERT  SHORE 

Flavoring  Tubes — Toilet  Soaps — Candies— Cigars  and  Tobacco 

Fire  and  Life  Insurance 

HAMTON-  MONTANA 


A  Distinguished  Service  Medal  was  recently  conferred  on  one  of  our 
well-known  rising  young  underwriters  by  a  Company  of  Swedish  origin, 
which  it  is  stated  he  has  represented  for  twenty-five  years. 

The  Special  Agent  for  said  Company  was  visiting  an  agent  in  Eastern 
Montana,  where  the  Company's  language  is  partially  spoken,  and  told  the 
agent  of  the  incident;  whereupon  the  agent,  who  had  some  military  ex- 
perience, remarked : 

"She  bane  gol  darn  fine  Company  to  give  medal  to  manager  wTho  stand 
at  ease  for  twenty-five  years!  What  about  local  agent  who  bane  on  fire 
line?  he  only  get  hell  for  not  keep  premium  up." 


Bootlegging  of  the  refined  variety  is  a  popular  pastime  with  visitors  to 
Victoria  and  Vancouver  from  Seattle,  especially  on  the  part  of  San  Fran- 
cisco insurance  men. 
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Recently  a  General  Agent,  whose  name  shall  remain  unknown,  but 
who  is  identified  with  a  prominent  office  in  the  Royal  Building,  being  the 
third  unit  in  the  title,  found  himself  exhausted  of  spirits,  with  several 
engagements  still  to  be  played.  He  learned  that  physicians'  prescriptions 
were  obtainable  in  Victoria,  which  were  convertible  there  when  coupled 
with  the  proper  medium  of  exchange.  Passing  over  the  few7  short  hours  in 
making  the  trip  and  the  details  of  the  transaction,  which  were  simple  and 
devoid  of  any  noteworthy  features,  wre  find  our  hero  preparing  to  debark 
with  his  cargo  at  Seattle,  where  the  climax  in  the  adventure  is  reached, 
where  the  gimlet-eyed  Government  landing-officer  meets  all  boats  from 
foreign  parts  and  makes  a  personal  inspection,  equal  to  a  life  insurance 
medical  examination,  including  the  punching  and  thumping  of  the 
person. 

Additional  scenery  in  the  form  of  an  oversized  raincoat  has  also  been 
purchased.  Here  the  gentleman's  undulating  figure  fitted  in  with  the 
deed.  Taking  the  two  bottles  he  placed  one  in  the  hollow  of  his  chest 
under  his  vest,  and  the  other  beneath  his  ample  overhang,  supporting 
them  with  a  string  passed  around  his  neck.  He  replaced  his  clothing,  top- 
ping all  with  the  rain  coat.  The  contour  of  his  front  resembled  the  lines 
of  a  barrel,  but  his  other  proportions  harmonized,  so  he  was  not  otherwise 
conspicuous.  The  descent  to  the  wharf  was  made,  and  into  the  arms  of 
the  officer,  who  ran  his  hands  over  the  section  of  his  anatomy  where 
pockets  utilized  for  bottle  storage  are  located,  dining  which  operation  the 
smuggler  laughed  in  the  inspector's  face,  and  was  called. 

His  laugh  was  of  the  nervous  variety,  but  he  extricated  himself  diplo- 
matically, and  was  passed  along.  It  had  been  some  strain,  and  robust  as 
he  is  he  was  glad  to  fall  into  a  taxi.  It  was  a  well  conceived  plot  and 
elicited  praise  from  veterans  at  the  game,  who  participated  in  the  festival 
in  celebration  of  the  event,  which  he  demonstrated  could  be  done;  but  once 
was  enough  for  him. 

Visiting  Vancouver  Wets.     Another  Gentleman  from  San  Francisco. 

The  manager  of  a  British  company,  one  of  the  fusees  in  the  recent 
fusion,  accompanied  by  his  Special  Agent,  whose  names  shall  remain  un- 
known, although  well  known  according  to  a  Mr.  Kelley  who  claims  to  be 
an  Insurance  Manager  also,  and  was  a  witness  oniy  to  the  incident  de- 
scribed. The  Booze  was  secured,  and  the  means  of  concealing  it  for  trans- 
portation and  evasion  of  the  officers  who  examine  all  baggage  and  persons 
on  the  train  after  crossing  the  line  at  Blaine  was  under  discussion.  The 
Special  Agent  suggested  the  suit  cases,  but  the  Manager  had  been  given  a 
tip  that  overcoat  pockets  were  the  surest,  and  having  the  weight  of  author- 
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ity,  overcoat  pockets  won  the  preliminary.  Seats  in  the  parlor  were 
secured,  baggage  stowed  away  and  overcoats  hung  on  hooks — looking  quite 
innocent  through  skillful  draping.  The  train  was  approaching  Blaine  when 
the  ordeal  of  inspection  was  announced.  The  baggage  of  our  party  was 
checked  O.K.  after  a  very  cursory  examination ;  but  the  overcoats  on  the 
hooks  caught  the  eye  of  the  Inspector.  He  went  through  their  pockets, 
extracting  bottles  and  bottles  and  bottles.  He  marched  down  the  car  aisle 
with  an  armful,  but  made  no  comment  or  criticism,  and  the  victims  did 
the  same.  They  were  willing  to  consider  the  incident  closed,  and  go  dry 
regardless  of  any  riparian  rights  they  thought  they  possessed. 


It  is  reported  on  the  Street  that  Lee  McKenzie  declined  to  sit  at  the 
table  of  Miller,  Henley  &  Scott  this  evening;  and  it  is  suspected  his  reason 
was  fear  he  might  be  tempted  to  follow  the  steps  of  Craig  Harris  and 
Templin,  leaving  the  Washington  Survey  Bureau  for  a  real  job. 


In  the  stress  of  the  reconstruction  period  Insurance  Managers  have 
seemingly  found  it  necessary  to  devote  their  undivided  attention  to  busi- 
ness. At  any  rate  the  Insurance  Managers'  Golf  Tournament,  which  has 
been  held  regularly  each  year  since  1918,  was  passed  up  in  1919. 


The  assets  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Fraternity  of  San  Francisco  have 
been  swelled  considerably  by  the  addition  of  Messrs.  Charles  J.  Holman 
and  John  Marshall,  Jr.,  two  "than-whom'ers"  of  National  reputation  and 
brilliant  attainments.     Welcome,  gentlemen! 


A  stoi'5  is  told  of  an  Insurance  Man  who  started  poor  twenty  years 
ago  and  has  retired  with  the  comfortable  fortune  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
This  fortune  was  acquired  through  Industry,  Economy,  Conscientious 
Efforts  to  give  full  value,  Indomitable  Perseverance,  aud  the  death  of  an 
uncle  who  left  the  Insurance  Man  $49,999.50. 


Telegram  from  a  soldier  on  his  return  from  Siberia. 

San  Francisco. 
Charles  French, 

Helena,  Montana. 
Demobilized,  Debarked,  Deloused,  Discharged,  Delighted. 

Oscar  Unmack. 
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We  interviewed  a  professional  humorist  and  asked  him  to  write  us  an 
article  on  fire  insurance.  He  declined,  but  said  the  performance  of  some 
of  the  big  men  in  the  business  reminded  him  of  trip  hammers  cracking 
hazel  nuts. 

H.  B.  Keith  of  the  Vulcan,  on  his  recent  trip  north,  sustained  the  loss 
of  most  of  his  baggage.  A  friend,  inquiring  the  circumstances  of  the  loss, 
was  informed  that  the  cork  had  come  out. 


The  manager  of  a  hotel  at  Eugene  discovered  during  the  recent  cold 
snap  that  a  placard  reading:  "To  be  used  only  in  case  of  Fire"  had  been 
removed  by  a  guest  from  its  place  over  the  fire  extinguisher,  and  was  nailed 
up  over  the  coal  bin. 


Fire  Marshall  Jay  Stevens  called  at  a  house  where  there  had  been  a 
fire  the  previous  evening,  and  inquired  of  the  maid  who  came  to  the  door 
for  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  was  informed  she  was  out;  then  he  asked 
for  the  man  of  the  house — he  was  out.  "Are  any  of  the  family  at  home?" 
"No,  they're  all  out."  "Well,  wasn't  there  a  fire  here  last  night?" 
"Yes,"  said  the  hired  girl,  "but  that's  out  too." 


A  Company  recently  received  a  proof  of  loss  adjusted  by  its  local  agent, 
property  insured  being  contents  of  dwelling.  The  following  items  were 
enumerated : 

1  Dining-Room  Table,  Oak 

6  Dining-Room  Chairs 

1  Sideboard 

2  Bottles  Whiskey — full  (the  word  "full"  was  stricken  out  and  the 
word  "empty"  substituted). 

The  inventory  continued  in  a  straggling,  wobbly  style,  until  it  closed 
with:   1  Revolving  Door  Mat. 


A  representative  of  the  Inspection  Bureau  discovered  a  novel  system 
of  fire  alarm  in  an  isolated  manufacturing  plant  recently.  He  observed 
cannon  firecrackers  distributed  at  intervals  about  the  premises,  and  in- 
quiring of  the  manager  why  they  were  there,  was  informed : 

"You  see,  if  fire  starts  anywhere  in  the  shop  the  firecracker  will  ex- 
plode and  wake  up  the  watchman." 
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Communication  from  the  Italian  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Liverpool  & 
London  &  Globe  to  the  Neapolitan  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Fire  Associa- 
tion, on  that  eternal  question,  Reciprocity. 
Mr.  Charley  Barsotti, 

242  San  some  Street, 

San  Francisco. 
Dear  Mr.  Barsott: 

Whas  de  mat?  I  getta  one  dam  Blacka  Handa  lett  she  say  I  owe 
$885.95  on  da  recipross.  I  dunno  whad  you  mean  by  recipross.  I  tink 
she's  d'same  ting  as  depresheasche  couse  you  say  gimme  da  checka  for  five 
hundred  dolla. 

I  talk  a  wid  da  Exam  and  she  say  effery  time  I  taka  da  good  risk  for 
da  reinsure  you  shaka  da  head  and  say  we  doane  wanta  da  steam  laundry, 
da  dry  logga  saw  mill.     Whas  da  matt  wid  you? 

Youse  truly, 
Georgia. 

J.  S.  Fuller  of  Shoshone,  Idaho,  known  locally  as  Judge  Fuller,  has 
conducted  an  agency  for  many  years.  He  recently  recounted  the  circum- 
stances which  brought  him  into  the  insurance  profession.  He  said  he  had 
a  good  job  in  a  grocery  store  when  Louis  Fuller,  the  well-known  manager 
of  the  Norwich  Union,  at  that  time  supporting  the  title  of  Special  Agent, 
happened  along  and  convinced  Judge  Fuller  that  the  insuring  public  of 
Shoshone  would  be  in  a  bad  way  unless  he  came  to  their  rescue  with  the 
talents  he  possessed,  Realizing  his  limited  qualifications,  he  said  so;  but 
Louis  informed  him  he  would  teach  him  the  business.  And,  quoting  the 
Judge's  own  words:  "He  told  me  all  he  knew  about  the  insurance  business 
in  about  half  an  hour." 

"That  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  I've  learned  a  lot  more  about  the 
business  since" — and  it  is  currently  believed  that  Louis  has  also. 


Sam  Stoy,  well  known  locally  as  Manager  of  numerous  Insurance  Com- 
panies, attended  a  theater  with  his  wife  one  evening  in  anti-prohibition 
times. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  act,  he  arose,  and  said:  "I  heard  the  fire  de- 
partment going  by.  I  must  go  and  see  where  the  fire  is."  His  wife, 
whose  hearing  was  less  acute,  made  way  for  him  in  silence,  and  he  dis- 
appeared. 

"It  wasn't  a  fire,"  he  said,  on  his  return. 

"Not  water  either,"  said  his  wife,  coldly. 
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Special  Agents  Association  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 

Portland,  Oregon. 
Gentlemen: 

Be  it  known  to  yon  all  that  I  have  quit  the  insurance  business.  No 
more  in  my  capacity  as  a  Special  Agent  will  I  hot- foot  it  about  the  country 
at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb,  looking  up  live,  active  agents,  who  afterwards 
become  lame  ducks  and  retire  from  the  business  with  their  pockets  lined 
with  the  companies'  money. 

No  more  will  I  struggle  with  my  expense  account  to  make  it  come  out 
even,  and  think  I  am  deceiving  the  Manager. 

No  more  will  I  put  up  at  the  best  hotel  in  the  city,  and  spend  days  and 
days  inspecting  a  few  first-class  risks  and  try  to  make  the  Manager  think  I 
have  been  at  work. 

I  have  built  the  insurance  business  up  to  a  state  of  near  perfection ; 
reformed  evil  practices,  eliminated  competition,  and  made  it  to  rain  golden 
dollars,  all  clear  profit  (less  the  General  Agent's  commission  and  the  Special 
Agent's  expense),  into  the  pockets  of  the  stockholders.  The  only  troubles 
left  confronting  the  Special  Agents  are  more  aptly  described  in  Hebrews 
xiii.  Chap.,  viii.  verse. 

I  now  retire  down  on  the  farm,  where  I'll  plant  apple  trees,  and  paint 
the  barn,  and  raise  "tall  red  calves  with  crooked  legs,  and  pigs  and  hens 
and  have  boiled  eggs,"  and  if  any  Manager  dare  trail  me  to  my  rural  home 
and  ask  me  to  drop  my  pruning  knife  and  again  become  a  Knight  of  the 
Road,  "I'll  smite  the  tempter  on  the  head  and  plant  him  by  the  cattle 
shed,"  after  soaking  him  for  two  hours  in  carbolated  lime  and  tobacco, 
and  spraying  him  with  lime  sulphur  to  kill  the  moss. 

That  I  shall  at  times  feel  lonesome  in  a  community  of  honest  farmers 
after  so  many  years  association  with  this  bunch  of  Special  Agents,  goes 
without  saying.  I  leave  you,  however,  with  nothing  but  the  kindliest  feel- 
ngs  toward  you  all,  and  can  wTish  you  nothing  better  than  that  you  all  may 
some  day  have  the  sand,  sense  and  wherewith  to  follow  my  example. 

I  therefore  tender  my  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Special  Agents 
Association  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  hope  it  will  be  accepted  as  cheer- 
fully as  it  is  tendered. 

These  fateful  lines  were  penned  in  1911  by  P.  E.  Gerould,  affectionately 
called  "Pop"  by  his  intimates,  and  appeared  in  the  1912  edition  of  the 
California  Knapsack. 

We  understand  he  is  again  spreading  the  gospel  and  radiance  of  the 
Sun  in  the  Northwest;  and  having  heard  of   no  bloodshed  in  the  ranks  of 
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Sun  officials,  we  infer  the  troubles  of  the  Special  Agent  as  described  in 
Hebrews  xiii.  Chap.,  viii.  verse,  are  as  nought  compared  with  blight,  San 
Jose  scale,  pinkeye,  pip,  cholera  and  other  pests  which  afflict  apple  trees, 
calves,  chickens  and  hogs — and  that  painting  the  barn  red  lacks  the  charm 
which  attaches  to  that  process  when  applied  to  the  town;  or  maybe  he  has 
learned  arts  and  crafts  of  rural  life  as  he  did  the  insurance  business — but 
the  homely  honesty  of  the  farming  community  may  have  palled  on  him 
after  his  many  years  association  wTith  Special  Agents,  and  he  could  not  re- 
sist the  "Call  of  the  Wild"  to  whose  ranks  he  has  returned.  Welcomed 
by  them. 

There's  always  something  doing  in  the  lives  of  famous  men. 

Last  winter,  Frank  M.  Avery,  recently  appointed  Manager  for  the 
Victory  Insurance  Company,  had  trouble  with  too  much  water  in  the  base- 
ment of  his  office.  This  winter  he  has  had  too  much  fire  in  the  basement 
of  his  dwelling,  into  which  he  has  just  moved.  The  oil  overflowed  in  the 
furnace.  Now  he's  reading  Tom  Williams'  treatise  on  "Proper  Vice"  as  a 
balm  to  his  feelings. 


In  addition  to  sidewalk,  car  window,  automobile  and  hearsay  inspec- 
tions of  risks,  which  companies  sometimes  receive  from  Special  Agents,  we 
may  now  expect  to  get  birdseye  (reviews)  inspections  since  aeroplanes  are 
coming  into  use  as  means  of  transportation. 


At  a  meeting  of  companies  operating  in  Arizona  to  consider  cotton 
business,  Tom  Anderson  had  given  an  exhaustive  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  cotton  cultivation  and  method  of  insuring  it.  When  he  had  con- 
cluded, one  of  the  auditors  in  the  back  row  remarked:  "Tom  certainly  has 
a  wonderful  command  of  language."  Whereupon  another  listener  re- 
marked: ''Say,  you've  got  that  wrong  about  Tom's  command  of  language 
—  he's  merely  lost  control  of  it." 


Acknowledgment  courteous — Manager  to  Special  Agent. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  expense  account  for  the  month  of  March. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  March  comes  in  like  a  roaring  lion  and  goes  out 
a  lamb.  Judging  from  the  various  items  in  your  account  you  apparently 
blew  hard  all  month. 
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It  is  generally  accepted  that  New  Year  Resolutions  of  the  1920  vintage 
will  not  begin  with  the  calendar,  but  become  effective  simultaneously  with 
the  18th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


The  Toastmaster. — It  is  our  privilege  to  have  with  us  this 
evening  the  President  of  the  Vancouver  Island  Fire  Underwriters 
Association.  It  is  said  he  is  the  only  President  who  has  held 
this  office  for  more  than  one  year.  When  I  also  tell  you  that  he 
is  the  Police  Commissioner  of  that  great  commonwealth,  you  will 
probably  understand  why  he  has  been  there  30  years.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Day. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  ROBERT  S.  DAY 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  gentlemen:  I  have  to  thank  you  very 
heartily  for  the  very  warm  reception  you  have  given  me  on  this, 
my  first  visit  to  your  State  and  to  your  city.  I  was  born,  raised 
and  educated  on  an  island,  the  most  western  island  of  the 
European  Continent;  an  island  that  does  not  stand  in  very  good 
favor  with  the  world  today  in  some  way.  I  am  an  Irishman.  I 
suppose  some  of  my  countrymen  would  call  me  a  bloody  Saxon, 
because  by  descent  I  am  of  English  stock.  Still,  200  years  of 
family  descent  in  that  country  should  make  me  as  good  an  Irish- 
man as  a  great  deal  shorter  period  in  this  country  has  made  some 
of  you  into  good  Americans.  From  that  island,  wThich  is  the  bul- 
wark of  Europe  against  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  I  transferred 
my  affections  to  another  island,  which  is  the  bulwark  of  our  great 
Dominion  of  Canada,  against  the  mighty  rollers  of  the  Pacific. 
You  will  therefore  see  that,  in  my  parentage,  education,  and 
subsequent  life,  I  am  entirely  an  insular  character,  and  you 
will  therefore    see   how  terribly  appalling    it  is    to  me   to  come 
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on  to  this  vast  continent  and  into  this  great  city.  I  feel  lost  at 
the  magnitude  of  everything  I  see.  In  addition  to  that,  while 
I  have  told  yon  I  am  an  Irishman,  I  have  felt,  naturally,  that  I 
am  something  like  a  Hebrew,  inasmuch  as  I  believe  and  have 
warrant  for  believing  that  the  progenitor  of  that  race  admitted 
that  he  was  a  stranger  and  sojourner  in  the  land,  and  tonight  I 
feel  that  I  am  a  stranger,  and,  unfortunately,  only  a  sojourner  in 
the  land.  And  I  am  a  stranger  in  a  very  peculiar  way,  because 
most  of  my  predecessors  who  have  visited  you  here  in  these  con- 
fines have  had  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  they  have  always 
found  a  home  in  some  office  in  San  Francisco,  But  for  me,  alas, 
I  represent  a  company  that  had  the  bad  manners  and  the  bad 
grace  to  retire  from  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  year 
1896,  and  whose  manager  told  me  in  the  summer  of  1906,  for 
reasons  which  you  will  appreciate  he  had  no  cause  to  regret. 
Under  those  circumstances  I  feel  there  is  a  great  deal  of  temerity 
in  my  standing  upon  this  platform  and  addressing  you. 

I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Ernerick  tonight  that  he  is  proud  to 
be  a  coming  President  of  the  second  largest  organization  of  this 
kind  in  the  United  States.  You  can  imagine  my  feelings  when  I 
stand  upon  this  platform  with  such  an  eminent  gentleman  as  that, 
when  I  realize  that  I  am  an  insignificant  President  of  the  smallest 
organization  of  that  kind  on  the  American  Continent.  But  you 
all  know  that  small  islands  have  become  great  empire  builders, 
and  I  am  optimistic  enough  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
that  island  of  Vancouver,  which  is  probably  only  about  half  the 
size  of  my  own  native  island,  will  one  day  perhaps  be  as  great 
and  as  important  and  as  powerful  as  one  of  those  grand  old  islands 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

I  know  I  should  not  detain  you  longer,  but  with  your  permis- 
sion, before  I  sit  down,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  an  Irish  story. 
It  was  recalled  to  my  memory  by  that  remarkable  address  we 
heard  yesterday  from  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Thornton,  when 
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he  put  before  us  so  graphically  and  so  forcibly  something  of  what 
you  have  been  doing  here  in  combating  the  great  scourge  of  arson. 
As  I  look  upon  you  here  tonight  and  see  so  many  here,  reverend, 
grave  and  potent  seniors  before  me,  men  whose  names  we  have 
honored  in  our  distant  home,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  altogether 
wise  to  venture  on  a  story  of  that  kind,  lest  I  should  be  called 
down.  But  I  have  this  encouragement,  that  the  story  was  told 
me  by  my  father,  that  I  heard  him  tell  it  to  a  Canon  of  the 
church,  that  the  Canon  of  the  church  thought  it  was  good  enough 
to  tell  the  Bishop,  and  if  he  thought  it  was  good  enough  to  tell 
the  Bishop,  perhaps  I  might  venture  upon  it  with  such  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  as  these  present. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  in  Ireland,  a  Liberal  Government 
being  in  possession  of  the  reins  of  authority  in  Great  Britain, 
and,  like  most  Liberal  Governments,  being  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing for  Old  Ireland,  the  Chief  Secretary  in  Ireland  appointed 
a  number  of  magistrates.  Up  to  that  date  the  magistrates  in  that 
country  had  been  drawn  from  the  upper  classes,  the  landed 
gentry  and  the  leading  merchants  in  the  state.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  appoint  some  magistrates  from  the  farm 
and  from  the  humble  and  less  educated  classes  in  Ireland,  so  that 
the  poorer  Irishmen  might  feel  that  they  were  being  judged  by 
their  peers,,  just  as  the  nobility  in  England  can  only  be  judged 
and  tried  by  their  peers.  Therefore  some  of  these  men  were  ap- 
pointed, and  they  were  rather  a  laughing  stock  in  the  country; 
and  the  story  goes  that  one  patriot,  meeting  another  patriot  one 
morning  who  had  just  been  appointed  a  magistrate,  said  to  him, 
"Mr.  Murphy,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  they  have  made  you  a 
magistrate.  Sure,  it  is  grand  for  old  Ireland  when  the  people 
are  coming  to  their  rights.  Now  is  the  time  when  we  will  have 
justice  done  to  us.  But,  Mr.  Murphy,'5  he  said,  "I  would  just 
like  to  know  how  you  propose  to  act.  Supposing  a  man  was 
brought  up  before  you  for  being  drunk,  and  it  was  his  first  offence, 
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what  would  you  say?"  "Oh,  begorra,"  said  Mr. Murphy,  "sure, 
any  man  might  be  overtaken  by  a  drop  of  drink — I  would  dis- 
charge him  with  a  caution."  "That's  right,  Mr.  Murphy,  that's 
right.  But  supposing  he  was  brought  before  you  a  second  time, 
what  would  you  do?"  "Well,'*  he  said,  "that  is  a  more  serious 
offense,  and  I  would  fine  him  half  a  crown."  "Well,  that's 
good — yes,  yes,  that's  all-right.  But  now,  Mr.  Murphy,  suppos- 
ing a  man  was  brought  up  and  charged  with  the  crime  of  arson, 
what  would  you  do?"  "Begorra,-  I  would  make  him  marry  the 
girl."      (Laughter.) 


The  Toastmaster. — Gentlemen,  before  seeing  the  moving 
pictures,  which  will  be  the  last  of  our  program  this  evening,  I 
want  to  introduce  to  you  a  man  who  really  requires  no  introduc- 
tion, a  man  who  can  pick  the  stars  from  the  sky,  cast  them 
among  you,  gather  them  up,  and  throw  them  back  into  the 
firmament — the  Honorable  John  Schively 

ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  H.  SCFIIVELY 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen. — As  I  look  down  the  length 
of  the  table,  and  realize  that  every  gentleman  sitting  here  has 
delivered  an  address  except  myself,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
President  has  conferred  upon  me  the  honor  of  giving  you  the 
benediction. 

I  have  been  sitting  here  wondering,  not  what  you  would  like 
to  hear,  so  much  as  what  you  ought  to  hear;  what  thought  ought 
you,  above  all  others  to  which  you  have  listened  tonight,  what 
ought  you  to  take  away  with  you  from  this  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion into  the  valley  of  the  hard  work  lying  before  you  during 
this  coming  year.  Just 'before  you  entered  this  banquet  hall, 
and  while    you  were    standing    in    the    corridor,  my  friend  from 
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Seattle — Senator  Kinnear — and  myself  were  standing  on  the 
steps,  so  that  we  had  a  full  view  of  all  of  you.  Senator  Kinnear 
turned  to  me  and  he  said,  "This  is  one  of  the  finest  pictures  of 
my  life.  These  men  are  all  typical  Americans."  And  then 
Governor  Stephens  followed  by  talking  to  you  about  America.  I 
would  like  those  two  thoughts  to  go  with  you  all  through  the 
year:  that  you  live  in  America  and  that  you  are  Americans. 
(Applause.) 

As  you  gaze  into  the  flaming  circles  of  light  in  the  firmament 
of  the  heaven,  you  notice  that  stars  differ  one  from  the  other  in 
beauty,  in  splendor,  and  in  glory.  And  so,  in  all  of  the  galaxies 
of  human  governments,  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  no  peer  in  the  glory  of  human  governments. 
(Applause.) 

And,  my  friends,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  Americas— that  which  lies  on  the  surface,  and 
that  which  lies  beneath  the  surface.  Objective  America,  that 
which  we  see  and  engage  in,  all  the  turmoil  on  the  surface,  the 
unrest  among  the  people,  the  disturbances  of  the  constructive 
periods,  the  wars  through  which  we  have  passed,  the  commotions 
that  have  swept  across  the  face  of  the  nation. 

Do  you  remember  our  wars  of  1776,  of  1812,  of  the  Mexican 
War,  of  the  Civil  War,  the  War  with  Spain,  and  the  recent  war? 
They  illustrate  objective  America.  That  was  upon  the  surface. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  that  which  was  beneath  those  wars, 
and  that  caused  them?  First,  there  was  the  right  of  man  to 
control  his  own  property — there  must  be  no  taxation  without 
representation.  Secondly,  it  was  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  With 
Mexico,  it  was  for  the  protection  of  American  citizenship,  yet 
unsettled  for  the  time  being.  The  Civil  War  was  that  the  house 
divided  against  itself  could  not  stand.  The  War  with  Spain,  that 
of  aid  given  to  a  weaker  brother.  The  *late  war,  that  the  world 
should  be  made  decent  for  the    lives  of  women  and  for  all  of  us. 
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The  underlying  causes  thus  conceived,  reveal  the  soul  of  America. 
And  the  soul  of  America  has  always  been  clean.      (Applause.) 

I  want  you,  my  brethren  in  the  fraternity  of  insurance,  to 
be  true  Americans,  every  moment  of  every  hour  of  every  day 
during  the  year  1920,  and  every  year  that  you  shall  be  gladdened 
with  life.  Governor  Stephens  talked  about  the  overthrow  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  in  this  country.  Do  you  know  the  best  way  for  us 
individually  to  cure  that  cancer  spot  on  the  objective  of  America? 
It  is  that  you  and  T  shall  never  be  ashamed  to  stand  for  every- 
thing that  is  truly  American  and  show  them,  03^  the  force  of  a 
right  example,  that  they  are  wrong.  Then,  as  darkness  flees 
from  the  light  of  day,  they  will  take  to  their  haunts  and  be 
driven  out  by  the  clean  living  of  the  American  man.  I  want 
that  thought  to  go  with  you  and  I  want  it  to  live  with  me.  I 
want  one  other  thing  to  go  with  you,  and  that  is  this,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  speak  the  thought  that  is  in  my  mind — I  can 
never  rest  quiet  with  my  conscience  unless  I  do.  Not  long  ago  I 
was  in  the  city  of  Portland.  I  met  there  a  gentleman  who  was 
of  our  San  Francisco  fraternity.  He  spoke  to  me  pleasantly,  and 
I  naturally  returned  his  courtesy.  He  was  alone.  I  was  with 
company.  He  knew  every  one  of  my  party.  Every  one  of  my 
party  knew  him.  He  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the  table,  and 
then  passed  on.  If  I  had  been  a  little  more  thoughtful  of  him 
than  I  was  of  myself;  if  I  had  been  a  little  less  selfish  I  might 
have  realized  that  he  was  fighting  a  losing  fight  against  the  spirit 
of  darkness  that  was  settling  upon  his  mind.  If  I  had  insisted 
upon  his  sitting  with  us  I  might  have  caught  the  minor  tone  in 
his  soul  and  have  saved  him  from  the  deed  that  he  committed. 
You  know  to  whom  I  refer.  I  speak  of  it  only  for  this:  wherever 
you  go,  some  fellow  needs  the  inspiration,  the  cheer  of  brotherly 
sympathy,  of  the  warm  hand,  of  making  him  stay  with  you 
when  he  would  go  off  alone  to  fight  a  losing  fight. 
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So,  let  us  not  only  be  Americans,  standing  for  the  principles 
of  our  country,  but  let  us  be  true  brothers,  one  to  the  other,  to 
the  end  that  wherever  we  go,  there  shall  be  the  inspiration  of 
courage  that  shall  give  courage  and  strength  to  those  who  are 
fighting  battles  we  know  nothing  of.      (Applause.) 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  this  finishes  the  program. 
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JOSEPH   FRANCIS  RUGGLES  WEBBER 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  of  our  beloved  friend  and  fellow  mem- 
ber, Joseph  F.  R.  Webber,  who  passed  to  his  eternal  rest  on  the  second  day 
of  March,   1919. 

Mr.  Webber,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest  field  men  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
was  born  in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1859,  and  came  of  Pioneer  Stock,  his 
mother  having  come  to  San  Francisco  in  1846  with  her  father,  then  a  member 
of  the  Col.  Stephenson  Expedition,  while  his  father,  Joseph  Webber,  Sr.f  was 
a  California  Pioneer  of  1 849. 

Joe  commenced  his  insurance  career  as  clerk  in  a  local  agency  at  Albany, 
Oregon,  immediately  after  graduating  from  Business  College  at  that  point.  He 
later  moved  to  Portland,  Oregon,  where  for  a  time  he  occupied  a  similar 
position,  gradually  advancing  from  clerical  to  special  agency  work,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Home  Fire  &  Marine 
Insurance  Company,  a  place  he  held  until  the  retirement  of  that  Company 
following  the  San  Francisco  conflagration  of  April  1906,  when  he  accepted 
appointment  as  Special  Agent  of  the  Springfield  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany, in  which  capacity  he  served  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Cheerful,  kindly  and  thoughtful,  "Joe,''  as  he  was  known  to  all,  wended 
his  way  down  life's  pathway,  seeing  only  goodness  and  carrying  sunshine 
wherever  he  went. 

We  mourn  his  loss  and  extend  to  his  loved  ones  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
their  bereavement. 

George  W.  Dornin, 

Franklin  Bangs, 
Harry  W.  Randall. 


JOSEPH   FRANCIS  RUGGLES  WEBBER 
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LEMUEL  B.   EDWARDS 

Lemuel  B.  Edwards  was  born  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  during  the  Civil 
War  served  with  distinction  and  returned  to  civil  life  in  1865.  In  the  seven 
ties,  then  a  young  man,  he  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  as  a  local  agent  in 
Hollister,  San  Benito  County,  California,  and  soon  drew  the  attention  of  the 
officials  of  the  Oakland  Home  Insurance  Company.  He  moved  to  Oakland 
and  became  their  Special  Agent  and  subsequently  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 

In  1886  Mr.  Edwards  became  Superintendent  of  Agencies  for  the  General 
Agency  of  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  representing  the  Man- 
chester, Caledonian,  and  American  Insurance  Company  of  Newark.  At  a  later 
date  he  became  the  Manager  of  this  General  Agency.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Edwards  entered  the  General  Agency  firm  of  Christensen  &  Goodwin,  taking 
the  American  of  Newark  with  him,  the  firm  then  becoming  Christensen, 
Edwards  &  Goodwin,  representing  American  Central,  St.  Paul  and  American 
of   Newark. 

In  1905  the  American  of  Newark  left  this  General  Agency  and  Mr. 
Edwards  retired  from  the  General  Agency  business,  subsequently  devoting  his 
time  to  private  business. 

His  health  had  become  much  impaired  and  his  death  on  May  18th,  1919, 
brought  to  a  close  an  active  and  successful  career  in  the  business. 

Ever  a  staunch  friend,  he  was  a  man  of  action  rather  than  words,  and  the 
heart  of  many  an  old  time  friend  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  touched 
with  sadness  at  his  passing. 

The  deep  sympathy  of  the  Association  is  extended  to  his  family  in  their 
loss. 

A.  M.  Brown, 

W.  M.  Speyer, 
F.  C.  H.  Robins. 
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CALVERT  MEADS 

At  a  ripe  and  timely  age  the  gentle,  kindly  spirit  of  Calvert  Meade,  on  June 
1st,  1919,  passed  on  to  that  eternal  rest  which  he  had  so  deservedly  earned. 

He  was  a  native  of  New  England  and  had  been  a  resident  of  California 
since  1873. 

His  labors  were  confined  almost  entirely  to  Fire  Insurance  as  Office  and  Field 
man  and  Independent  Adjuster.  He  served  faithfully  for  over  twenty  years 
continuously  last  passed  as  Secretary  of  the  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of 
the  Pacific. 

Ever  ready  to  offer  friendly  aid  ;  to  extend  charitable  assistance ;  to  exercise 
the  intelligent  performance  of  his  duties ;  honorable  and  conscientious  to  an  ex- 
treme degree; — these  are  the  enviable  characteristics  that  so  well  served  our  good 
friend  and  co-worker  in  the  rounding  out  of  a  useful  career ,  thus  leaving  to  his 
memory  the  rich  legacy  of  work  well  done. 

J.   L.  FtLLER, 

Frank  C.  Staniford, 
A.  J.  Chapman. 


CALVERT  MEADE 
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RICHARD  THAYER    MARSH 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  we  announce  the  untimely  death  of  Richard 
Thayer  Marsh,  who  died  at  his  home  in  San  Francisco,  California,  November 
20th,  1919,  at  the  age  of  fifty- four. 

Mr.  Marsh  was  the  son  of  the  late  William  D.  Marsh,  one  of  the  partners 
of  the  insurance  firm  of  Fred.  S  James  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  was  born  at 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  September  16th,  1865.  He  entered  the  insurance 
business  in  San  Francisco  in  the  year  1888  as  a  clerk  for  the  late  George  D. 
Dornin.  In  the  year  1900  he  joined  the  Carl  A.  Henry  force,  where  he  re- 
mained for  twelve  years,  thereafter  returning  to  his  first  love,  the  Dornin  office. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Olympic  Club  and  of  Pacific  Lodge  of  Odd 
Fellows. 

"Dick:'  Marsh,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  a  loved  and  respected 
member  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Fraternity.  His  strong  sympathetic  tendencies 
were  markedly  exhibited  in  his  eagerness  to  render,  constantly,  assistance  where 
assistance  was  needed.  His  was  always  the  helping  hand  and  it  might  be 
truthfully  said  of  him  : 

"The  blessing  of  his  quiet  life 
Fell  on  us  like  the  dew, 

And  good  thoughts,  where  his  footsteps  pressed, 
Like  fairy  blossoms  grew.'' 

Peace  to  his  ashes ! 

The  members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters  Association  of  the  Pacific  express  to 

the  widow  of  our  deceased  member,  sincere  condolence. 

Carl  A.  Henry, 
George  W.  Dornin, 
Walter  G.  Mueh. 
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BENJAMIN  J.  SMITH 

Benjamin  J.  Smith,  Manager  of  the  Connecticut  and  Westchester  Fire 
Insurance  Companies,  died  at  his  home  in  Oakland,  California,  on  December 
26th,  1919. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Marlborough,  Mass.,  in  1860,  and  after  graduating 
from  the  Berkshire  Institute  removed  with  his  family  to  California  in  1878.  He 
first  became  identified  with  the  Fire  Insurance  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
1879,  when  he  entered  the  office  of  Macdonald  &  Hawes  as  a  clerk.  From 
this  position  he  was  advanced  to  that  of  Special  Agent  in  1884,  and  to 
Assistant  Manager  in  1895.  In  1897  he  was  named  as  Department  Manager 
for  the  Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  in  1914  for  the  Westchester 
Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Benjamin  J.  Smith  was  an  underwriter  of  ability  and  earned  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  associates,  and  was  ever  ready  to  assist  in  establishing  correct 
practices  and  to  give  counsel  and  advice  to  other  members  of  the  fraternity. 

An  honorable  competitor  ;  just  in  all  his  dealings ;  a  genial  personality ; 
loved  and  admired  by  all  who  knew  him  ;  a  true  friend — his  passing  leaves  a 
void  in  the  hearts  of  those  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  intimate  with  him. 

A  loving  husband  and  father,  the  sincere  sympathy  of   us  all  goes  out  to  his 

bereaved  ones. 

Herbert  H.  Brown, 

F.  M.  Avery, 

Fred  S.  Dick. 
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A  COMPLETE  LIST  OF    PAPERS    READ   BEFORE    THE   FIRE 

UNDERWRITERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

FROM  1877  TO  1920  INCLUSIVE 


TITLE  AUTHOR  YEAR 

Abuses  in  Our  Business.  A  few  of  the W.  L.  W.  Miller  1920 

Actuarial  Bureau,  Work  of  the    .   .. W.  A.  Mallalieu  1917 

Additions  as  Used  in  Our  Policy  Forms A.  W.  Thornton  1915 

Adjuster — A  Few  Suggestions  to  the  Washington.  .H.   L.   Granger  1906 

From  the  Viewpoint  of  An H.  C.  Koempel  1908 

The.     Is  He  Made  or  Born? D.  M.  Bokee  1887 

When  Shall  He  Decline  to  Make  Proofs?. B.  D.  Smalley  1893 

Adjusters — Independent    E.   P.  Farnsworth  1899 

and    Appraisers A.    J.    Wetzler  1891 

Adjusting — Bureau    System    of W.  L.  Chalmers  1888 

Fire  Losses  as  a  Business  Henry  Hall  1910 

Grain  Field  Losses Wm.  Sexton  1901 

Losses    Wm.  Sexton  1897 

Lumber    Losses Wm.  Sexton  1908 

Adjustment   of  Loss  by  Fire   on   Shipboard,   Under 

a   Marine   Policy    John  A.  Bishop  1915 

Adjustment  Before   Loss L.  B.  Edwards  1892 

Merchandising  and   Handling  of   Sal- 
vage  G.  C.  Main  1912 

"  Scientific,   of  Book  Losses  With  and 

Without   Books    F.  J.  Alex  Mayer  1905 

of   Partial   Losses R.  W.  Osborn  1894 

Trip— A    Foreign V.  C.  Driffield  1900 

Adjustments  and  Salvage Calvert  Meade  1917 

Adjustments — Motor    Boat,     Where  Fire  and  Ma- 
rine  Policies   Contribute    J.   Hunter  Harrison     1914 

Small  Loss W.  H.  Gibbons  1897 

"  Some  Mistakes  in  the  Management 

of  Fire  Loss W.  L.  Chalmers  1897 

Tenants'   Improvements    T.   C.   Shankland  1911 

Alaska    Fish   Canneries    Walter  P.  Porep  1915 

Alaska  and  Its  Developments  [Illustrated] Percy  J  Perry  1917 

America's  Greatest  Crime Jay  W.  Stevens  1920 

Arizona       E.  M.  Davis  1919 

Arson  Activities Hon.  Walter  Evans  1918 

Arson  Committee,  Activities  of  the A.W.Thornton  1920 

Arson  and  the  Moral  Hazard H.  A.  Thornton  1917 

Association  of  Insurance  Agents,  California Matt  T.  Maneha  1920 

Association — The.     Individual    Benefits   to   be   De- 
rived   From    D.   M.  McVean  1896 

Automobile    Insurance    Wm.  Klinger  1914 
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TITLE  AUTHOR  YEAR 

Automobile  Insurance Ralph  Reynolds  1919 

Automobile  Insurance,   Development  of C.  R.   Stone  1916 

B 

Benzine — The   Peril   of  Using  in   Canning  Estab- 
lishments    . ., W.  J.  Landers  1883 

Board— Value   of  the   to   the   Local  Agent J.  L.  Fuller  1899 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters— The  Value  of C.  D.  Haven  1909 

Boiler   Risks— The.   In    Special  Hazards    ...J.  D.  Maxwell  1892 

Brain  Work  in  Our  Profession    R.    C.   Medcraft  1905 

Breach   of  Trust A.   R.   Gunnison  1891 

British    Columbia    Stationary    Policy    and   Adjust- 
ment   Thereunder    Geo.  C.  Main  1914 

British  Insurance  Organizations,  Early John  M.  Mendell  1918 

Broker— As  a   Claim  Agent R.    V.   Watt  1886 

Building  Construction  and   Rates T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann     1909 

Building  Construction  as  Affecting  Fire   Risks Chas.  F.  Wieland  1915 

Building   Losses   for    Beginners ...A.  F.  Sewell  1905 

Buildings   in    Course   of   Construction — The   Insur- 
er's Liability  on   B.   Faymonville  1892 

Buildings,    Modern — Estimating   the   Cost   of    G.  A.  Wright  1897 

Bunch   Grass   and   Sage   Brush    J.  W.   Gunn  1901 

Bureau   of  Lrve  v  Nation    J.  L.  Fuller  1894 

R.   P.   Fabj  1894 

Burglary   Insurance    A.  C.  Donnell  1897 

Buried    Thoughts,    or    Profitable    and    Unprofitable 

Efforts     F.  C.  Stamford  1909 

c 

California  Form  of  Fire  Insurance  Policy T.    C.    Coogan  1910 

California  Legislature  of  1915  Affecting  Fire  Insur- 
ance   Interests    A.  J.  Coogan  1915 

Cancellation  Clause    B.   Faymonville  1889 

Cancellation— Short    Rate    R.  H.  Delafield  1903 

Canning  Establishments — The  Peril  of  Using  Ben- 
zine   in    W.  J.  Landers  1883 

Celebrated  Case,   A    H.  M.  Grant  1890 

Character   in   Business    R.  W.  Osborn  1915 

Class  "A"  Buildings— The  Effect  of  Fire  Upon G.  M.  Robertson  1907 

Class  "A"  Construction    W.  J.  Miller  1907 

Classification    G.  W.  Dornin  1885 

by   Pacific   Union Franklin   Bangs  1894 

Clauses  and  Permits,   Their  Use  and  Abuse T.    H.   Williams  1912 

Coal  Oil  in  Stoves  J.  A.  Brumsey  1882 
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Co-insurance   Clause    Z.  P.   Clark  1886 

F.  H.  Carey  1893 

— The   Use   of Guy  Francis  1905 

Collect   or   Cancel    G.  W.  Dornin  1896 

Collections     H.   P.   Blanchard  1910 

Grayson  Dutton  1913 

Collegians — In  the  Profession   J.   Scott  Wilson  1887 

Common  Fire   Hazards,   Inspection T.  H.  Williams  1915 

Compact  and  Its  Functions — The D.  A.  Spencer  1893 

Compacts — Are  They  Desirable? Edward  Brown  1889 

Use   and   Abuse   of E.  W.  Carpenter  1894 

Compensation  and  Liability  Insurance Walter  A.   Chowen  1915 

Competition L.  A.  Wright  1897 

Confession  of  a  Firebug    J.   T.   Stealey  1916 

Conflagration — Some  Lessons  of  the,  and  a  Proph- 
ecy      F.  J.  Devlin  1907 

Conflagration  Hazard,  The,  and  Co-insurance   Prof.  A.  W.  Whitney  1906 

Conflagration    Hazard,    The H.  K.  Belden  1890 

Conflagration  Hazard,  The,  of  Los  Angeles G.  F.  Staniford  1913 

Conflagrations — California,  Climatically  Considered  E.  W.  Carpenter  1891 

Construction,    Inspection   and   Certificates    Chas.   F.   Wieland  1914 

Contingent  Profits   to  Local   Agents Edward  E.  Potter  1913 

Contracts,    Special    Anon  1894 

Co-operation     C.   C.  Hine  1883 

Co-Operation    McClure  Kelly  1916 

A.  M.   Brown  1896 

Co-operation       — Practical  Benefits  of   Geo.  Easton  1890 

Cotton     M.  J.  Troy  1915 

Cotton  Industry  In  California — Its  Treatment  From 

An   Underwriter's    Standpoint    McClure  Kelly  1912 

Counter   Business    A.   R.  Grim  1896 

Credit  System  in  Fire  Underwriting A.  R.  Gunnison  1889 

Cuba,  Insurance  in   » E.  G.  Manton  1915 


D 

Daily  Report — Adventures  of  a...... R.   C.   Medcraft  1904 

Depreciation — Brief  Analysis   of  the   Theory   of H.  McD.  Spencer  1899 

Depreciation   and   Discount — The   Ethical    Shading 

of Peter  Outcalt  1890 

Development  of  Automobile  Insurance C.   R.   Stone  1916 

Disagreement    for    Appraisal ' F.   G.  Argall  1900 

Doctrine  of  Waiver  and  Estoppel   W.  J.  Nichols  1915 

Does  It   Pay?    A.  J.  Wetzlar  1887 
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Education  of  a  Neophyte H.  Carstens  1909 

—The   Phases   of    R.  W.  Osborn  1893 

Electric    Association — The    Underwriters'    Interna- 
tional      G.  P.  Lowe  1894 

Electric    Companies — Liability     of     to     Insurance 
Companies  for  Fires  Resulting    from    Electric 

Wires     T.  C.  Van  Ness  1891 

Electric    Light— Fire   Hazard    of E.  W.  Carpenter  1882 

and    Power    Plant G.P.Lowe  1895 

Electric    Service    from    Trolley   Lines W.  S.  DuVal  1902 

Electric   Station   Risks,    Concerning G.   P.   Lowe  1900 

Electric  Stations  as  Insurance  Risks G.  P.  Lowe  1893 

Electrical   Hazard,    Common M.  E.   Cheney  1912 

Impostors  and  How  to  Suppress  Them..G.  P.   Lowe  1893 

Inspection  in   California,    Simple    G.  A.  R.  Heuer  1907 

"  Inspections    from    the    Special     Agent's 

Point   of   View    , W.  E.  Hughes  1906 

Electricity— The  Fire  Hazard  of   G.  P.  Lowe  1892 

"     Prof.  C.  L.  Cory  1904 

Errors,    Professional    Peter   Outcalt  1892 

Ethical   Considerations,    Some W.  Irving  1913 

Ethics  in   Our  Business R.   V.   Watt  1891 

V        of   Our   Professions.      Are   They  An  Evan- 
escent   Sentiment?    C.  F.  McLellan  1891 

Exemption  Clause,   Five  Per  Cent C.   O.  Scott  1903 

Expense   Ratio,    Cause   of  Apparently   High C.   F.   Mullins  1913 

F 

Facts  vs.    Figures W.  J.  Dutton  1898 

Fidelity    and    Surety    Insurance Benj.  F.  Cator  1915 

Financing   An    Insurance    Company Wm.   Sexton  1915 

Fire     W.  H.  Merrill  1911 

Fire  and  Marine  Policies,   Co-existent W.  J.  Dutton  1893 

Fire  Insurance  Business  from  a  Local  Agent's  Standpoint .  J.  Neal  Harris  1919 

Fire  Insurance  on  Vessel  Property J.  B.Levison  1919 

Fire  Insurance,  Principles  and  History  of Raymond  E.  Young  1917 

Fire  Prevention  in  Grain  Fields Capt.  W.  A.  Groce  1920 

Fire  Prevention,  The  Ideal  in  J.  H.   Schively  1916 

Fire  Prevention,  Portland's  First  Year   Jay  W.   Stevens  1916 

"    Prevention,  What  We  Are   Doing  and  What  We  Intend 

Doing • Jay  W.  Stevens  1919 

Fire  Hazard,   Notes  on  Lessening  the W.  B.  Honeyman  1907 

The,    of   San   Francisco H.  McD.  Spencer  1904 

Fire   Department   and  Water   Supply .  ...C.  P.  Farnfield  1884 
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Wm.  Sexton  1883 

.... Geo.  D.  Dornin  1877 

" Edward  Brown  1885 

The   San   Francisco.. E.  P.  Farnsworth  1902 

Fire    Hazards,    Little ,. . .  F.  H.  Porter  1895 

Fire  Insurance  on  the  Properties  and  Liabilities  of 

a    Railroad    .  .Ernest  B.  Boyd  1915 

Fire  Insurance  and  the  Community D.  A.   Spencer  1913 

as  a  Collateral,   The  Benefits  of Wm.    Sexton  1892 

Corner    Stones    of CI.  Hitchcock  1909 

Literature,    The   Choice   of Herbert   Folger  1898 

Methods    of,    in    Europe. ....... ... . .  .Edward  Brown  1900 

Upon  the  Continent  of  Europe V.  G.  Gollmick  1912 

Fire   Marshal— Duties   of Chas.   Towe  1912 

Firemen,   The  Organization  of  the J.  A.  Marston  1893 

Fire    Patrols C.  A.  Laton  1892 

..  ..Calvert  Meade  1900 

"      Prevention  Committee,  A  Plea  for N.   B.   Whitely    .  1903 

Day  and  Insurance.     Why  Not?...H.   E:  Dunn  1912 

Work    ,. F.   G.  Ainley  1914 

Protection     '. .' J.  H.  Morrow  1913 

Protection     . .  Jay  W.  Stevens     .  1918 

"      Underwriters    Inspection    Bureau   of   the   Pa- 
cific Coast,  The  Work  of W.   R.   Roberts  1911 

Underwriting — Art  in    G.   Brown  1901 

The   Practice   of Young  E4  Allison  1898 

"    Underwriting.  Peace  Readjustments  in    .    .    .                 .  Harold  Junker  1919 

Waste — A  Personal  Responsibility E.  C.  Morgan  1912 

"    aiwl  It*  Prevention ...       .  Harry  L.  Simpson  1917 

Fire,  Water  and  Smoke,   The  Effect  of  On   a  Dry 

Goods  Stock    C.  E.  Allen  1912 

Fires   and    Fire    Departments    in    San    Francisco — 

My  Early  Experience  and  Recollection  of..,S.   R.  Weed  1908 

and  Their  Causes   Wm.  Sexton  1888 

Large — in  American  Cities   Herbert  Folger  1895 

First   Steps    Wm.   Maris  1908 

Fish   Canneries,   Alaska    Walter  P.  Porep  1915 

flour— A    Lot    of    H.   M.    Grant .  1900 

Flotation  Process   ....... J.  H.  Branscomb  1919 

Forest   Fires Percy  J.  Perry  1913 

Forms  of  Policies Anon  1879 

Forms  and  Policies E.  E.  Potter  1880 

C.   Mason  Kinne  1882 

Forms  and  Policies  .   .  • Wm.    Sexton  1891 

Faulty— A   Few   Familiar T.   D.   Boardman  1897 

Forty-five  Years  Ago    D.  B.  Wilson  1896 

Fraud,  Misrepresentation  and  Concealment L.   L.   Bromwell  1880 
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Friendships,  Personal — Among  Insurance  Men B.  J.   Smith  1891 

From  the  Broker's  Standpoint   .Henry  S.  Manheim        1915 


Garage,   The — With   Suggestions  for  its  Construc- 
tion and  Maintenance   J.  H.  Morrow  1912 

Garnishment     H.  A.   Thornton  1914 

Garnishments     W.   S.    GoodfeUow  1898 

Before  Proofs    V.   C.  Driffield  1892 

Generalities     J.  Hunter  Harrison  1915 

General    Agent,    The,    From    the    Special    Agent's 

standpoint    A.  F.  Sewell  1893 

Good  and  Bad  in  the  Profession T.  W.  Fenn  1887 

Grain  Field  Losses Wm.  Sexton  1901 

W.  H.  Lowden  1901 

Calvert  Meade  1901 

V.  C.  Driffield  1901 

F.    G.   Argall  1901 

Fires       .  .  F.  L.  Emerick  1918 

H 

Hail  Insurance  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Territory  .   ......   .  Chas.  A.  Wendler  1920 

Hazards  of  Moving  Picture   Theater   .......... Claude  W.  Mitchell  1915 

Hazard — The  Careless  in  Our  Business F.   C.    Staniford  1905 

Hazards — Elements    of    Rating Edward   Brown  1880 

Ship  Building W.  T.  Burwell  1918 

History  of  Insurance  in  California E.  "W.  Carpenter  1884 

Hops  as  a  Fire  Hazard A.  L.   Thompson  1897 

How  to  Advertise Calvert  Meade  1886 


Ills  We   Have,    The W.    J.   Dutton  1891 

Illumination,   Artificial,   The  Hazards  of G.   P.   Lowe  1892 

Imperial  Valley Charles  Harris  1919 

Impressions  of  a  Traveler  From  Altruria C.   K.   Drew  1908 

Influences  Prejudicial T.  D.   Boardman  1895 

Initiative    . ......            Henry  Tickner  1920 

Inspection    , T.  C.  Shankland  1902 

Grayson  Dutton  1903 

Systematic,  Its  Aims,  Methods  and  Re- 
sults  F.   H.   Porter  1893 

Saw-Mill     A.  W.  Whitmer  1905 

Inspection  of  Woodworkers,  Practical W.  T.  Burwell  1917 

Inspections Edward  Niles  1895 

Lee  McKenzie  1906 

..,, ...J.    H.    Morrow  1896 
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Inspections,  Common  Fire  Hazards  T.  H.  Williams  1915 

Instinct  in  Underwriting A.   S.   Murray  1890 

Insurable    Interest    F.  B.  Kellam  1915 

Insurable  Interest   , J.  D.   Bailey  1880 

F.  W.   Sweet  1894 

T.   H.   Williams  1911 

of  a  Bailee,  The F.  B.  Kellam  1905 

Insurance  Business,  Present-day  Phase  of  Fire Frank  Lock  1918 

Commissioner's  Experience Hon.  Harvey  Wells  1918 

Federation .    .  Alexander  Field  1920 

Legislation George  W.  Cartwright       1917 

Profession  of,  and  the  Man  it  Needs J.  H.  Schively  1918 

Insurance  Accounting   W.  Gordon  Selwood      1915 

Insurance  in  Asiatic  Countries   W.  D.  Graham  1915 

Insurance  in  Cuba    E.  G.  Manton  1915 

Insurance  and  the  Press   J.   Scott  Wilson  1890 

Press,   The    John  C.  Piver  1913 

Brokers' '  Association D.  A.  Spencer  1910 

Contract,   Suggestions  Upon  the T.  C.  Van  Ness  1883 

Dictionary     Franz  Jacoby  1899 

Education  and  Institute  Work D.   N.   Handy  1913 

in  California,  History  of E.  W.  Carpenter  1884 

Library,   The   Maude  E.  Inch  1913 

Supervision,  State,  Good  Results  of C.   G.  Heifner  1899 

*'           vs.  Underwriting   E.   Brown  1894 

Is  the  Rate  Adequate? Herbert  Folger  1904 

Interior    Wiring    CM.   Goddard  1894 

K 


Kinne  Rule,   The   . Wm.  Sexton 

Know    Thyself    Geo.  H.   Tyson 


1914 
1890 


Legislation    J.  H.  DeVeuve  1893 

and   Taxation L.  B.  Edwards  1887 

J.  F.  Houghton  1885 

J.   F.  Houghton  1879 

E.   Brown  1877 

E.   Brown  1878 

A.   D.   Smith  1882 

T.   A.   Mitchell  1883 

L.   B.  Edwards  1884 

L.  B.  Edwards  1887 

Legislative  Indigestion Percy  V.  Long  1917 
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Liability  and  Compensation  Insurance Walter  A.  Chowen  1915 

Liability — When  to  Deny Wm.  Sexton  1902 

Lines— Theory    of    F.  G.  Argall  1895 

"     Prof.  A.  W.  Whitney  1905 

"     W.  H.   Gibbons  1914 

Little  Drops  of  Water,  Little  Grains  of  Sand Chas.  B.  Hill  1902 

Local  Agency,  Practical  Suggestions  for  Conduct- 
ing a ..-.  Walter  P.  Porep  1913 

Local  Agent — Experience  of  a Bruce  B.  Lee  1886 

Agents,  From  a  Standpoint .. .. M.  R.  Hook  1887 

"       the  Viewpoint  of  the  Manager  Arthur  Brown  1914 
the  Viewpoint  of  the   Special 

Agent     Geo.   C.   Codding  1914 

Law,    The    Study   of   as   an   Aid  to   an   Insurance 

Man Chester  Deering  1898 

Leasehold  Interest  Insurance   An   Attorney  1908 

Local  Agents         Geo.  W.   Spencer  1880 

. Wm.  Sexton  1881 

O.  H.   Cole  1882 

...T.  E.  Pope  1883 

W.  P.   Thomas  1884 

H.  M.   Grant  1885 

. ■ A.  R.  Gunnison  1887 

C.  F.  Mullins  1887 

J.  H.  DeVeuve  1888 

Geo.  F.  Grant  1889 

C.    S.  Hill  1902 

Edwin  Parrish  1909 

and  Adjustments   R.  A.  Luke  1898 

By  a  Local   .  V Bruce  B.  Lee  1885 

The  Education  of  R.  J.  Highland  1910 

Local,   Tribulations  of  a    J.  A.  Faymonville  1899 

Local  Board  Business— A  Plea  for   H.  L.  A.  Bates  1896 

Organization     , H.   M.   Grant  1897 

"      Boards   and    State  Associations— The   Rela- 
tion of  to  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters W.  Stephens  1912 

Local   Insurance   Agent,    The    Trials   and   Tribula- 
tions   of G.  W.  Harney  1892 

Looking  Backward    ? J.  H.  DeVeuve  1892 

Forward    , H.  T.  Lamey  1901 

Loose    Adjustments    Thos.  H.  Anderson  1916 

Loss  Adjustments — Upon  the  Element  of  Estima- 
tion  in .H.  M.   Grant  1891 

Losses — Settlement   of   Under   Policies   of    General 

Insurance     ...... F.  B.   Kellam  1901 

Losses   and  Adjustments L.    L.    Bromwell  1877 
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TITLE 
Losses  and  Adjustments 


YEAR 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1891 
1887 
1887 
1906 
1903 
1908 


AUTHOR 

G.  W.  Spencer 

Geo.  D.  Dornin 

Wm.  Sexton 

J.  R.  Garniss 

Z.  P.  Clark 

W.  L.  Chalmers 

T.   W.   Fenn 

W.  P.  Thomas 

C.  P.  Ferry 

A.   J.  Wetzlar 

W.  L.  Chalmers 

, W.  H.  Lowden 

Lumber  and  Shingles — The  Cost  of  Manufacturing.  .A.  W.  Thornton 

Mills  of  the  Northwest Alex.  Field 

11        Losses — Adjusting    Wm.  Sexton 

M 

Managers— The  Assistant W.   H.    Bagley  1898 

Machinery    E.  W.  Carpenter  1883 

Making   Moving   Picture   Negatives Weldon  D.  Whelan  1916 

Management     of     Fire     Loss     Adjustments — Some 

Mistakes  in  the   W.  L.  Chalmers  1897 

Manager — Local  Agent,  Special  Agent 1914 

Geo.  Codding  1914 

Manners  and  Mannerisms   Wm.  Sexton  1906 

Manufacturers'  Damages,  The  Measure  of W.  H.  Lowden  1891 

Market  Value   Losses    Calvert  Meade  1914 

Measure  of  Damage   T.  H.  Williams  1915 

Methods   and   Results    H.  W.  Fores  1901 

Mexican  Fire  Insurance  and  Method   J.   A.    Faymonville  1900 

Mind  Our  Own  Business Wm.    Sexton  1893 

Milk  Products,  The  Manufacture  of  .   .                              .       .  Douglas  Parker  1918 

Modern  Map  Methods   Henry  J.   Morrison  1916 

Mining  Plants Jerome  B.  Walden  1918 

Motion   Picture   Machines . .  .  W.   E.   Hughes  1911 

Mortgagees'   Interest L.  Beck  1880 

Moving  Picture  Theater,  Hazards  of  Claude  W.  Mitchell  1915 

Myths  and  Paradoxes  of  Insurance Wm.  Deans  1918 

N 

National  Board  Classification    T.  H.  Williams  1915 

Need  of  the  Hour,   The   Herbert   Folger  1900 

1  Newspaper  Press  and  Its  Treatment  of  Insurance 

Questions    F.  W.   Ballard  1884 
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Non-Cancellation  Clause   A.    W.    Thornton  1896 

Non-Waiver  Stipulation,   The T.  C.  Van  Ness  1898 

Norwich  Institute,  The  W.  P.  Abel  1907 

Nosin'    Round    Wm.   Maris  1896 

Now  and  Then   Stephen  D.  Ives  1891 


Observations Calvert  Meade  1894 

Office    System    A.   C.   Thornton  1897 

Oils,    Oriental  and    Vegetable,   Storage  of    in  the   Pacific 

Northwest A.  S.  Wheeler  1919 

Open  Insurance — The  Evils  of   J.  A.  Marston  1892 

Organization  Upon  Broader  Lines V.  C.  Driffield  1895 

Our  Extravagance  T.  H.  Williams  1916 

Over  Insurance   Chas.    Towe  1895 


Paper  Mill — Fire  Hazard  in  the  W.  F.  Howarth  1911 

Papers — On  the  Writing  of   Herbert  Folger  1909 

Partial  Losses,  Adjustment  of R.  W.  Osborn  1894 

Past  Pleasures  vs.  Present  Comfort A.   R.   Gunnison  1892 

Penitent  Brother,    Our    Bruce  B.   Lee  1887 

Permits  and  Clauses,  Their  Use  and  Abuse  T.  H.  Williams  1912 

Petroleum,  Crude,  and  Its  Hazards   W.  H.   Gibbons  1899 

Its  Relation  to  Fire  Underwriting A.  W.  Gunnison  1904 

Photography  in  Its  Relation  to  Fire  Insurance T.  W.  Fenn  1889 

Philippines    Herbert  L.  Callon  1915 

Plate   Glass  Insurance    J.   R.  Hillman  1895 

Pleasures  of  Being  In  the  Business   T.  C.  Coogan  1910 

Policy  Limitations,  Effect  of  on  Agents Thomas  S.  Deering  1919 

Policy  Forms  and  Clauses    T.  H  Williams  1915 

Policy   of  Insurance — Should   It   Be  a    Contract  of 

Absolute  Indemnity?   Geo.  D.  Dornin  1889 

Policy— Standard  Form  of    D.  A.  Spencer  1903 

M      —The  Written  Part  of  the   E.   Brown  1892 

"          Forms — Ancient  and  Modern    ,A-  R-  Gunnison  1897 

Policy   Forms,   Jokers   in W.  H.  Gibbons  1915 

Policies — Forms    of B.  Faymonville  1885 

" W.   L.   Chalmers  1886 

" J.  M.  Thompson  1886 

" . .  J.  D.   Bailey  1881 

" W.  L.  Chalmers  1883 

" , Geo.    Easton  1884 

" W.   J.   Landers  1877 

" W.   J.   Landers  1878 
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Popular  Ignorance  in  re  the  Theory  of  Fire  Insur- 
ance and  the  Policy  Conditions   J.  K.  Hamilton  1879 

Portland's  First  Year  in  Fire    Prevention     Jay  W.  Stevens  1916 

Potash  Industry F.  J.  Perry  1918 

Press,  The — As  an  Adjuster V.  C.  Driffield  1894 

Profit  and  Freight  in  Book  Losses Wm.    Sexton  1909 

Profit  Insurance .  George  E.  Townsend  1918 

Proper  Vice    B.  Faymonville  1 888 

Proper  Vice      T.   H.   Williams  1913 

Progress  in  the  Wrong  Direction    > Sam  R.  Weed  1915 

Public  Opinion — An  Appeal  From  the  Court  of R.  W.  Osborn  1907 

Publicity     >  > Washington    Irving      1909 

Pulverized  Coal  as  Fuel W.  H.  Gibbons  1901 


Q 


Quartz  Mill  Hazards   » W.  W.  Hanscom  1882 

Quotations    From    the    Publications    of    the    Com- 
mittee on  Publicity  and  Education A.  P.  Lange  1910 


Rate— Is  the,   Adequate?    Herbert  Folger  1904 

Rate  Making J.  V.   Spear  1911 

Rub,   The    Guy  Francis  1899 

Wars  and  the  Remedy    F.  C.  H.  Robins  1914 

Rates  and  Lines , ...... A.   A.  Andre  1893 

Insurance — State    Registration    of Eastern  Underwriter  1910 

of   Fire   Insurance — The   Too   Low   Cost   for 
the  Company.     Why?     Cost  of  Fire  Insurance 

—The  Too  High  to  the  People.     Why? Wm.   Sexton  1909 

Rating     Geo.  W.  Dornin  1900 

Schedule     > W.  J.   Landers  1906 

Schedules,  Here  and  Elsewhere .   .  George  K.  Harris  1917 

Rebate  Evil .J.  L.  Fuller  1902 

Reinforced  Concrete,  Buildings  of  Prof.   C.  Derleth,  Jr.   1910 

Re-insurance    » . Thos.   H.  Anderson  1915 

Reinsurance    Controversy,   A W.  M.  Speyer  1901 

Reinsurance  General — Settlement  of  Losses  Under 

Policies    of . F.   B.   Kellam  1901 

Relation  of  Insurance  to  Banking Francis  W.  Wolfe  1916 

Rent,    Leasehold,    Use   and    Occupancy   and    Profit 

Insurance  C.  C.  Kinney  1910 

Replacement,  Manufacturers'  Cost  of   Wm.   Maris  1904 

Requirements  of  the  Times   . F.   G.   Argall  1896 
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Retrospective,   A    J.  P.  Moore  1913 

L.   L.   Bromwell  1897 

Rice  Mills R.  E.  Swearingen  1920 

Risks  on  Outside  Buildings A.   A.   Andre  1897 

Rough  Notes  Clerks'  Examination Herbert  Folger  1902 

Round  and  Round Geo.  F.  Grant  1 900 

Round-up  of  An  Arson  Gang J.  T.   Stealey  1916 


Salary  Solicitor  System  in  San  Francisco  R.   C,   Medcraft  1899 

Salvaging  Merchandise   Damaged  by   Fire,    Water 

and  Smoke   David  Isaacs  1911 

San  Francisco  Disaster,  The J.  L.  Fuller  1906 

Tariff,    The C.  B.  Hill  1897 

Saw-mill  Fires,  Universal  Causes  of  W.  M.  Patterson  1915 

Schedule,    Our  Present,   The   Practical  Application 

of     ' '. . .  H.  E.   Parkhurst  1893 

Schedule    Rating Alex.  Field  1908 

Science  and  Underwriting,  or  Microscopic  Hazards. C.   Mason   Kinne  1883 
Scientific     Bookkeeping    and    the    Adjustment    of 

Book  Losses,  With  and  Without  Books F.   J.   Alex  Mayer  1905 

Shingle  Mill  Question,  Some  Remarks  on  the ,.L.  W.  Wright  1901 

Mills F.  L.  Emerick  1913 

Shipbuilding  and  its  Hazards  . W.  T.  Biirwell  1918 

Short   Rate   Cancellations   -..-..■ R.   H.   Delafieid  1903 

Sketches  on  the   Road    . . . A.   C.    Thornton  1899 

Slow  Burning  Construction  of  'Wood   F.  J.  Alex  Mayer  1903 

Smile,  The  Eloquence  of  a  Wm.    Sexton  1898 

Southwest,    The    H.   B.   Smith  1893 

Sole  and  Unconditional  Ownership   T.   H.   Williams  1913 

Sparks  and  Spray W.  J.  Dutton  1884 

Special  and  the  Compact A.   A.   Andre  1892 

The,  From  a  Local's  Standpoint F.  D.   Brown  1896 

From  the  Viewpoint  of  the Geo.    Codding  1914 

What  the,  Requires  From  the  Office... A.   R.   Grim  1897 

The  Relation  of  the,  to  the  Local  Agent... J.    Cunningham  1905 

The    Northwest J.  W.  Gunn  1906 

Special  Agent  in  his  Various  Relations H.  B.  Tictner  1917 

Special  Agent,  The  California,  Yesterday,  Today  and  To- 
morrow  Frank  J.  Agnew  1920 

Special  Agent,  The  Relation  of  the,  to  the  P.  I.  U..C.  Mason  Kinne  1891 

"      Hugh    Craig  1895 

" Whitney  Palache  1895 

"      Miss  F.  L.  Grippen  1906 

Some  of  the  Advantages  Afforded  a.  J.    Cunningham  1908 
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Special    Agents Geo.  F.  Grant  1884 

Z.   P.   Clark  1889 

Special  Agents Edward  Niles  1892 

Edward  Niles  1898 

Edward  Niles  1902 

"        and    Their    Relation    to    the    Man- 
agement  J.  B.  Walden  1908 

Special  Work,  The  Cost  of  R.  C.  Medcraft  1902 

Spontaneous   Combustion C.  Mason  Kinne  1889 

Prof.  E.   O'Neill  1908 

Prof.   E.    O'Neill  1914 

Sprinkler,  The  Value  of  the  W.  S.  Davis  1898 

Equipment,   The  Installation   of G.  A.  R.  Heuer  1911 

Equipments — Use  and  Abuse  of A.  M.  Brown  iy03 

Inspection    G.  M.   Robertson  1905 

Standard  Form  of  Policy,  The  New  York B.  Faymonville  1887 

"     California    T.  C.  Coogan  1910 

State  Agents  Associations  Local,  Value  to  the  Companies    .  John  F.  Lyon  1918 

State  Fire  Insurance   McKee  Sherrard  1916 

State  Supervision — Federal  Supervision C.  R.  Harold  1911 

Station  Transformer— The  Hazard  of  the Geo.  P.  Lowe  1902 

Statutory  Requirements  of  the  Various  States V.  C.  Driffield  1889 

Sub- Agents,    Commissions  and   Compensations   to..W.  J.  Callingham  1881 

Subrogation    S.   G.  Williams  1903 

Suggestions     Chester  Deering  1908 

A  Few    V.   C.  Driffield  1906 

of  a  Newspaper  Man  H.  H.  Bigelow  1896 

Surety  and  Fidelity  Insurance    Benj.  F.   Cator  1915 

Statistics    Geo.  W.  Spencer  1877 

A.  D.  Smith  1879 

E.    W.    Carpenter  1880 

A.  P.  Flint  1881 

O.  H.  Cole  1883 

C.  D.  Haven  1885 

W.  H.  Lowden  1897 

The  Lack  of  Proper A.  D.  Smith  1888 

Pacific  Coast  W.  H.  Lowden  1888 

Safeguards  in  the  Use  of   Prof.  C.  C.  Plehn  1904 

Value   of    B.  J.   Smith  1894 

Subtraction     R.  W.  Osborn  1900 

Sugar  Mills,  Hawaiian,  and  Their  Fire  Hazards A.  R.  Gurrey  1906 

T 

Talk,    A    F.  J.  Devlin  1896 

Tariff  Associations— The  Growth  of Herbert  Folger  1892 

Taxation     Herbert  H.   Brown  191'5 
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Tenants  Improvement  Adjustments T.  C.  Shankland  1911 

Texas J.  V.   Spear  1902 

The  Ideal  in  Fire  Prevention  and  How  to  Attain  It.. J.  H.  Schively  1916 

Theater  Hazard,   The    W.   S.  DuVal  1904 

Thoughts  of  a  Hired  Man    Edward  Niles  1896 

Threshing  Machines— Growing  Grain  Fires  .........  Frank  L.  Emerick  1918 

Tobacco,  California Wm.  Maris  1920 

Trifles,  Unconsidered   Geo.  C.  Piatt  1888 


u 

Underwriting:  Net  Lines  and  Daily  Report  Examinations  .  Chas.  A.  Colvin  1919 

Underwriting  by   Schedule    Edwin  H.   Parrish  1916 

Underwriters'    Laboratories   Incorporated Geo.  M.  Robertson  1910 

Pilgrimage    Franz  Jacoby  1900 

Underwriting     Associations     or     Bureaus,      Their 

Values     A.  TV.   Ross  1912 

Underwriting  as  an  Exact  Science W.  E.  DuVal  1899 

The  Agnostic  Element  of A.   S.    Sewell  1898 

"  Conditions    in    San    Francisco,     The 

Present    Adam    Gilliland  1907 

Underwriting  From  a  Legal  Standpoint Lloyd  Baldwin       .  1884 

"  Local  Agent's   Standpoint W.   T.   Broderick  1883 

"               Usages  of A.   R.   Gunnison  1882 

Uniform  Forms    . H.  L.  A,  Bates  1917 

Uniform  Insurance  Blanks  and  Policy  Forms ..Walter  F.  Keene  1913 

Universal  Causes  of  Saw-mill  Fires    W.  M.  Patterson  1915 

Universal    Schedule,    Is    the,    Adapted    to    Pacific 

Coast  Risks    Herbert   Folger  1893 

University  Work  in  Insurance  Prof.  A.   T.  Whitney  1904 

Unprofitable    Classes Members  1915 

"   . Frank  E.Stone  1917 

Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance  on  Pacific  Coast Geo.  E.  Townsend  1916 

Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance  Applying  to  Manufacturing 

Plants  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Field William  K.  Withers  1919 

v 

Virginia  City  Fire,  History  of  the H.  H.  Bigelow  1893 

w 

Waiver  and  Estoppel Peter  Winne  1885 

Waiver  and  Estoppel,   Doctrine  of W.  J.  Nichols  1915 

"         The  Doctrine  of  as  Relates  to  the  Adjust- 
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ment  of  Fire  Losses    R.  T.  Archer  1909 

Wanderings     E.  G.   Sprowl  1890 

Want,  The  Long  Felt   J.  A.  Carey  1901 

Washington  Laws   W.  W.  Hindman  1914 

Water  Supply  of  Cities,  The   Prof.  C.  G.  Hyde  1907 

Waterworks  for  Fire  Protection    R.  B.  Mathews  1913 

Whaling  Industry  of  the  Pacific John  L.  Noble  1917 

What  Do  We  Learn  H.   M.   Grant  1892 

What  Will  the  Harvest  Be? J.  F.  Edmonds  1902 

What  the   Times   Demand    Louis  Weinmann  1894 

What  to  Do  When  the  Books  Are  Burned   W.  H.  Lowden  1890 

What  Proof  of  Loss  Should  Show V.   Carus  Driffield  1915 

We  Are  Now  Doing  and  What  We  Intend  Doing  in 

the  Future     ...       Jay  W.  Stevens  1919 

Wine  Cellars  as  a  Fire  Hazard   R.  H.  Deiafield  1901 

Problem,   The  Association    Calvert  Meade  1899 

Wiring— Interior    CM.  Goddard  1894 

Women  as  Local  Agents J.  M.  Holmes  1901 

Wood,  Slow  Burning  Construction  of F.  J.  Alex  Mayer  1903 


1 
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CHARTER  MEMBERS 


Of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific. 

Organized  February  23,  1876 

*Bailey,  James  D.,  General  Agent,  Union  Insurance  Co. 
*Barney,  E.  T.,  General  Agent,  California  Insurance  Co. 
*Bigelow,  H.  H.,  General  Agent,  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Brush,  R.  G.,  City  Agent,  State- Investment  &  Insurance  Co. 
*Brown,  Edw.,  General  Agent,  Faneuil  Hall  &  Lycoming  Insurance  Cos. 
*Bromwell,  L.  L.,  Special  Agent,  Phoenix  &  Home  Insurance  Cos. 
^Bryant,  A.  J.,  President  State  Investment  &  Insurance  Co. 
*Callingham,  Wm.  J.,  General  Agent,  Royal  Canadian  Insurance  Co. 
*Clark,  Z.  P.,  Agent,  German-American  Insurance  Co. 
*Dick,  B.  C,  Agent,  Kansas  Insurance  Co. 

Dickson,  Robt,,  Manager,  Imperial,  Northern  &  Queen  Insurance  Cos. 
*Doolan,  Wm.,  Special  Agent,  State  Investment  Insurance  Co. 
*Dornin,  Geo.  D.,  Secretary,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
*Garniss,  J.  R.,  Adjuster. 

*Grant,  Geo.  F.,  Special  Agent,  North  British  &  Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 
*Gunnison,  A    R.,  Special  Agent.  Commercial  Insurance  Co.  of  California. 
*Hart,  J.  W.,  Agent,  Scottish  Commercial  Insurance  Co. 
^Houghton,  J.  F.,  President  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
*Landers,  Wm.  J.,  Manager,  San  Francisco  Agency,  Guardian  Assurance  Co. 
*Lowe,  B.  F.  Adjuster. 
*Macdonald,  William,  Surveyor,  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Magill,  R.  H.,  General  Agent,  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
*  Potter,  E.  E.,  of  Potter,  Jacobs  &  Easton,  General  Agents. 
*Sexton,  Wm.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
*Smith,  A.  D.,  General  Agent,  Northwestern,  Amazon  &  Fairfield  Insurance  Cos. 
*Smith,  Henry,  Special  Agent,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance  Co. 
*Snow,  H.  W.,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 
*Spencer,  Geo.  W.,  Special  Agent,  ^Etna  Insurance  Co. 
^Staples,  J.  W.,  Adjuster. 

^Deceased. 
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List  of  Officers  and  Committees  of  the  Fire  Underwriters' Association  of  the  Pacific  since 


organization : 
Year  President 

1876  *  Benjamin  F.  Low 

1877  ♦George  D.  Dornin 

1878  ♦Augustus  P.  Flint 

1879  ♦Caspar  T.  Hopkins 

1880  ♦George  W.  Spencer 

1881  *L.  L.  Bromwell 

1882  ♦George  F.  Grant 

1883  *E.  W.  Carpenter 

1884  *William  Sexton 

1885  *C.  Mason  Kinne 

1886  ♦Zenas  P.  Clark 

1887  *John  W.  Staples 

1888  *Wm.  L.  Chalmers 

1889  *L.  B.  Edwards 

1890  ♦Bernard  Faymonville 

1891  *Wm.  H.  Lowden 

1892  Henry  M,  Grant 

1893  *Stephen  D.  Ives 

1894  Rolla  V.  Watt 

1895  V.  Carus  Driffield 

1896  Herbert  Folger 

1897  R.  W.  Osborn 

1898  Louis  Wein man n 

1899  ♦Edward  Niles 

1900  Frank  J.  Devlin 

1901  George  W.  Dornin 

1902  Wm.  H.  Gibbons 

1903  Whitney  Pal  ache 

1904  Jacob  L.  Fuller 

1905  A.  W.  Thornton 

1906  F.B.Kellam 

1907  Arthur  M.  Brown 

1908  *John  W.  Gunn 

1909  Adam  Gilliland 

1910  Frank  C.  Staniford 

1911  T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

1912  *F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 

1913  T.H.Williams 

1914  R.  C.  Medcraft 

1915  H.  P.  Blanchard 

1916  Washington  Irving 

1917  WTalter  P.  Porep 

1918  Edwin  Parrish 

1919  G.  A.  R.  Heuer 

1920  Frank  L.  Emerick 


Vice-President 

♦Henry  H.  Bigelow 
Wm.  L.  Chalmers 
*Edward  Brown 
♦Andrew  D.  Smith 

E.  W.  Carpenter 
♦George  F.  Grant 
*E.  W.  Carpenter 
*William  Sexton 
*C.  Mason  Kinne 

Zenas  P.  Clark 
♦John  W.  Staples 
*Wm.  L.  Chalmers 
♦L.  B.  Edwards 
♦Wm.  J.  Callingham 
'Wm,  H.  Lowden 
Henry  M.  Grant 
♦Stephen  D.  Ives 
Rolla  V.  Watt 
V.  Carus  Driffield 
Herbert  Folger 
R.  W.  Osborn 
Louis  Weinmann 
♦Edward  Niles 
Frank  J.  Devlin 
George  W.  Dornin 
Wm.  H.  Gibbons 
Whitney  Palache 
Jacob  L.  Fuller 
A.  W.  Thornton 

F.  B.  Kellam 
Arthur  M.  Brown 

♦John  W.  Gunn 
Adam  Gilliland 
Frank  C.  Staniford 
T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

♦Guy  Francis 
T,  H.  Williams 
R.  C.  Medcraft 
H.  P.  Blanchard 
Washington  Irving 
Walter  P.  Porep 
Edwin  Parrish 

G.  A.  R.  Heuer 
Frank  L.  Emeric 
William  Deans 


Secretary -Treasurer 

John  W.  Staples 
John  W.  Staples 
John  W.  Staples 
John  W.  Staples 
John  W.  Staples 
John  W.  Staples 
♦John  W.  Staples 
Robert  H.  Naunton 
♦C.  P.  Farnfield 
Robert  H.  Naunton 
Robert  H.  Naunton 
Bernard  Faymonville 
♦Bernard  Faymonville 
Thomas  W.  Fenn 
♦Robert  H.  Naunton 
George  H.  Tyson 
♦Edward  Niles 
Russell  W.  Osborn 
Russell  W.  Osborn 
Louis  Weinmann 
Louis  Weinmann 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 
♦Calvert  Meade 
J.  Hunter  Harrison 


♦Deceased. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEES 


1876  ♦L.  L.  Bromwell 

1877  *Edward  Brown 

1878  *Andrew  D.  Smith 

1879  *  Augustus  P.  Flint 

1880  ♦George  F.  Grant 

1881  ♦George  W.  Spencer 

1882  "Thomas  E.  Pope 

1883  ♦George  F.  Grant 

1884  ♦George  F.  Grant 

1885  *  George  F.  Grant 

1886  *H.  K.  Belden 
1857  ♦H.  K.  Belden 

1888  *W.  J.  Callingham 

1889  ♦Bernard  Faymonville 

1890  *H.  K.  Belden 

1891  *H.  K.  Belden 

1892  Alfred  Stillman 

1893  V.  Carus  Driffield 

1894  Herbert  Folger 

1895  R.  W.  Osborn 

1896  Frank  J.  Devlin 

1897  *Frank  G.  Argall 

1898  Whitney  Palache 

1899  Mohn  T.  Fogarty 

1900  *Edward  Niles 

1901  Frank  J.  Devlin 

1902  George  W.  Dornin 

1903  W.  H.  Gibbons 

1904  Whitney  Palache 

1905  J.  L.  Fuller 

1906  A.  W.  Thornton 

1907  F.  B.Kellam 

1908  Arthur  M.  Brown 

1909  ♦John  W.  Gunn 

1910  Adam  Gilliland 

1911  Frank  C.  Staniford 


♦James  R.  Garniss 

*  William  J.  Landers 
♦Oliver  H.  Cole 
♦William  Macdonald 

*  Edward  Brown 
*E.  W.  Carpenter 
♦Andrew  D. "Smith 

*  Harvey  W.  Snow 

*  Harvey  W.  Snow 

*  Harvey  W.  Snow 
*George  F,  Ashton 
*George  F.  Ashton 
♦George  C.  Pratt 
♦William  H.  Lowden 
♦George  Easton 
♦George  Easton 
♦George  Easton 
♦Wm.  H,  Lowden 

Franz  Jacoby 
Frank  J.  Devlin 
George  W.  Dornin 
♦Edward  Niles 
♦Wm.  H.  Bagley 
♦Alfred  R.  Grim 
♦Wm.  H.  Lowden 
Rolla  V.  Watt 
Herbert  Folger 
Herbert  Folger 
W.  H.  Gibbons 
A.  W.  Thornton 
Whitney  Palache 
F,  B.  Kellam 
Louis  Weinmann 
Arthur  M.  Brown 
W.  H.  Gibbons 
♦John  W.  Gunn 
J.  L,  Fuller 
Adam  Gilliland 
Geo.  W.  Dornin 
Louis  WTeinmann 
Frank  C.  Staniford 
T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 
R.  W.  Osborn 


*George  F,  Grant 
♦Andrew  D.  Smith 
♦George  W.  Spencer 
♦Albert  R.  Gunnison 
♦Oliver  H.  Cole 
*C.  Mason  Kinne 
♦Thomas  A.  Mitchell 
Oliver  Hawes  ' 
Oliver  Hawes 
Oliver  Hawes 
♦Calvert  Meade 
♦Calvert  Meade 
Rolla  A.  Watt 
♦Henry  K.  Belden 
Henry  M.  Grant 
Alfred  Stillman 
V.  Carus  Driffield 
♦William  Sexton 
James  H.  de  Veuve 
♦John  T.  Fogarty 
Whitney  Palache 
Robert  P.  Fabj 
Leslie  A.  Wright 
Whitney  Palache 
Russell  W.  Osborn 
♦William  Sexton 
Louis  Weinmann 
Louis  Weinmann 
George  W.  Dornin 
W,  H.  Gibbons 
George  W.  Dornin 
R.  W.  Osborn 
Herbert  Folger 
Herbert  Folger 
J.  L.  Fuller 
Frank  J.  Devlin 
Russell  W.  Osborn 
F.  B.  Kellam 
W.  H.  Gibbons 
A.  W.  Thornton 
Rolla  V.  Watt 
♦William  Sexton 
♦John  W.  Gunn 


*Deceased. 
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1912  T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

1913  *F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 

1914  T.  H.  Williams, 

1915  R.  C.  Medcraft 

1916  H.  P.  Blanchard 

1917  A.  M.  Brown 

1918  Walter  P.  Porep 

1919  Edwin  Parrish 

1920  H.  P.  Blanchard 


F.  B.  Kellam 
A.  M.  Brown 
T.  H.  Williams 
•William  Sexton 
R.  C.  Medcraft 
Geo.  W,  Dornin 
H.  P.  Blanchard 
F.  C  Staniford 
W.  Irving 
Louis  Weinmann 
Washington  Irving 
Roll  a  V.  Watt 
R.  W.  Osborn 
J.  L.  Fuller 

F.  B.  Kellam 

G,  A.  R.  Heuer 
F.  L.  Emerick 
R.  C.  Medcraft 


Herbert  Folger 
Louis  Weinmann 
W.  H.  Gibbons 
J.  L.  Fuller 
A.  M>  Brown 
Adam  Gilliland 
Herbert  Folger 
A.  W.  Thornton 
J.  L.  Fuller 
F,  B.  Kellam 
F.  J.  Devlin 
Walter  P.  Porep 

R.  C.  Medcraft 
Edwin  Parrish 
A.  W.  Thornton 
H.  P.  Blanchard 
Adam  Gilliland 
H.  A.  Heuer 


^Deceased. 
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CALIFORNIA    KNAPSACK 

1879  Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor    *Wm.  Macdonald,  Associate  Editor, 

1880  Char*      Mason  Kinne,  Editor 

1881  Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor    *George  F.  Grant,  Associate  Editor 

1882  Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 

1883  Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 

1884  "Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 

1885  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 

1886  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 

1887  *Edwin  W.  Carpenter,  Editor 

1888  Alexander  J.  Wetzlar,  Editor 

1889  "Alexander  J.  Wetzlar,  Editor 

1890  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 

1891  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 

1 892  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 

1893  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 

1894  George  F.  Grant,  Editor     Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

1895  George  F.  Grant,  Editor      Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

1896  George  F.  Grant,  Editor      Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

1897  George  F.  Grant,  Editor     Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

1898  George  F.  Grant,  Editor     Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

1899  George  F.  Grant,  Editor     Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

1900  George  F.  Grant,  Editor     Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

1901  George  F,  Grant,  Editor     Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

1902  George  F.  Grant,  Editor     Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

1903  George  F.  Grant,  Editor     Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

1904  George  F.  Grant,  Editor     Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

1905  George  F.  Grant.  Editor     Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

1906  *George  F.  Grant,  Editor    *  Ed  ward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 

1907  A.  W.  Thornton  and  A.  C.  Thornton,  Associate  Editors 
1903  A.  W.  Thornton  and  A.  C.  Thornton,  Associate  Editors 
1939  A.  W.  Thornton  and  A.  C.  Thornton,  Associate  Editors 

1910  A.  W.  Thornton  and  A.  C.  Thornton,  Associate  Editors 

1911  A.  C.  Thornton  and  G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  Associate  Editors 

1912  A.  C.  Thornton  and  G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  Associate  Editors 

1913  A.  C.  Thornton  and  G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  Associate  Editors 

1914  A.  C.  Thornton  and  G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  Associate  Editors 

1915  A.  C.  Thornton  and  G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  Associate  Editors 

1916  A.  C.  Thornton  and  G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  Associate  Editors 
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1917  A.  C.  Thornton  and  G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  Associate  Editors 

1918  A.  C.  Thornton  and  William  Deans,  Associate  Editors 

1919  A.  C.  Thornton  and  William  Deans,  Associate  Editors 

DINNER  COMMITTEE 


vGeorge  W.  Spencer 

*George  F.  Grant 

1908 

"George  W.  Spencer 

*C.  Mason  Kinne 

1909 

*C.  Mason  Kinne 

*E.  C.  Morrison 

1910 

Dixwell  Hewitt 

*W.  B.Hopkins 

1911 

H.  P.  Blanchard 

W.  0.  Wayman 

1912 

H.  P.  Blanchard 

W.  O,  Wayman 

1913 

H.  P.  Blanchard 

W.  0.  Wayman 

1914 

W,  0.  Wayman 

T.  J,  A.  Tiedemann 

1915 

W.  0.  Wayman 

F.  M .  Branch 

1916 

F.  M.  Branch 

H.  P.  Blanchard 

1917 

A.  M.  Brown 

A   W.  Thornton 

1918 

F.  M.  Branch 

H.  P.  Blanchard 

1919 

F.  M.  Branch 

H.  P.  Blanchard 

♦Deceased 

t(From  first  banquet  in  1SS1  to  1908) 

ACTIVE   MEMBERS 


Name 


Year 


Address 


Title 


Company 


Acton,    Geo     W 
Agnew,     F     J 
Aitken,     S     R 
Alberti,     Geo     F 
Allan,     C     E 
Allen     Harvey    A 
Alverson,    W    W 
Allyne,     Frank 
Anderson,     A     C 
Anderson,     C    H 
Anderson,  John  E 
Anderson,  Thos  H 
Andrews,     F    W 
Ankelee,      J      H 
Appleton,     G     C 
Archambault,  GA 
Archer,      R     T 
Atkins,    F    E 
Atkinson,    D   Ross 
Austin,    J    E 
Avery     F    M 

Bailey,    A    E 
Bailey,    A    T 
Baldwin,     O    D 
Banks,     J     H 
Barraud,   Wm   K 
Barry,    D    A 
Barr,  Win  T 
Barsotti,     C     L 
Bates,     H     L    A 
Battles,    Eugene 
Beales,    John    T 
Beck,     Philip 
Benner,    Harry 
Bergen,     B      C 
Billeter,    W    A 
Blanchard,     H    P 
Bliss    Walter    E 
Boardman,     H    P 
Booth^     W     T 
Boothby,    M    B 
Boyd,    R    T 
Boyer,     Z     M 
Brain  erd,     L    N 
Branch,    F    M 
Breed en,  John  P 
Brooks,    Geo    W 


1920    234    Sansome    st    S    F 

1904  330  California  st  S  F 
1920  451  California  st  S  F 
1918    100    Sansome    st    S    F 

1910  Ins     Ex     Bldg     S     F 
1918    334     Pine     st     S     F 
1898    266    Bush    st    S    F 

1918  Mehlhorn     Bldg     Seattle 

1911  341    Sansome    st    S    F 

1905  Collins    Bldg    Seattle    W 

1919  227    Sansome    st    S    F 
1915   444     California     st 

1920  332    Pine    st    S     F 

1898   240    Montgomery    st    S  F 
1919   114     Sansome    st    S    F 

1919  401    California    st    S  F 
1908  Security   Big    L   Angeles 

1911  Alaska    Bldg    Seattle   W 

1920  Portland     Oregon 

1912  709     2d    av    Seattle    Wn 
1908|242      Sansome     st     S     F 

1897|Hoge    Bldg    Seattle    Wn 
19131226    Sansome    st    S    F 
1913 1  Fresno    Cal 
1907 1 Box   697   Salt   Lake   City 
1918 1  Mer    Ex    Bldg    S    F 
19161222    Sansome    st    S   F 
1919  I  334  Sansome  «t 

1911  242      Sansome      st 
1890   277     Pine    st     S    F 

1919  Citizen  N   Bk  Bg   Los  A 

1919  235-241    Pine   st    S    F 

1920  Portland     Oregon 
1898  210     Sansome    st 

1920  914     Mer     Ex    Bldg    SF 

1918  451  California  st  S  F 
1902  401     California     st 

1915  Morgan  Big   Portland   O 

1919  419    Lumn   Big  Portland 

1919  266    Bush    st    S   F 

1920  Salt      Lake      City 

1907  438    California    st    S    F 

1912  Box     595     Helena     Mont 
1918 1 Box   1226    Salt   Lake   Cit 

1908  341  Sansome  st  S  F 
|  1920  |    Tns  Fx  Bldg 

19071550    Sacramento    st    S    P 


Sup  City  Dep 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Secretary 
Mgr  Auto  Dp 
Manager 
Independ  Adj 
Special  Agent 
Supt  of  Agts 
Supt  Agncies 
Manager 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Ind  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agenv 
li.d  Adjuster 
Manager 

Special    Agent. 
Manager 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Sec    Treas 
Special    Agent 
Supt  Anto  Pept 
Asst     Mgr 
Secretary 
Branch     Mgr 
Asst      Managr 
Special    Agent 
Supt     Agncies 
I  Investigator 
Chief    Cnry    D 
Secretary 
Special    Agent 
Branch     Mngf 
Special    Agent 
(special    Agent 
j Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Manager 
«upt  of  Afrta 
Secretary 


Norwich    Union    Fire    Ins.    Society- 
Northern     Assuran     Co.,     Lt'd 
Home    Insurance    Co. 
Atlas-Manchester    Assurance     Co. 
Fidelity   Phenix   Fire    Ins.    Co. 
Niagara    Fire    Ins.    Co. 
Associate    Underwriters 

N.     Y.     Underwriters'     Agency 
Springfield    F    &    M    Ins    Co 
Ins.     Co.     of    North    America 
Liverpool    London    &    Globe    Co. 
London     &     Lane.     Fire    Ins.     Co. 
Republic      Fire      Ins.      Co. 
Marsh     &     McLennan     Agency 
Fireman's    Fund    Ins.     Co. 

L.    &    L.    &    Globe    Ins.    Co.    L't'd. 
Norwich    Union    Fire    Soc.     Ltd. 

Fire    Assn.     of     Philadelphia 

N    Y    Underwriters'     Agency 
New     Hampshire    Fire    Ins.     Co. 
Continental      Insurance      Co. 
Royal     &    Queen    Insurance     Co. 
Pacific     Coast     Adj.     Bureau 
Phoenix      Assurance      Co. 
Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins  Soo 
Fire    Assn.     of     Phila.     &    Victory 
Uniform    Forms     Co. 
Fire      Prevention      Bureau 
National     Union     Fire     Ins.     Co. 
California     Insurance     Co. 
G.     H.     Tyson     Companies. 
Board     of     Fire     Underwriters 
Home     Insurance     Co. 
Fireman's    Fund    Insurance    Co. 
Insurance     Co.     North     America 
Fire    Prevention    Bureau,     S.     F. 
W.     W.     Alverson     Companies. 
Home     Insurance     Co. 
Auto    Dep.    Hartford   Fire   Ins.    Co. 
Conn.    &   Westchester  Fire   Ins.  Co. 
Selbach      &     Deans   .  Agency 
N.     Y.     Underwriters'     Agency 
Continental  Ins  Co 
California     Insurance     Co. 
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Name 


Year 


Address 


Title 


Company 


Iroomell,     B     B 
Srown,    Arthur  M 
j*rown,    Prank    A 
Jrown,    Grant    R 
Urown,    H    H 
Jrown,    K   M 
Jrown     W    L 
Jryant,     O    W 
3urk,    H    R 
Jurnside,     F     M 
Burson,    L   N 
jpurwell,    W    T 
Sushnell,    Asa    N 
uswell,    H    C   R 

IJaine,  E  P 
Ualame,  Edward 
Damp,  Gilman  L 
lardwell,  F  W 
Carlson,  John  A 
Uarlyon,  Wm  C 
I!arr,  Richard  M 
ipassell,     Wm     P 

assidy,     J     A 
Castle^     Theo 

'handler,      L      B 
phapman,     A     J 
Chapuis,    F    A 
Chase,     Leander 
Chautler,    H    C 
iChetwood,    W    K 
Christian      D     M 
Churchill,    P    B 
Clark,    D    W 
Clarke,    T    B 
Classen,     Fred    H 
Clayton,    J    J 
Clayton,     N     W 
Clement,     Girard 
Cleveland,    W    W 
Coburn,     Hugh 
Codding,    Geo    C 
Coleman      C    C 
Colvin,     Chas    A 
Con  ley,     Clifford 
Cope,     Harry     S 
Corwin,     Carl    N 
Cote,    Joseph    H 


1887 1  Fidelity     Bldg,     Tacoma 
1894 1 202    Sansome    st    S   F 
1918|210    Battery    st    S    F 


1920 
1901 
1913 
1918 
1920 
1895 
1916 
1917 
1912 
1919 


Great   Falls 

202    Sansome    st    S    F 

401     California    st    S    * 

312    Pine    st    S    F 

210     Battery    st    S     F 

201    Sansome    st,    S    F 

401   California   st   S  F 

Mer    Ex    Bldg    S    F    Cal 

210    Sansome    st    S    F 

Great     Falls    Montana 


19021550    Sacramento    st    S    F 


Adjuster 
Gen    Agent 
Manager 
State       Agent 
Gen    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Asst    Manager 
Special    Agent 
Adjuster 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Supt     Agncies 


1908(374  Pine  st  S  F 
1917 1  Ins  Ex  Bldg  S  * 
19131210    Sansome   st    S    F 


1918 1  Box    1119    Pocatello    Ida 


Special  Agent 
City  Managr 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
1918|334    Pine    st     S    F  Asst     Mngr 

1920jLos    Angeles  Special    Agent 

1920|  222  Sansome  st  S  F  'Special  Agent 
1919!  Coleman  Bldg  Seattle  Special  Agent 
19201134-140  Sansome  st  S  F  Special  Agent 
19151358     Pine     st    S    F  jSpecial    Agent 

1914|  684    Hellman    Bldg    L  A  Dp    Asst    Mgr 


19121358    Pine    st     S    F  Metropol     Agt 

19061301    California   st    S   F  ind     Adjuster 

1918 1 150    Sansome   st    S   F  Chief    City    D 

1920!  Seattle    Wash  Branch     Mgr 

19201  Los     Angeles  Special    Agent 

19201550    Sacramento    st   S  F  Special    Agent 

1920  Helena    Mont  jSpecial    Agent 

19141343    Sansome    st    S    F  Manager 

19191266    Bush    st     S    F  jSpecial    Agent 

Il920|  914    Mer    Ex    Bldg    S  F  investigator 

119191  249    Pine     st     S    F  Special    Agent 

|1917|Salt    Lake    City  Special    Agent 

11918 1  438     California    st     S  P  Special    Agent 

11905 1  374     Pine    st     S    F  Agcy     Supt 

|1920|  Salt     Lake     City  Special    Agent 

11902 1 150    Sansome    st    S    F  Supt     Agncies 

11918!  550    Sacramento    st    S  F  Special    Agent 

[1913 1 230     Sansome    st    S    F  jAsst    Mangr 

|1912|  210    Sansome    st    S   F  jSupt    Agents 

|1916|  438     California     st     S  F  Special    Agent 

119181223      Sansome     st     S  F  Special    Agent 

|1914jsav  &  Trust  Bldg  Los  A  Special    Agent 


E.     Brown    &     Sons'     Companies 
Pacific     States     Fire     Ins.     Co. 
Liv.    &    Lon.     &    Globe    Ins.    Co. 
E.     Brown    &    Sons'     Companies. 
Fireman's     Fund     Ins.     Co. 
Miller,     Henley     &     Scott     Agency 
H.M.     Newhall     &     Co. 
Royal     &     Queen     Ins.     Co. 
Fireman's     Fund     Ins.     Co. 
P.     C.    Adjusting    Bureau 
Geo.     H.     Tyson     Companies 
Benjamin     Goodwin     Companies 
California     Insurance     Co. 

Willard     O.     Wayman    Agency 
Commercial    Union    Assurance   Co. 
Geo.     H.     Tyson     Agency 
Continental    Fire     Ins.     Co. 
Niagara     Fire     Ins.     Co. 
W.     W.     Alverson     Agency 
Phoenix     Assurance     Co.     Ltd. 
Home    Fire    &    Marine    Ins.     Co. 
Seeley     &     Co. 

Chapman      &     Nauman     Agency 
L.     &    L.     &    Globe    Ins.     Co.,    Ltd. 
National  Lifcerly  Fire  Ins  Co 

Springfield    F.     &    M.     Ins.     Co. 
Fire     Prevention     Bureau 
Phoenix     Assurance     Co. 
California     Ins.     Co. 
Norwich     Union     Fire      Ins.      Co. 
Northwestern     National     Ins.      Co. 
W.     W.     Alverson     Agency 
Board     of     Fire     Underwriters 
Vulcan     Fire     Ins.     Co. 
California     Ins.     Co. 
Hartford     Fire      Ins.      Co. 
Willard      O.      Wayman      Agency 
Ins.     Co.    of    North    America 
Springfield   Fire   &    Marine   Ins.  Co 
California     Ins.     Co. 
New    Hampshire     Ins.     Co. 
Geo.     H.     Tyson     Agencv 
Hartford     Fire     Ins.      Co. 
Ins.     Co.     of    North    America 
Watson      &     Taylor      Companies 
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Name 


Year 


Address 


Title 


Company 


Countryman    R    L 
Cox,     Walter 
Craft.     C     A 
Craig,     T    J 
Crandall,    J    E 
Crux.    Geo   A 
Culver,    Ray    C 
Cusick.    C    N 
Cutts,     Theodore 

Dalziel,     J 
Daniels,     L    B 
Davenport,      D 
Davies,    Geo    N 
Davis,    E    M 
Davis.    R    H 
Dawson,  Victor  E 
Deans,    Wm 
Dearborn    G    W 
Decker,    Ray 
Deering,     Thos    S 
De     Lappe         R 
Dennis     J     J 
De   Paoli,    J  W 
De    Veuve,     C 
Devine,     Geo     E 
Devlin,    F    J 
Dibble,     L     L 
Dick,     Fred     S 
Dinsmore,     H     M 
Dooling,     A    B 
Dornin,    Geo   W 
Dornin,     John     C 
Doyle,    H    G 
Dunlop,    Chas    E 
Dunne,    Henry    S 
Dutton,     Grayson 

Earle,     L     H 
Ehrhorn,    Adolph 
Eitel,    E   E 
Eldred,    E    P 
Ellis,    Ray 
Elster,    F   H 
Emerick,    F    L 
English,     Monro 
Ensign,    H    R 
Erlin,    George 
Evans.    B    P 


J1918J  234    Sansome    st    S    F 
|1920|  310     Sansome    st    S    V 
|1916|  222    Sansome    st    S    F 
[l918|  227    Sansome    st    S   F 
|1906|  302    Haas    Bldg    Los   An 
|1898|368    Pine    st    S    F 
1 1918 1 401     California    st     S    F 
|1920[210    Sansome    st  .S    F 
|1919|358    Pine    st    S    F 

1916  358     Pine    st     S     F 
1920  134-140   Sansome   st   S  F 
1913   Ins     Ex     Bldg     S     F 

1917  576     Sacramento     st  S  F 
1920  I'hoenix,      Arizona 

1919  576  Sacramento    st    S    F 

1920  340  Cal    S    F    or    Los  An 
1910   111  Sansome     st     S     F 
1908   244  Pine    st     S    F 

1918  451  California     st     S    F 
1918   334  Pine      st     S      F 
1897  241  Sansome    st    S    F 
1899  Sherlock    Bid,     Portland 
1918  Mer    Ex    Bldg    S    F 
1907    407  Pine    st    S    F 
1905   438  California    st     S     F 
1895   100  Sansome    st    S    F 
1912   241      Sona     Bldg     Boise 

1915  369     Pine     st,     S     F 

1912  22     Liedesdorff    st     S    F 
1920   227    Sansome    st    S    F 
1888   150    Sansome    st   S   F 
1899   150    Sansome    st    S    F 

1916  202    Sansome    st    S    F 
1918    230    Sansome   st    S    F 

1913  334    Pine    st    S    F 
19021401     California     st     S    F 

|1912|438    California    st    S    F 
1920|  Portland     Oregon 
|1897|301    California    st    S    F 
|1906|Box    965    Fresno    Cal 
j  1920 j  Fresno     Calif 
|1920|  222    Sansome    st    S    F 
|1909|  Coleman    Bldg     Seattle 
|1913|  222    Sansome    st    S    F 
[1918 j  1208    Hoge   Bldg    Seattle 
|1920J4  01    California    st    S    F 
19151332    Pine     st     S    F 


Chief    City    D 
Special  Agent 
Supt     Agncies 
Sup     ImpRDp 
Supt    Agents 

Manager 

Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special    Agent 

Special  Agent 
Manager 
Manager 
Special    Agent 
Secretary 
Manager 
Special    Agent 
Manager 
Special    Agent 
Genl    Agent 

Mgr  Mar  Dept 
Adjuster 

Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Genl     Agent 
Supt     Agents 
Manager 
Special    Agent 
Associ'te    Mgr 
Secretary 
Sup     Inland  M 
Manager 
Asst      Managr 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
City      Managr 

Special  Agent. 
Special  Agent 
Ind  Adjuster 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Ast    Gen    Mgr 

Adj  Auto  Dp 
Special    Agent. 


Norwich     Union     Fire     Ins.     Soc. 
Guardian     Fire     Ins.      Co. 
Phoenix     Assurance     Co.,     Ltd. 
Ins.     Co.     North     America 
Springfield    F.    &    M.    Ins.    Co. 
Fred     S.     James     Companies 
Fireman's    Fund    Ins.    Co. 
Geo.     H.     Tyson     Agency 
Chapman      &      Nauman     Agency- 
Chapman     &      Nauman      Agency 
Seeley    &    Co. 

Bankers     &     Shippers     Ins.      Co. 
E.     E.    Potter    &     Sons 
Arizona     Fire     Ins.      Co. 
E.     E.     Potter     &     Sons 
Miller,    Henley    &    Scott    Agency 
Selbach     &     Deans     Companies 
North    British    &    Mer.    Ins.    Co. 
Home    Ins.     Co.     of    N.     T. 
Niagara    Marine    Ins.    Co. 
American     Central     Ins.     Co. 
Hartford     Fire     Ins.     Co. 
Home    Ins.     Co. 
Dubuque    F.    &    M.    Ins.    Co. 
Hartford    Fire     Ins.     Co. 
Atlas    Assurance    Co. 
B.     Goodwin    Agency 
Conn.     Fire    Ins.     of    Hartford 
Security    Central    Fire     Office 
Ins.     Co.      North     America 
Springfield     F.     &     M.     Ins.     Co. 
Springfield    F.    &    M.    Ins.    Co. 
E.    E.    Brown    &    Sons 
New     Hampshire     Ins.     Co. 
Niagara    Fire    Ins.     Co. 
Fireman's    Fund    Ins.    Co. 

Hartford    Fire    Ins.     Co. 
Atlas     Assurance     Co.,     Ltd. 

Royal     &     Queen     Ins.     Co. 
Ins.     Co.     of    North    America 
Phoenix    Assurance     Co.,     Ltd. 
Fireman's     Fund     Ins.     Co. 
Phoenix     Assurance     Co.,     Ltd. 
P.      C.     Adjustment     Bureau 
Fireman's     Fund     Ins.     Co. 
Law  Union    &    Rock   Ins.    Co.,    Ltd. 
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Name 


Year 


Address 


Title 


Company 


Evans,    Jay 
Evans,    Matt    B 

Farr,     F     H 
Farrar,     H    M 
Faull,    John    A 
Faust,    M    E 
Feeley,     Philip 
Ferris,     Geo    J 
Feyen,      L     G 
Field,    Alex    E 
Fischer,     B     C 
Fisher,    I    M 
Folger,    Herbert, 
Folger,     Roy     S 
Folger,    W   P 
Follansbee,  A  W  Jr 
Ford,     Edwin    G 
Fores,     H    W 
Fortman,     W     G 
Fotheringham,EC 
Frazier,     W     A 
French,     C     D 
French,     John     S 
Frith,    T    T 
Fritsche,    J    B 
Fuller,    John    H 
Fuller,    J    L 
Funck,    H    A 

Gabrielson,    C    D 
Gallegos,     R 
Gardiner,     T     M 
Gardner,  Nicholas 
Gaston,   F   W 
Gay,    J    Robb 
Gedney,    P    W 
Gibbon,    W    H 
Giesy,    A    W 
Gillette,    R   C 
Gilliland,     Adam 
Gilmore,    W    W 
Glover,     F     S 
Goggin,     G     E 
Goodwin,      Benj 
Gordon,    John    M 
Gordon,    S   G 
Gray,     Geo     T 


11920 1  227    Sansome   st    S   F 
119141  201    Sansome    st    S   F 


1904| 
1914| 
19151 
1911 1 

1920| 
1920| 
1918| 
1915| 
1915| 
1911| 
1891| 
1911 1 
1911| 
19201 
1918| 
1898| 
1904| 
1919| 
1909| 
1912| 
1901| 
1900| 
1911| 
1904| 
1894| 
1919| 

|1904| 
1907| 
|1912| 
|  1918  I 
1913| 
1909| 
1917 
1890 
1898 
1917 
1899 
1915 
1915 
1901 
1900 
1916 
1918 
190( 


201    Sansome   st    S    F 
Hotel   Van    Nuys   Los   A 
376    Pine    st    S    F 
524    So   Spring-  st   Los   A 
227    Sansorne    st    S   F 
Ins    Ex    Bldg     S    F 
Mehlhorn     Bldg    Seattle 
433     California     st     S     F 
334    Pine    st    S    F 
Ins    Ex    Big    S    F 
210    Sansome    st    S    F 
201    Sansome    st    S    F 
Paulsen    Bldg    Spokane 
401    California    st    S   F 
Hoge     Bldg     Seattle 
201    Sansome   st    S    F 
Sherlock    Bldg    Portland 
Butte     Montana 
241    Sansome    st    S   F 
Helena    Montana 
401    California   st    S    F 
Bd   Trade   Bid   Portland 
241    Sansome   st    S   F 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 
234  Sansome  st  S  F 
108    Sansome    st    S    F 

Salem     Oregon 

438     California    st     S     F 

401    California    st    S    F 

332    Pine    st    S    F 
301    Berlin    Bid    Tacoma 
334  California  st  S  F 

24  4    Pine     st     S    F 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 
Portland   Oregon 

1331   Old   N    Bk  Spokane 

438  California     st     S     F 

332  Pine    st     S    F 

416  Lewis   Bid   Portland 

3(9  Pine    st    S    F 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 
369  Pine     st     S    F 

242  Sansome  st  S  F 
374  Pine   st    S   F 


Sup     Agencies 
Special    Agent 

Special  Agent 
Ind  Adjuster 
Special  Age/n 
Ind  Adjuster 
Sup  Met  Dep 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Mgr  Ins  Dep 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Manager 
Special  Agent 
Ind  Adjuster 
Marine  Secty 
Ind  Adjuster 
Genl  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Supt  Agts 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Secty 
Ind  Adjuster 
Asst  Manager 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
Special    Agent 

Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Treasurer 
Special    Agts 
Inspector  Agts 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Sup     Agents 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
As    Gen    Agnt 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
City    Manager 
Manager 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Agcy    Supt 


Ins.     Co.     of     North     America 
Royal     &     Queen     Ins.     Co. 

Royal    and     Queen     Ins     Co. 

W.     O.      Wayman     Agency 

Ins.      Co.     of     North     America 
Continental     Ins.     Co. 
W.     O.     Wayman     Agency 
Johnson     &     Higgins 
Niagara     Fire     Ins.     Co. 
Com.     Union     Assur.     Co.     Ltd. 
Great    American    Ins.    Co. 
Royal     and     Queen    Ins.     Co. 

Firemans    Fund     Ins.     Co. 

Scottish    Union     and    National 
New     Zealand     Ins.     Co. 
Am.     Central    Ins.     Co. 
American     Central     Ins.     Co. 
Firemans     Fund     Ins.     Co. 
Firemans     Fund     Ins.     Co. 

B.      Goodwin     Agency 
Scottish    Union    &    Nat.    Ins.    Co. 
Norwish    Union     Fire    Ins.     Soc. 
Selbach     &     Dean's     Agency 

Royal    and    Queen    Ins.     Co. 
Hartford     Fire    Ins.     Co. 
Firemans    Fund    Ins.    Co. 
London   &    Lanca.    Fire   Ins.    Co. 
Scottish    Union    &    Nat.    Ins.    Co. 
New  Zealand  Ins  Co 
Mercantile    Ins.     Co. 
E.     Brown    &    Son 
Marsh      &      McLennan      Agency 
Law     Union     &     Rock     Ins.     Co. 

Hartford  Fire  Ins  Co 
Lonclon     &    Lancashire    Ins.     Co. 
Fire     Association      (Victory) 
London    Assurance    Corporation 
B.    Goodwin    Agency 
Connecticut       Fire       Ins.       Co. 
Fire    Association     of    Philadel. 
Willard    O.     Wayman     Agency 
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Name 


Year 


Address 


Title 


Company 


Greenvvalt.  C  L 
Griffen,  E  F 
Griffith,  P  H 
Grove,  W  W 
Guerraz,  Geo  F 
Guthrie,    R   W 


Hackett,   Wm   H 

19131 

Hackmeier,    W    C 

1918 

Hagen,     H    B 

1915 

Hale,     L     M 

1910 

Hall,    Almon    J 

1913 

Hall,     Otho     N 

1888 

Hall,     P    G 

1918 

Hammond,    J    J 

1910 

Harnan,    W    L 

1918 

Harold,     C    R 

1917 

Harrington,     S     L 

1919 

Harris,    Chas 

1919 

Harris,    Geo    K 

1917 

Harris,     R     L 

1914 

Harrison,    E    W 

1917 

Harrison,    J    H 

190 

Hatcher,     J     B 

1909 

Hearn,    E    W 

1914 

Heatfield,    A    F 

1918 

Heath,     Thos     S 

1912 

Heintz,    F    J 

1918 

Helfrich,    W    E 

1919 

Heltzell,     A     C 

1913 

Hendry     John    E 

1914 

Henley,     B    Jr 

1915 

Henry,    C    A 

1898 

Heuer,    GAR 

1905 

Heuer,    Geo    F 

1910 

Hewitt,      Dixwell 

1891 

Hewitt,    Edgar    F 

1912 

Hiekok,     F    W 

1920 

Hoadley,    Geo    O 

1906 

Hodgkinson,    A 

1913 

Hogan,    H    W 

1914 

Holland,    E    C    R 

1913 

Holloway,    J    B 

|1919 

Hooper,    S    D 

|1918 

Hosmer,    F   W 

1912 

Hougaard,    A    H 

1919 

Hougaard,     J    A 

1909 

Hougham,    F    D 

11918 

11910!  438  California    St    S    F 

11918}  815  So    3d    st    San    Jose 

119051  438  California     st     S    F 

1919    438  California     st     S     F 

19151  444  California   st    S   F 

119191  201  Sansome    st    S    F 


369     Pine    st    S    F 
230    Sansome   st    S   F 
Security    Bldg     Spokane 
202     Sansome    st    S    F 
Sonoma   Bldg   Boise   Ida 
249     Pine     st     S     F 
527    Van    Uuys    Big    LA 
401    California    st    S    F 
Portland    Or 
802    Alaska    Big    Seattle 

152  Hilc  R  Berkeley 
Alaska    Bid    Seattle  Wn 
343    Sansome    st    S    F 
202     Sonsome    st    S    F 
227    Sansome    st    S    F 
210     Sansome    st    S    F 
Tns     Exchange     S    F 
P    O    Box    1611    Spokane 
|  369     Pine    st    S     F 
|  1005    8th    st    Sacramento 
j  Lewis    Bldg    Portland    O 
I  Home  SB  Youngstown    O 
|  510    Ins    Ex    S    F 
|  201    Sansome    st    S   F 
|  405    Sansome    st    S    F 
1 240   Montgomery   st   S   F 
|  Ins     Ex     Big     S    F 
|  438     California    st     S    F 
|  Hotel    S    Francis    Sacto 
|  Mer     Ex     (914)     S    F 
|  219    Sansome    st    S    F 
j  249     Pine    st     S    F 
j  242    Sansome    st    S    F 
|  241    Sansome    st    S   F 
j  408    Lewison    Bid    Butte 
j  401    California   st    S   F 
|  369     Pine    st     S    F 
|  Empire    Bldg     Spokane 
|  124    Sansome   st    S   F 
1923    Leary    Bldg    Seattle 


Special    Agent ,  Hartford    Fire    Ins.    Co. 
Special    Agent  Watson    &    Taylor    Agency 


Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Manager 
Special    Agent 

Sup     Agencies 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Ind      Adjuster 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Ind     Adjuster 
Loca2     -Agent 
Sup     Agencies 
Asst      Managr 
Asst      Managr 
Special    Agent 
Mgr    A&L    Dp 
Special    Agent 
|  Chief     Accoun 
!  Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Ind     Adjuster 
Ind     Adjuster 
Genl     Agent 
Genl     Agent 
Special    Agent 
'Special    Agent 
Genl     Agent 
Special    Agent 
Inspector 
Manager 
Secretary 
Special    Agent 


Co, 


Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
State     Agent 


Hartford    Fire     Ins.     Co. 
Hartford    Fire    Ins.    Co. 
Liv.      Lon.      &      Globe     Ins. 
Royal    Ins.    Co. 


London    Assurance     Corporation 

A.     T.     Bailey    Agency 

Ins  Co  North  Aire]  if  a 

E,     Brown     &     Sons     Agency 

Vulcan     Fire     Ins.     Co. 
Continental    Fire     Ins.     Co. 
Firemans    Fund    Ins.     Co. 
Springfield    F.     &    M.     Ins.    Co. 


W.      O,      Wayman     Companies 
Washington    Survey'g    &    Rat'g   Bu 
Northwestern    National    Ins.    Co. 
E.    Brown    &    Sons    Companies 
Ins.     Co.     of     North     America 
Geo.     H.     Tyson     Companies 
American     Eagle     Ins.     Co. 
Selbach     &     Dean     Agency 
London    Assurance    Corporation 
National     Ins.     Co. 
W.     W.     Alverson    Agency 


Western    Assurance  •  Co. 

Sun    Ins.     Co. 

San    Francisco    Realty    Co. 

Coml.    Union    Assurance    Co, 

Hartford     Fire     Ins.     Co. 

Geo.     H.     Tyson     Companies 

Board     of     Fire     Underwriters 

American    Ins.     Co. 

Vulcan     Fire     Ins.     Co. 

Fire     Assn.     of    Philadelphia 

St.    Paul    Fire    &    Marine    Ins.    Co. 

E.     Brown     &     Sons     Agency 

Fireman's     Fund     Ins.     Co. 

London     Assurance     Corporation 

North    B.    &    Mercantile    Ins.    Co. 

Rhode     Island     Ins.      Co. 

Continental     Ins.      Co. 
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Name 


Year 


Address 


Title 


Company 


Houseworth,    H 
Howard,    J   C 
Humphrey  Thos  V  I 
Hunter,    F   L 
Hunter,    R   B 
Hunter,    Robert   L 
Irving,    Wash 
Jackson,    H    R 
Jackson,    Ward 
Janes,  Geo  J  I 

Jennings,     C     W 
Jolly,    Edwyn    J 
Jones,    B    W 
Jones,    Harry    H 
Johnson,     J    E 
Johnson,    F    J 
Junker,     Harold 
Kaltz,    Bruce 
Keagy,     Roy    H 
Keating,     P    C 
Keeler,     Paul    G 
Keith,    Herbert   B 
Keith,    W    W 
Keleher,    T    J 
Kellam,     F    B 
Kellner,   B   J 
Kelly,     McClure 
Kelley,    Rollin    M 
Kelsey,    L    F 
Kinney,    C    C 
Klinger,    W    N 
Knesel,    A    L 
Knowles.    E    C    F 
Kuhl,    Wm    F 

La  Fountain   W  H 
Lamey     H    T 
Lamping     Evart 
Lanagan     F     R 
Larke     Thos 
Larson,   C   L 
Lathrop    F    A 
Lange    A    P 
Lauer    G    L    A 
Levison     J     B 
Lindsay    A    N 
Lockey     Richard 
Lloyd     W      G 


|1907 
11909 
1918  I 
|1906| 
|1893| 
1 1920 1 
|1909| 
|1916| 
|1919| 
1913  | 
1918 
1919 
1915 
1919 
1911 
1920 
1919 
1906 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1916 
1920 
1919 
1898 
1914 
1910 
1919 
1920 
1910 
1898 
1920 
1909 
1909| 

1918| 
1900| 
1916| 
1911| 
1920| 
1919| 
1912[ 
1918| 
1918| 
1914| 
1907| 
1886| 
19101 


j  444    California    st    S    F 
1 210    Sansome    st    S   F 
401   California  st   S  F 
234    Sansome    st    S   F 
4  01     California    st     S     F 
210    Battery    st    S    F 
222     Sansome     st     S    F 
100    Sansome    st    S    F 
Helena     Montana 
Portland     Oregon 
310    Burke    Bldg    Seattle 
Amer  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg,  S  F 
Portland     Or 
201    Sansome    st    S    F 
334    California   st    S   F 
22  Leidesdorff  st.  S  F 
266     Bush    st    S    F 
N    Y    Block    Seattle    Wn 
358  Pine  st,  S  F 
Los    Angeles    Cal 
Citizens   N   Bk   Los   Ang 
249     Pine    st    S    F 
210    Battery    st    S    F 
Citizens    N    Bk    Los    An 
210    Sansome    st    S    F 

222  Sansome    st    S    F 

223  Sansome    st   S    F 
201   Sansome    st   S   F 
108-110     Sansome    st  S  F 
114    Sansome    st    S    F 
241    Sansome    st    S    F 
134-140     Sansome    st  S  F 

222  Sansome   st    S    F 

223  Sansome  st,  S  F 

316  Title  Ins  Bldg  L  A 
P  O  Box  1527  Denvei 
Coleman  Bldg  Seattle 
401  California  st  S  F 
Butte  Montana 
401  California  st  S  F 
244    Pine    st     S    F 

925    Leary    Bldg    Seattle 
401    California    st    S    F 
550    Sacramento    st    S    F 
Helena    Mont 


Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Manager 
Sup  Agents 
Special    Agent 

Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Adjuster 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Vice     Pres 
Asst     Mgr 
State     Agent 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Manager 
Special    Agent 
State    Agent 
Asst     Mgr 
Special    Agent 
Manager 
Special    Agent 
Mgr   Auto    Dp 
Vice    Pres 
Mgr     Auto     D 
Special    Agent 
Genl     Agent 
Supt  Agts 

Ind  Adjuster 
Manager 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Branch  Mgr 
Special  Agent 
Special    Agent 

Special    ^gent 
President 
Asst    See 
Ind    Adjuster 


Liv.    &    Lon.     &    Globe    Ins.    Co. 
Geo.     H.     Tyson     Companies 
Fireman's     Fund     Ins.     Co. 
Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Soc.  Ltd. 
Fireman's     Fund     Ins.     Co. 
H.     M.     Newhall    &    Co. 

Atlas    Assurance    Co.     Ltd. 
W.    W.    Alverson    Cos. 
L.    L.    &    Globe    Ins.    Co.    Ltd. 
W.     W.     Alverson    Cos. 

Phoenix    Assurance 

Royal    Ins.     Co. 

New    Zealand    Ins.     Co. 

Central    Nat.    Fire    Ins.    Co. 

W.     W.     Alverson    Cos. 

Hartford    Automobile    Dept. 

Chapman   &   Nauman   Co. 

Royal  &  Queen  Ins  Cos 

W.     W.     Alverson     Cos. 

Vulcan    Fire    Ins.     Co. 

H.    M.    Newhall    &    Co. 

W.      W.     Alverson     Cos. 

Royal     &     Queen     Ins.     Co. 

Phoenix     Assurance     Co. 

Ins.   Co.   N.   A.   &  Yorksh.    Ins.    Co. 

Scottish    U.    &    National    Ins.    Co. 

Selbach    &    Deans    Agency 

Marsh      &      McLennan      Agency 

B.     Goodwin     Agency    Cos. 

Seeley     &    Co. 

Phoenix     Assurance     Society 

Ins.    Co.    of    North    America 


Western     Assurance 
Vulcan     Fire     Ins.      Co. 
Firemans    Fund    Ins.     Co. 
Fire    Prevention    Bureau 
Firemans     Fund     Ins.     Co. 
Pennsylvania    Fire     Ins.     Co. 

National     Union 
Firemans    Fund    Ins.     Co. 
California     Ins.     Co. 


Bd   Trade   Bid   Portland  ilnd    Adjuster 
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Name 


Year 


Address 


Title 


Company 


Lord     Percy     \V 
Louis    Wm    A 
Lovelace     A     M 
Lovell   W   T 

Lower    E   K 
Lumbard,     G    R 
Lyndall     Chas    P 

McCarthy    C    V 
McConnell    A    C 
McCulloch     R    L 
Mclntyre    Geo    L 
McKinley     L     M 
McPherson     S 
Mackay     J     R 
Madden    R    L 
Madison     G     W 
Magee    J    F 
Magill     Chas     I 
Major    H    T 
Malony    A    A 
Mangson    Geo    L 
Manheim    H    S 
Mann     H    R     Jr 
Mariner      H      B 
Martin     J     H 
Martin    M    A 
Mason    J    R 
Mathews   R    B 
Mayer    Lloyd    O 
Medcraft    R   C 
Mendell    Jno    M 
Merrill    R    H 
Mesick    S    P 
Miller    Chas    E 
Miller    W    L    W 
Mitchell    L    D 
Molony    J    R 
Montandon    R    W 
Morton    Geo    L 
Muek    Walter     G 
Murphy     Jos     A 
Murray    F    E 
My  rick    C    S 

Xason    H    W 
Xauman     H     A 
Xaunton    R    H 


19141  401    California    st    S    F 
1919|  334    California   st    S    F 
19191  266    Bush    st    S    F 
19151 222    Sansome   st    S    F 
1916 1  210  Sansome  st 
1918)  234    Sansome    st    S    F 
1899 1  334  California  st  S  F 

1907|  244     Pine    st     S    F 
1912|319   Van   Nuys   Bldg  LA 
1918|  517  Trust  &  Sv  Bldg     LA 
1918 1  324    California    st    S    F 
1917 IP   O   Box    209   Phoenix  A 
1920|Ins    Ex    Bldg    S    F 
1913|  237     Sansome    st    S    F 
1920|  405    Sansome    st    S    F 


241    Sansome    st    S   F 

314    California    st    S    F 

333    California    st    S    F 

B     H     &     Co     Pasadena 

Kansas    City 

Mer    Ex     Bid     10th  floor 

420     Mtgy     st     S     F 

341    Sansome   st    S    F 

Hilo     T     H 

201    Sansome    st    S    F 


1916 
1909 
1917 
1916 
1918 
1919 
1905 
1910 
1917 
1918 
1919 

1912|Am   Bk   Bldg    Seattle   W 
19201451    California   st   S   F 
1920 1  100    Sansome    st    S    F 
1894|lns    Ex    Bldg    S   F 
1902|  369    Pine    st    S    F 
1919|  401    California    st    S   F 
1900|  354     Pine    st    S     F 
1906)  438    California   st    S    F 
|1905  201    Sansome   st  S  F 
1 1919 1  Spokane     Wash 
]1920|  833  Pino  st  SF 
jl920|Tacoma    Wash 
]  1 9 1 9 1  405     Sansome    st    S    F 
|1920|  401-405    Sansome   st    S  F 
|1905|  Empire     Bldg     Seattle 
|1920|  405    Sansome    st    S    F 
1912   444     California     st     S     F 

|1916|  441    California    st    S    F 
|1912|358     Pine     st     S     F 
11914  330    California    st    S    F 


City  Mgr 
Asst  Mgr 
Supt  Agncies 
Special  Agent  | 
Special  Agent  i 
Special  Agts  j 
Special    Agent' 

Sup     Agencies 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Secretary 
Ind     Adjuster 
Special    Agent 
Mgr     Auto     D 
Head    Accntnt 
Mgr    Auto    Dp 
Gem     Agent 
Inspector 
Special    Ageni 
Branch    Mgr 
Adjuster 
President 
Asst    Mgr 
Mgr    &    Treas 
Special    Agent 

Ind     Adjuster 
Mgr    I    Risk  D 
Special    Agent 
Asst   Mgr 
Asst    Mgr 
Special    Agent 
Ind     Adjuster 
Special    Agent 
Manager 
Special    Agent 
Mgr     Auto     D 
B-aT:ch     Mgr 
Sup     Agencies 
Mgr    Loss    Dp 
State     Agent 
Mgr    City    Dp 
Special    Agent 

Special    Agent 
Met    Agent 
Mgr    City    Dp 


Home     F.     &     M.      Ins.     Co. 
New    Zealand    Ins.     Co. 

W  W  Alverson  Cos 
Phoenix     Assurance 
Geo.     H.     Tyson     Cos. 
W.     C.     Worth    Agency 
New  Zealand  Ins  Co 

North    Brit.    &    Mer.    Ins.    Co. 
Pennsylvania     Fire     Ins.     Co. 
Selbach    &    Deans   Agency 
Merchants    Fire    As.    Corp.     X.     Y. 

Continental    Ins.     Co. 

St.    Paul    Fire    &    Marine    Ins.    Co. 

Sun     of    London 

Goodwin     K.     &     M.     Agency 

Detroit    National    Fire    Ins.     Co. 

Home     Ins.     Co. 

Yorkshire    Ins.     Co. 

Fire      Prevention      Co. 

Pac.      Coast     Adjusting     Bureau 

Manheim,    Dibbern    &    Co. 

X.     Y.    Underwriters    Agency 

Hawaiian    First    Trust    Co. 

Royal     Ins.     Co. 


Home     Ins.     Co. 

Atlas     Assurance     Ltd. 
1  Commercial    Union    Ins.     Co. 
!  London     Assurance     Corporation 

Firemans    Fund    Ins.     Co. 

'  Hartford    Fire     Ins.     Co. 
Western    Assurance    Co. 
Geo.    H.    Tyson    Agency 
Automobile    Co.    Hartford 
Fire    Prevention    Bureau 
Sun     Ins.     Oce 
Sun    Ins.    Co.    of    London 
Aetna     Ins.     Co. 
Sun    Insurance    Office 
Liverpool,     London    &    Globe    Ltd. 

Fidelity    Phoenix    Fire    Ins.     Co. 

Chapman    &    Xauman 
Xorthern     Assurance     Co.     Ltd. 
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Name 


Year 


Address 


Title 


Company 


lewhall     A     M 
ewhall    Geo    A 
Jicoll    A    F 
lieman   Chas 
^ippert    P    M 
Jormand    P    A 
Torthrup  E   M 
lourse    Bayard  E 

)'Brien  H  E 
►'Grady  T  F 
>sborn  R  W 
►wens    P    Craig 

»arker     D     A 
•arkhurst    H    E 
"artridge     F    E 
»arrish    Edwin 
<»arry    D    H 
^earce    E    R 
'endrey    Edwin 
'enfield   A   J 
^enfield    B    L 
5erry    Fred    J 
^erry    John 
»erry     Percy     J 
'ettis    G    S 
'hipps    Frank 
'ierce    D    W 
Mnney  M   E 
'ohlmann    G    W 
'orep    W    P 
'otter  E  G 
'otter   W   W 
'owell    Wade    H 
'rice    C    C 
'rickett    J    H 
?rinsen    John    A 

^uitzow     Chas 
Juitzow    V    H 

Randall    Edward 
Randall     H 
iteed     Horace 
*eed    Jas     S 
rtennie    Gordon   F 
Reynolds    Ira    P 
=ihoads    F    H 


1918 
1918 
1917 
1919 
1888 
1912 
1919 
1913 

1910 
1912 
1892 
1918 

1909 
1909 
1912 
1900 
1916 
1914 
1920 
1909 
1910 
1908 
1919 
1912 
1920 
1920 
1899 
1919 
1920 
1907 
1910 
1911 
1919 
1920 
1920 
1920 


210    Battery    st    S    F 
260     California    st     S    F 

333  Pine  st  S  F 

237  Marsh    S    Bldg    L   A 

Ins  Ex    Bldg    S    F 

451  California    st    S     F 

107  City    Hall    Oakland 

401  California    st    S    F 

Title     Ins     Bldg     Los    A 
242     Sansome    st    S    F 
244    Pine    st     S    F 
100     Sansome    st    S    F 

334  California   st    S   F 
224     Stark     st     Portland 
Mohawk    Bldg    Spokane 
334     Pine     st     S     F 
Hoge     Bldg     Seattle     W 
405    Sansome    st    S    F 
Helena     Mont 

100     Sansome     st     S     F 

369     Pine    st     S    F 

201     Sansome    st    S    F 

Seattle 

801    Alaska    Bid    Seattle 

210    Battery    st    S    F 

Ins     Ex    Big     S     F 

215   Van  Nuys  B   Los   A 

334    Pine    st     S    F 

451    California    st    S    F 

405    Mehlhorn   B    Seattle 

576    Sacramento   st   S  F 

576    Sacramento    st    S    F 

114    Sansome    st    S    F 

Dillon 

266    Bush    st    S   F 

22  Leidesdorff  st   S  F 


119081  Hibernia   B    Los    Angele 
119041341     Sansome    st    S    F 

19201401  California    st    S    F 

19101  334  Pine    st    S    F 

19181223  Sansome    st    S    F 

18981330  Sherlock   B    Portlan 

19181223  Sansome    st    S   F 
19191  Railway   Fx  B   Portland 

19151219  Sansome    st    S    F 


General  Agent 
Genl     Agent 
Agent 

Special    Agent 
Vice    Pres 
Asst    Gnl    Agt 
Branch    Mgr 
Special    Agent 

Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Genl    Agent 
Special    Agent 

Special    Agent 

General  lnsp 
Ind     Adjuste- 
Manager 
Special    Agent 
Office    Mgr 
Special    Agent 
Supt.  Agncies 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Atodt     Mar 
Mgr    Cit    Dep 

Mgr  Auto  Dp 
Mgr  Auto  D 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agenc 
Asst  Gen  Agf 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Chief  Accnt 
Special    Agent 

State     Agent 
Special    Agent 

Auditor 
Special    Agent 

Special  Agent 
Special  A.^eT  t 
Special  A.geit 
Special    Agent 


Pac.     States    Fire    Ins.    Co. 

Pac.     States     Fire     Ins.     Co. 

Automobile  Ins  Co 

Scottish     Union     &    Nat.     Ins.     Co. 

Fidelity      &      Deposit      Ins.      Co. 

Home    Ins.     Co. 

Fire    Prevention    Bureau    of    Pac. 

Firemans     Fund     Ins.     Co. 

Aetna     Ins.     Co. 
Fire    Assn.     of    Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania    Fire     Ins.     Co. 
Atlas    Assurance     Co.     Ltd. 

New    Zealand    Ins.    Co.    Ltd. 
Coml.    Union    Assncs.    Co.    Ltd. 

Niagara     Fire     Ins.     Co. 
London     &     L.     Fire     Ins.     Co. 
C.     A.     Henry    Agency 
W.     W.     Alverson     Agency 
Atlas    Assnce     Co.     Ltd. 
London     Assurance     Corporation 
Queen    Ins.     Co.    of    America 
Phoenix    Assurance    Co.    Ltd. 
London     Assurance     Corporation 
H.    M.    Newhall    &    Co. 
Bankers    &    Shippers    Co. 

Niagara     Fire     Ins.     Co. 

Home     Ins.      Co. 

E.    Brown    &    Sons    Cos. 

Glen     Falls     Ins.     Co. 

Glen    Falls    Ins.    Co. 

Marsh     &     McLennan     Agency 

Selbach    &    Deans    Agency 

W  W  Alverson  Agency 

Central    Nat.     Fire    Ins.     Co. 

Home    Ins.    Co.    of    N.     Y. 
N.    Y.    Underwriters    Agency 

Firemans    Fund    Ins.     Co. 
Niagara    Fire    Ins.     Co. 

Connecticut    Fire    Ins.    Co. 

Ins.     Co.     of    N.     A. 

Comml.     Union     Assnce.     Co,     Ltd. 

Aetna    Ins.     Co. 
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Name 


Year 


Address 


Title 


Company 


Richards   J    H 
Richmond    G     T 
Riecker    E    P 
Robins    F     C    H 
Robins    L    H 
Rohrer  C  W 
Rohrbach    H   F 
Root    F    J 
Roth    G    J 
Rountree    R    H 
Rourke   J    E 
Ryan   Thos   F 
Rupe    C    M 


1901| 
1915| 
1919| 
1898| 
1910| 
1911| 
19201 
1915| 
1914| 
1904| 
1920| 
1920| 
19181 


22    Leidesdorff    st    S 
332     Pine     st     S     F 
Los  Angeles  Cal 
330     California    st 
Los  Angeles  Cal 
369     Pine    st     S    F 
407    Pine    st    S    F 
301    California   st    S   F 
369     Pine    st     S    F 
444    California   st    S    F 
201    Sansome    st    S    F 
401    California    st   S    F 
406    Mehlhorn   B    Seattle 


S     F 


Schmidt    H   M 

1914| 

Schoeneman    F    J 

1908  j 

Schwerin    Clayton 

1919 

Scott    H    H 

1915 

Selbach   B    O 

1913 

Seeley    C    M 

1920| 

Shankland     J     G 

1910 

Shaw    R    S ' 

1919| 

Shearman    B    R 

1918  | 

Sheppard   John    S 

1918 

Sherman    H    D 

1916 

Sherrard    McKee 

1906 

Sherrard     Robt 

1920 

Sifford     B     A 

1910| 

Simmen    Samuel 

1912 

Simpson   H    L 

1914] 

Sinclair    R   D 

1919| 

Smith    Geo   O 

19101 

Smith   H  H 

1893| 

Smith    J    Val 

1920| 

Spaulding    M    E 

1907| 

Spear    C    L 

19171 

Speyer   "Walter   M 

1 8  9  3 1 

Stahl    F    A 

1914| 

Staniford    Geo   F 

1910  j 

Staniford   F   C 

1897| 

Stewart    D    L 

1906| 

Stewart    Neil 

1909| 

Stich    R    G 

1918| 

St    John    Paul 

1913| 

Stone,    Chas    R 

1913| 

Stone,     F    E 

1914] 

Stoy    Sam    B 

1893) 

Sullivan     C    J 

1920| 

118     Sansome    st    S    F 
234    Pine    st    S    F 
401    California    st    S    F 
340     California     st     S     F 
108    Sansome    st    S   F 
134-140   Sansome   st    S   F 
416    Lewis    Bldg    Seattle 
202    Sansome    st    S    F 
244     Pine     st      S     F 
929    Investhint   B   Los  A 
330     California    st     S     F 
227    Sansome    st     S    F 
227    Sansome    st     S    F 
550  Sacramento  st  S  F 
108     Sansome    st    S    F 
369     Pine     st     S     F 
201    Sansome    st    S   F 
232     Pine    st    S    F 
Atner  Natl  Bank  Bldg  SF 
401     California     st     S     F 
401  Calif  or  n  a  st  S  F 
210    Sansome    st    S    F 
334     California     st     S     F 
332  Tine  st  S  F 
Story    Bid    Los    Angeles 
234    Sansome    st    S    F 
201    Sansome    st    S    F 
201    California   st    S   F 
303    Haas    Bldg    Los    An 
4  01     California    st     S     F 
244     Pine    st     S     F 
374      Pine     st     S     F 
332      Pine      st      S     F 
134-140   Sansome   St    S   F 


Genl  Agen  c 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Chief  Exmnr 
Special  A;~3*.t 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  A^enr 
Mgr  Stat  Dp 
Special   Agent 

Res    Mgr 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Genl    Agent 
Manager 
President 
Ind   Adjuster 
Special    Agert 

I  Inspector 
Ind     Adjuster 
Special    Agent 
Asst    Mgr 
Special    Age^t 
Asst     Secretar 

:  Specie    Agent 
Associ    Mgr 
UfTiCe    Supt 
Sup     Agencies 

Adj    Auto    Dp 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Manager 
,  Special    Agent 
|  Special    Agent 
|  Sup     Agencies 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agts 
Sup     Aut     Dp 
Special    Agent 
Manager 
Special    Agent 


Millers  National  Ins  Co 
London    &    L.    Fire    Ins.     Co. 

Northern     Assur.     Co.     Ltd. 

London   Assurance    Corporation 
Merchants    Fire    Ins.    Co. 
American     Ins.     Co. 
London    Assurance    Corporation 
L.   &  L.    &   Globe   Ins.   Co.    Ltd. 
Royal     Ins.     Co. 
Firemans    Fund    Ins.    Co. 
Selbach    &    Deans    Agency- 
Capitol     Fire    Ins.     Co. 
N.    Brit.    &    Mercantile    Ins.    Co. 
Firemans     Fund     Ins.      Co. 
Western     Assurance 
Selbach     &    Dean 
Seeley    &    Co. 

E.     Brown     &     Sons 

North    Brit.    &    Mer.     Ins.     Co. 

Northern    Assurance    Co.     Ltd. 
Ins.     Co.     of    North    America 
Ins.     Co.     of    North    America 
California     Ins.     Co. 
Selbach    &    Deans 
Connecticut  &  Westchester  F  Ins  Ca 
Scottish   U.    and   National    Ins.   0| 
London    &    Lan.    Fire    Ins.    Co. 


Firemans    Fund    Ins.     Co. 
Firemans    Fund    Ins.     Co. 
George      H.      Tyson      Agency 
New    Zealand    Ins.     Co.     Ltd. 
New     Hampshire      Fire      Ins.      Co.  I 
Fire     Association     of     Philadelphia 
Norwich     U.     Fire     Ins.     Soc.     Ltd  J 
Royal     and     Queen     Ins.     Co. 
Balfour    &    Guthrie    Cos. 
Springfield    F.     &    M.     Ins.    Co. 
Firemans    Fund    Ins.    Co. 
North     British     and     Mercantile 
W.     O.     Wayman     Agency 
Lond.    &    Lanca.    Fire    Ins.    Co. 
Seeley    &     Co. 


ACTIVE  MEMBERS 
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Name 


Year 


Address 


Title 


Company 


wran    Geo    W 
vendell    H    C 
rift     C     A 

ebben,    Fred 
emplin    Chas    H 
'erhune,    L    P 
hompson    C    R 
hompson    E    R 
hompson    Harry 
hompson    H    L 
homson     M    H 
hornton     A     C 
'hornton    A    W 
'hornton,     R    P 
ickner   Henry   B 
ficknor     W     H 

tademan,  T  J  A 
tamlinson    Percy 
[•orrey    F    S 
[•ownsend,     G     E 
Trowbridge    C    C 
roy    Martin     J 
'urner,    C    O 
yson  Geo   H 

rmston  J   K 

anValkenburgC 
farse    H    L 
/on    Tagen    C    W 

IVagenet     H    W 
Vaggaman  JLM 
kValden   J    D 
Wallace    W    L 
Ward    Geo    M 
Warner,    J    W 
Waters    J    N 
Watson    Irving    S 
Watson    Kenneth 
Watt    Rolla    V 
Wayman  W   O 
Weaver    H    N 
Webber   A    E 
Weeks    E    E 
Weinmann    P    R 
Wendler    Chas    A 
Wentworth   C    D 


19101  Box    1732     Spokane    Wn 
1917|  230  Sansome  st    SF 
19101401   Cal   or   Byrne  B   LA 


1913| 
1920| 

1913| 
1895| 
1910| 
1920| 
1919| 
1899| 
1898| 
1894| 

1914| 
1909| 
1914  | 

I  1*94  I 
1910| 
1919| 
1912| 
1914| 
1919| 
1920| 
18881 


1031   N  W   Bk   B   Portld 
312    Pine    st    S    F 
362     Pine    st     S    F 
401     California     st     S     F 
Willcox     Bldg     Portland 
Sacramento    California 
451     California    st     S     F 
374      Pine     st     S      F 
Clunie    Building    S    F 
369    Pine    st     S    F 
369     Pine    st    S     F 
401    California    st    S    F 
201    Sansome    st    S    F 
NW    Cor   Pine    &    Leides 
219   Sansome  st   S   F 
578    Sacramento  st   S  F 
401    California    st    S    F 
334    Pine    st    S    F 
Ins    Ex    Big    S    F 
114    Sansome    st    S    F 
210    Sansome  st   S   F 


119041  Henne    Bldg    Los    Angel 

19061  Storey    Bldg    Los    Angel 
19201  Portland    Oregon 
19111  369     Pine    st    S    F 


1918| 
1911| 
1898  j 
1913| 
1914| 
1907| 
1889| 
1908| 
19041 
1888  | 
1898| 
1919| 
1913| 
1920| 
1909| 
1904| 
1920! 


451     California     st     S     F 
114  Sansome  st    SF 
201    Sansome    st    S    F 

Los  Angesles,  Cal 
234     Pine    st     S     F 
Mer    Ex    Bldg    S   F 
405    Coleman    B    Seattle 
Portland.  Oregon 
132     Sansome     st     S     F 
201    Sansome    st    S    F 
374     Pine    st     S    F 
237     Sansome    st    S    F 
401    California    st    S    F 
Fresno     Calif 
369     Pine    st     S    F 
Paulson     Bldg     Spokane 
Spokane    Wash 


Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 


Coml.     Union     Fire     Ins. 
Providence     Wash.     Ins. 


Co. 
Co. 


Special    Agent    Firemans    Fund    Ins.     Co. 

Special    Agent    b.    Goodwin    Cos. 

Special    Agent  j  Miller,     Henley     &     Scott     Agency 

Asst    Gnl    Agt    Fred  8  j.imes  £  Co 

Genl     Adjustr    Firemans    Fund    Ins.    Co. 

Special    Agent  !  c.    A.     Henry    Agency 

Special    Agent ;  ins.     Co.     of    North    America 

Special    Agent  Home     Insurance     Company 

Asst   Gen    Agt    W.     O.     Wayman     Agency 

Agent 

Manager  London    Assurance    Corporation 

Mgr    Auto    Dp    London      Assurance     Corporation 

Special    Agent   Firemans    Fund    Insurance    Co. 

Special    Agent  \  Royal     Insurance     Company 

Secretary  !  Pacific    Autowriters    Conference 

Adjuster  Aetna     Ins.     Co. 

Agency   Mgr       E.    E.    Potter    &    Sons    Agency 

Chief  Underwr  Firemans    Fund    Ins.     Co. 

Special    Agent   Niagara    Fire     Ins.     Co. 

Special    Ageu*   Commercial    Union    Assurance    Co. 

Special    Agent    Marsh     &     McLennan     Agency 

Genl     Agent       The  GeQ  H  Tyson  A&ency 

Special    Agent  Royal    and    Queen    Ins.    Co. 

Special    Agent  E.    Brown    &    Sons    Companies 
Special    Agent  Bankers     and     Shippers     Co. 
Special    Agent,  Connecticut     Fire     Ins.     Co. 


Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Managei 
Ind  Adjuster 
Special    Agent 

State  Agent 
Genl     Agent 
Manager 
Genl     Agent 
Auto      Special 
Special    Agent 
Ind     Adjuster 
Special    Agent 
Special    Agent 
Branch    Mgr 


Home      Ins.      Co. 

Marsh  &  McLennan 
Royal    and    Queen     Ins.     Co. 
Norwich     U.     Fire    Ins.     Soc.     Ltd. 
North     Brit,     and     Mer.     Ins.     Co. 

Carl      A.      Henry      Agency 

Geo  H  Tyson  Agency 

City    of    New    York    Ins.    Co. 

Royal     Ins.     Co.     Ltd. 

National     Ins.     Co. 

B.     Goodwin    Agency. 

Firemans    Fund    Ins.    Co. 

London    Assurance    Corporation 
E.     Brown     &     Sons     Cos. 
Fire    Prevention    Bureau 
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Name 


Year 


Address 


Title 


Company 


West    G   L 
Westlake   W    B 
Whelan    John    L 
Whelan    W    D 
White     Frank     G 
Whitmore    R    S 
Whitney  Geo  H 
Wickler  J   C 
Wickler,    H    R 
Wieland    C    F 
Wilkie     Andrew 
Williams    E    W 
Williams    T    H 
Wills    B    G 
Withers  Wm  K 
Wroodward    W 
Wright    A    C 
Wright    C    C 

Yates    J    P 
Yocum   G  A 
Young    E    J 
Young    Frank    H 
Young    Walter    D 
Young   Walter   H 

Z  wick   W   F 


1919 1  222     Sansome    st    S    F 
1908 1  202    Sansome    st    S    F 
1919|  3590    Washingtn    st    S    F 
19001  520  Byrne   Bid   Los  Ang 

1 8  9  3 1  401  Cali  for nia  st    8  F 
1919!  Hibernian    Bid   Los   Ang 
19191  334     California     st     S     F 

iSiSJ  235  Pinest    SF 

19181  PO   Box    1155    Billings  M 

19201  703    Market    st    S    F 

19091  Clunie     Building 

19201  266    Bush    st    S    F 

1894 1  Title  &  Trust  Big,  Portland 

19181  401    California    st    S    F 

1913|  1031    Mer    Ex    S    F 

1920|  Ins    Ex    Big     S    F 

19091 

19181  401    California    st    S    F 

19121  332    Pine    st    S     F 
19141  114    Sansome    st    S    F 
19051  Am    Bk    Bid    Seattle    W 
1908 1  150    Sansome    st    S    F 
1913  f  Nicolaus    B    Sacramento 
19071  333     Pine     st    S    F 


Marine  Under 
Special  Agent 
S  Agt  &  Adj 
Special  Agent 
Asst  Secret'y 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Manager 
Special  Agent 
Adjuster 
Ihd  Adjuster 
Supt  Auto  D 
Sec   &   U  Mgr 

Snpt  Auto  Dep 
Manager 
Special   Agent 
Local     Agt 
Mgr   Aut    Dep 

Special  Agent 
Chief  Examr 
Supt  Agents 
Special  Agent 
Special  Agent 
Special    Agent 


119061  P    O    Bx    422    Seattle    W   S    Agt    &    Adj 


Phoenix    Assur.    Co.    Ltd. 
E.     Brown    &    Sons. 
B.     Goodwin     Cos. 
Firemans    Fund    Ins.     Co. 
Firemans    Fund    Ins.    Co. 
Home    Ins.    Co. 
New    Zealand    Ins.    Co. 
National     Union 
Continental     Ins.     Co. 


W.     W.     Alverson    Agency 
Pacific    States    Fire 
Firemans    Fund     Ins.     Co. 
Pacific    Adjusting    Bureau 
Bankers     and     Shippers     Co. 

Firemans     Fund     Ins.     Co. 

London    &    Lan.    Fire    Ins.    Co. 
Marsh  &  McLennan 
North     Brit.     &     Mer.     Ins.     Co. 
Springfield     F.      &      M.      Ins.      Co. 
Niagara    Fire    Ins.    Co. 
Automobile  Insurance  Com  pan 

St.    Paul    F.     &    M.    Ine.     Cr. 
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ASSOCIATE    MEMBERS 


Aetna    Insurance     Company 

Cole,     O     S 
Heissner,     G     H 
Hilton       Harry 
Hohenschild,     Reginald     H 
Joakimson,     F     E 
Johnson,    Randolph 
Marshall,     Clyde 
McMahon,     Wilford 
Metier,     Ed     T 
Muldowney,     W    L 
Rankin,      Marshall 
Ross,     Charles     E 
Small,     Lloyd 
Stenroos,     G    A 
Uns  worth,     A     G 
Waity,    W    H 
Wiebalk,     Will    P 

Atlas     Assurance     Company 

Brooks      E 
McCallan,     G     W 
Kemp,     Willis 
Hagedorn,    Milton 

Board     of     Brokers 

Leo    Mund 

Board     of     Fire     Underwriters 

E    H    Charles 

Edward    Brown    &    Sons 

A  C  Alstrand 

T  D  Bradbury 

J  M  Demmer 

R  P  Frees 

W  M    Horter 

C  A  Parks 

J  A  Perry 

A  J  Samuelson 

A  G  Wallace 

California    Fire    Insurance    Company 

Thomas    Beament 
Arthur     Caughey 
Alfred     Peterson 
Paul     Romer 
Herbert    Stockton 


Continental    Insurance    Company 
C    V    Detrick 

J.     B.     F.     Davis 

R    H     Butler 
E    M     DeWitte 

Fireman's   Fund   Insurance   Company 

W    Artigue 

S     H     Butler 

Charles     A     Connitt 

C    H    Davies 

A    D    Dee 

F    L    Donahoe 

A     B     Ebert 

H    Gosbey 

L    S    Gregory 

H     S     Grannatt 

Edward    Hoffacker 

E     N     Koch 

Wyndham     Medcraft 

A     Muenter 

E    J     Pruett 

Thomas     A     Santry 

A     E     Sassus 

Bert    R    Schlessinger 

Kenneth     C     Smith 

M    C     Spann 

H         A     Sperrier 

F    B    Stackpole 

J    A    Wiggs 

W     G    Wilson 

Raymond     E     Young 

Hartford    Fire    Insurance    Company 

H     C     Craig 
Charles     Kispert 
Edwin     McDonald 
M     Mund 

D     V     Strandberg 
J    M    Stevenson 

Home     Insurance     Company 

J    R    Hugner 

A    Valentine 

W     H     Morrison 
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Insurance    Company    of    North    America 

Conway,  M     Q 

Hall,     C  R 

Luce,    R  B 

Rattray,  William 

Tyndall,  F     Leslie 

London   and  Lancashire   Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Allemann,     R     C 
Beedy,     J     C 
Callahan,    R    W 
Dearmin,     R    J 
De    Jung,     C 
Dick,     A     G 
Marchand     F    E 
Morton,     C    N 
Perkins,      S     M 
Rich,     F     K 
Tweedie,     C     J 
White,    W    H 

Marsh    &    McLennan 

Brandt,     George 
Brennan,      Joseph 
Campbell    Robert 
Carey,     Richard 
Coubrough,     Walter     M 
Murphy,      W     D 
Neuberger,     W     H 
Ratto,     Louis 
Reed,    W    M 

Merchants'   Fire   Assurance   Company 

Colescott      J     S 

H.     M.     Newhall     &    Co. 

Acheson,    J 
Bott,     Maurice 
Newhall,     W     M 

New    York    Underwriters 


Niagara    Fire    Insurance    Co. 

Hodge,     L     C 
Oehlmann,     W     H 

Norwich  Union  Fire   Insurance   Company 

Browne,     H 
Drolette,     E 
Fisher,     C 
Holzcamp,      E 
Pratt,     C 

Fire     Association     of     Philadelphia 

Doasson,     Andre 
Hackett      Arthur 
Harrison,     Bruce 
Jones,     Cecil 
Winterburn,     N     I 

E.     E.     Potter     &     Sons 

Jarret,     Mervyn 
Hopps,      S     B 
Nelson,     W    H 
Suran,     M    A 

Scottish     Union     and     National     Insurance     Co. 


Dougherty,  C 
Gibson,  A  A 
Jones,     E    W 


W 


Selbach    &    Deans 


Brainard,     L     N 
Jarnagin,    L    A 
Masi,     E     C 
Miser,     R     D 
Phelps     C    E 
Rolls,     E     A 


Sun     Insurance     Office 


Benkie,     G     P 
Craig,    Alexander 
Lonirgan,     J     A 


Durden,  L  H 
Mallon,  J  B 
Moses,  David 
Prole,  Don 

Snook,     P    E 
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Name 


Year 


HONORARY  MEMBERS 

Address 


Bacon    B    H 

1909 

122     Halleck    st     S    F 

Coast    Review" 

Bangs     Franklin 

1916 

401    California    st    S    F 

Brush    R    G 

1916 

Hollywood   L   A    Co   Cai 

Butler    Geo    E 

1908 

Ross    California 

Carey    James    A 

1897 

811    California    st    S    F 

"The      Adjuster" 

Chard   Thos   S 

1898 

Brookline    Mass 

Christensen    Chas 

1918 

San     Rafael     Calif 

Coogan    T     C 

1912 

904    Mer    Ex    Bldg    S   F 

Attorney 

Day    Lloyd    S 

1920 

Denver    Colo 

Vocky    Mountain     Undv    Assoen, 

Dickson    Root 

1898 

32     South    st    Baltimore 

Done  Willard 

1915 

759     Phelan    Bldg     S     F 

Drew     Cyrus    K 

1908 

G   &  E  Bid  Denver  Colo 

Insurance    Report" 

Driffield     Carus 

1914 

3201    Benvene   A    Berkly 

Dutton   Wm  J 

1882 

401    California   st    S    F 

F.      Fund     Ins.     Co.     S.     F. 

Du   Val   W   S 

1903 

Mer    Ex    Bldg    S    F 

7?oard     of    Fire     Underwriterr; 

Fabi    R    P 

1893 

St    Helena    Calif 

Foster   W    L 

1912 

Crown  B    Vancouver  B  C 

Mainland    Fire    Underwriters 

Froiseth    Bernard 

1920 

Boston    Block    Honolulu 

Hawaii   Rating  Bu.   B.   &  B.  jr.    U. 

Granger    H    T 

1912 

Coleman     Bldg     Seattle 

Attorney 

Grant    Tom     C 

1908 

2684    Union    st    S     F 

Gurrey    Alfred    R 

1908 

Boston     Bldg     Honolulu 

• 

Jacoby    Franz 

1915 

Oakland    Calif 

"Altenheim" 

Johnston    J    C 

1919 

Piedmont    Calif 

Haven    Chas   D 

1912 

San    Jose     Calif 

Herold    R    Jr 

1909 

Russ     Bldg     S     F 

Hitchcock    C    I 

1909 

Louisville     Ky 

"Insurance    Field" 

Keene    Walter    F 

1912 

Coleman      Bldg      Seattle 

Laton    Chas    A 

1902 

45     Kearny    st     S     F 

Financial    Agent 

Magill    R    H 

1916 

916    Broadway    Oakland 

Home     Insurance     Co. 

Marshall  John   Jr 

1903 

401    California    st    S    F 

Firemans    Fund    Ins.    Co. 

McCune   James   N 

1912 

Sherlock    Bldg   Portland 

Und.     Rating    Bureau 

McElroy    L    F 

1920 

340    Sansome    st    S    F 

McKenzie    Lee 

1904 

459    Coleman    B    Seattle 

Washington    Survs    &    Ratg.    Bu. 

Merrill     Wm     H 

1912 

207     Ohio     st     Chicago 

Und.     Laboratory 

Miles    D    E 

1916 

1133    Broadway    N    Y 

Moffitt    James    P 

1918 

Lumb    Ex    Bid    Portland 

Mohrhardt    E    F 

1897 

Mer    Ex    Bldg    S    F 

Sec.     Board     Fire     Underwriters 

Morrow   J    H 

1915 

631   Hellman   Bid  Los  A 

Moss    Reginald    G 

1920 

340    Sansome    st    S    F 

"Underwriters'     Report" 

Mullins     C    F 

1909 

San    Francisco 

Neal     Robt    W 

1897 

417    Montgomy    st    S    F 

"Pacific     Underwriter" 

Noble     John     L 

1914 

301   H-B  B  Victoria  B  C 

Vancouver    Island    Fire    As^oc 

Palache    Whitney 

|1915 

New    York    City 

U.    S.     Mgr.    Com.    Union    Ass.     Co. 

Fiver    John    C 

[1909 

340    Sansome    st    S    F 

"Underwriters'     Report" 

Robertson    Geo   N 

1905 

914    Mer   Ex   Bldg   S   F 

Board     of     Fire     Underwriters 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS 


Name 


Year 


Address 


Ross     Andrew 
Schiveley    J    H 
Simonton     L     H 
Stevens   Jay   W 
Stillman    Alfred 
Stone    J    C 
Swearingen    R    E 
Thompson    E   L 
Thornton    H    A 
Weinmann     Louis 
Williams     S     G 
Wyper     James 


1912 
1917 
1920 
1918 
1902 
1904 
1918 
1900 
1915 
1890 
1904 
1915 


I 


Vancouver    B     C 
Seattle    Wash 
Denver     Colo 
Mer    Ex    Bldgf    S    F 
University    Club    S    F 
914    Mer    Ex    Bldgr    S    F 
Mer    Ex    Bldg    S    F 
C    of    C    Bldg    Portland 
201    Sansome    st    S    F 
Alameda    Calif 
Symes   Bldg   Denver   Col 
Hartford,     Conn 


Fire     Prevention     Bureau 
Rocky   Mountain   Und.    Assoc. 
Fire    Prevention    Bureau 

Board     of     Fire     Underwriters 
^ire     Prevention     Bureau 


Attorney 

Vice   Pres.    Hartford    Fire    Ins.    Co. 
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DECEASED  MEMBERS. 


Agard,  J.  J. 
Anderson,  J.  McC. 
Argall,  F.  G. 
Ashton,  Geo.  F. 
Bagley.  W.  H. 
Barnett,  B.  N. 
Balzer,  Henry 
Bailev.  James  D. 
Belden.H.K. 
Berdan, W  S, 
Bigelow,  H.  H. 
Boardman,  Geo.  C. 
Boyce,  J.  A, 
Boyd,  H.  C. 
Bradford,  J.  D. 
Bryant,  A.  J. 
Brumsey,  J.  A. 
Brown,  Edward 
Broderick,  W.  J. 
Bromwell,  L.  L. 
Burger,  C.  H. 
Callingham,  W.  J. 
Carey,  Howard  F. 
Carpenter,  E.  W. 
Chalmers,  W.  L. 
Clark,  Z.  P. 
Cofran,  J.  W.  G. 
Curtis,  J.  F.  D. 
Dohrmann,  C.  W. 
Donnell.S.  M 
Dornin,  Geo.  D. 
Dibbern,  J.  H. 
Dick,  B.  C. 
Puffy,  Thos.  J. 
Ecklin,  Chas.  E. 
Edwards.  J.  G. 
Edwards,  L.  B. 
Farnfield,  C.  P. 
Farnsworth,  E.  P. 
Faymonville,  Bernard 
Flack,  E.  B. 
Flint,  A.  P. 
Fogarty,  J.  T. 
Folger,  Clinton 
Friend,  Roger  B. 
Francis.  Guy 
Frank,  William 


Garniss,  Jas.  R. 
Gordon,  H.  F. 
Grant,  Geo.  F. 
Grim.  A.  R. 
Gunn,  John  W. 
Gunnison,  A.  R. 
Hamilton.  J.  K. 
Haven,  Frederick  L. 
Hanscom,  W.  W. 
Heath,  Wm.  R, 
Henry,  Paul  M. 
Hill,  Charles  B. 
Hill,  W.  H. 
Hine,  C.  C. 
Holmes,  W.  H, 
Hopkins,  C.  T. 
Hopkins,  W.  B. 
Houghton,  J.  F. 
Hunt.  S.  O. 
Ives,  S.  D. 
James,  N.  T. 
Quick,  James  R. 
Kenney,  J.  J. 
Kinne,  C.  Mason 
Koempel,  H.  C. 
Lamping,  L.  F. 
Landers.  Wm.  J. 
Lavery,  J.  G. 
Lee,  Bruce  B. 
Lowe,  B.  F. 
Low,  Geo.  P. 
Low,  H.  L. 
Lowden,  W.  H. 
Lord.  Leslie 
Macdonald,  Wm. 
Magill,  Arthur  E. 
Main.  Geo.  C. 
Manheim,  Isaac 
Mann,  H,  R. 
Manning,  F.  J.  H. 
Marsh.  Richard  T. 
Mayer,  F.  J.  Alex 
McHenry,  C.  B, 
McElhone.  F.  H. 
McKowen,  J.  H. 
McVean,  D.  M. 


Meade,  Calvert 
Morrison,  E.  C. 
Mitchell,  T." A. 
Naunton,  R.  H. 
Nichols,  C.  M. 
Niles,  Edward 
Outcalt,  Peter 
Page,  H.  R. 
Porter,  F.  H. 
Potter,  E.  E. 
Raymond,  Walter  H. 
Rogers,  L.  B. 
Sanderson,  A.  G. 
Scharf,  Earl  M. 
Scott,  Chas.  O. 
Sewell,  Amos  F. 
Seaton,  L.  M. 
Sexton,  Wm. 
Sinclair,  A.  P. 
Smedberg,  W.  R. 
Smith,  A.  D. 
Smith,  Ben.  J. 
Smith,  H.  Brownson 
Smith,  Henry 
Snow,  H.  W. 
Snyder,  A.  A. 
Spencer,  Geo.  W. 
Spears,  Jacob  V. 
Spencer,  D.  A. 
Staples.  D.  J. 
Staples,  J.  W. 
Strader,  J.  E. 
Stover,  Fred  R. 
Stoddart,  W.  J . 
Story,  Chas.  R. 
Swett,  Frank  H. 
Thomas,  W.  P. 
Thomas,  John  O, 
Touchard,  Gustave 
Ward,  Chas.  H. 
Webber,  J.  F.  R. 
Wetzlar,  A,  J. 
Wheeler,  Dalton 
Wilson,  D.  B. 
Wilson,  John  Scott 
Winne,  Peter 
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San  Francisco  Addresses  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Fire   Underwriters'    Association    of   the   Pacific 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1920 


Frank  L.  Emerick,  President, 

Coleman  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Wm.  Deans,  Vice-President, 

108  Sansome  Street 

J.  Hunter  Harrison,  Secretary-Treasurer, 

225  Sansome  Street 

J.  P.  Moore,  Ass't  Sec'y  and  Librarian, 

939  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg. 

Edwin  Parrish,  Chairman  Executive  Committee, 

334  Pine  Street 

Herbert  Folger,  Chairman  Library  Committee, 

210  Sansome  Street 

A.  C.  Thornton,  Associate  Editor  Knapsack, 

519  California  Street 

Wm.  Deans,  Associate  Editor  Knapsack, 

108  Sansome  Street 

Association  Library  Room, 

939  Merchants'  Exchange  Building 


Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific 


OFFICERS  FOR  1920 

PRESIDENT Frank  L.  Emerick 

VICE-PRESIDENT William  Deans 

SECRETARY  and  TREASURER J.  Hunter  Harrison 

ASS'T  SECY  and  LIBRARIAN J.  P.  Moore 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Edwin  Parrish  G.  A.  R.  Heuer  A.  W.  Thornton 

F.  B.  Kellam  H.  P.  Blanchard 

Frank  L.  Emerick  and  J.  Hunter  Harrison 

Ex-Officio  Members 

LIBRARY  COMMITTEE 

Herbert  Folger  G.  E.  Townsend 

L.  H.  Earle  George  L.  Morton 

DINNER  COMMITTEE 
A.  M.  Brown  H.  P.  Blanchard 

CALIFORNIA   KNAPSACK 

A.  C.  Thornton Associate  Editor 

William  Deans Associate  Editor 


